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FROM THE 

PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



The following papers, now first collected under the 
general title of Sketches aitd Eecollections, have 
already appeared, as contributions to a periodical work. 
The favourable reception with which most of them were 
honoured on their several and separate appearances has 
induced their republication in this form. Their present 
arrangement is not according to "the order in which they 
were originally published, but is one adopted for the 
purpose of contrasting and varying the subjects. 

Of the narratives, if' they have the good fortune to 
amuse, few readers will inquire whether they be founded^ 
or not, on fact. But some of them are so: after all, fact 
is the best foundation for a superstructure of fiction. 
The anecdotes of gaming, and of duelling, and the 
anecdotes generally (related as such) are strictly true. 

Of the characters, though, for reasons sufiSciently 
obvious, they are introduced under fictitious names, 
many of them are actually drawn from the life ; with no 
other variation or amplification of feature, or of exagge- 
ration in the colouring, than such as a painter would be 
warranted in using for the purpose of giving the most 
striking effect to his portraits. 
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THE LITTLE PEDLINGTON GUIDE. 

INTEODTJCTIOIsr. 

" How provoking ! I have lost the Guide-book." 

" Then, my dear Annie, we must find our way about 
Little Pedlington without it." 

" But the origin, the history, the antiquities of the 
place, its curiosities, its amusements, its places of public 
resort, and so forth — how are we to become acquainted 
with those ? " 

" That's very sensibly put, my love ; we must have a 
Guide-book ; so I dare say, that if you will desire Eivers 
just to look into some one of the trunks, she will find a 
Cheltenham Guide, or a Margate Guide, or a Harrowgate 
Guide, or a Brighton Guide : either of them will serve 
our purpose." 

" Preposterous ! " 

"Not so absurd as, at first sight, it may appear. 
Compare any one of these works with any other of the 
9?^me description, and you will b§ astonished at t\\^ 
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amiable understanding that seems to exist between them. 
It is but altering the name of the place in the title-page, 
as occasion may require, and the same book will carry 
you very creditably through every watering-place in 
England. You have in each a High Street, and a North 
Street, and 'a Crescent ; a parish church, a poor-house, 
and a charity school; the best-supplied market in the 
kingdom ; the most highly-talented apothecary in Europe; 
the most learned parson in Christendom; the most 
obliging circulating-library-keeper in the known world ; 
the most accommodating mistress of a boarding-house in 
the universe; and the most salubrious of climates, 
adapted to the cure of every imaginable disorder and to 
the improvement of every possible constitution. It is 
true that the tradesmen recommended to you by one 
G-uide-book are severally named Scarsnell, Larkins, and 
Simcoe (the townspeople usually consisting of ramifi- 
cations of about three families) ; whilst by another you 
are referred to nothing but Tupfords, Buffens, and 
Whiffnells. This certainly is a remarkable difference, 
but it is the only one I could ever discover in these 
polite Ciceroni; all other points, or, at least, nineteen, 
out of every twenty, being notices of precisely the same 
things in precisely the same language, and the twentieth 
hardly ever worth the trouble of a distinction." 

'' I'm so delighted ! I have found it : I have it here in 
my reticule." 

" Then sit down ; and, that we may be prepared for 
the wonders we are to see, Til read it to you. And, 
though you won't admit that any of the ' Guides' I have 
mentioned would have assisted us in our walks about 
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Little Pedlington, I think you will presently be con- 
vinced that the * Pedlington Guide' will answer quite as 
well as a Guide to any other place of fashionable resort 
in Great Britain. 
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HISTORY. 

Little Pedlington (or, as it has at various times been 
written, Peddle-le-town, Peddle-in-town, Piddletown, 
Peddletown, and Peedletown: it is now invariably 
called by its more euphonious appellation of Pedlington), 

is situated in the county of , at the distance of — 

mUes from London. And here, reflecting on these sue 
cessive changes, we cannot refrain from quoting that apt 
line of the Swan of Avon* — 

** Each doth suffer a sea change.*' 

But to proceed. Of the extreme antiquity of this place 
there can be no doubt, for our ingenious townsman, Simcox 
Bummins, Esq. P.S.A,, has clearly proved, in his learned 
and elaborate Essay on that subject (a, few copies of which 
may still be obtained by an early application to Mr. 
Snargate, Bookseller, High Street), that the identical 
ground on which the present town is built existed long 
prior to the invasion of Britain by Julius CsBsar ! And, 
if farther proof were wanting, it might be adduced in an 
ancient coin, dug up about thirty years ago by some 
workmen, who were employed in removing Hob's Pound, 
which formerly stood at the north-east corner of South 
Street, and of which the curious visitor may still discover 
some faint traces. Of such antiquity is this precious 
relio, that one side of it is worn perfectly smooth ; whilst 
on the other, nothing more can be perceived than the 
almost imperceptible outline of two heads, and these 
remains of the legend, which have baffled the attempts of 

* We need not inform our poetical readers that we allude to the 
mortal Sbakspeare. 
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the most profound autiquaries to determine to which 
epoch of Eoman greatness to refer it : 

GUL US ET M— R— 

The sneers of a certain bookseller not a hundred miles 
from Market Street, who has published wliat Tie calls a 
Pedlington Guide, and who describes the coin as nothing 
more than a William-and-Mary's shilling, we treat ^-iih 
the contempt they deserve. It is in the possession of 
the eminent gentleman we have already mentioned, who, 
with his well-known liberality, is always happy to offer it 
to the inspection of intelligent visitors, who will know 
how to decide between the ignorant assertion of a 
Sn-gg-rst-n and the opinion of a Eummins ! 

During the Civil Wars between the rival houses of 
York and Lancaster, as well as in the later conflicts 
between Charles and the Parliament, indeed in every 
case where courage and wisdom were called into action — 

'' O that dissension should onr land divide ! " 

Pkdlingtonia— 

it does not appear, from any positive record, that our 
town took any part ; but who can doubt that it did ? "The 
fortifications " (see IRummins), " if any did ever exist 
must long since have been demoHshed, for not the slightest 
traces of any are to be found. I must, however, except 
the ditch which traverses the North end of High Street, 
and which, although it now be dry, and so narrow as to 
allow of one's stepping across it, must, if ever it had 
been a military work, have been so wide and deep as to 
be capable of containing a considerable quantity ot 
water. Nor must I conceal the fact, that, not many, 
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years ago, two stoord-hlades and a etrnnon-hall were therein 
discovered : these are now in my possession." The tes- 
timony of so impartial a writer to the prowess of the 
Pedlingtonians cannot be too highly valued ; nor must 
their modesty recoil if we again quote the unrivalled 
poem from whence we have extracted our motto : 

*' Fair are thy danghters, and thy sons how braye ! 
No Pedlingtonian e*er will he a slave. 
Friend to his country, and his King's well-wisher, 
At Glory's call he'll serve in the militia." 

But it is only of late years that Little Peddlington has 
assumed its present importance, and justified its claims 
to be ranked amongst those towns and cities which adorn 
and dignify the British Empire ; and, if it yield the palm 
for extent and splendour to the metropolis of England,* it 
will confess itself second to no other for antiquity, beauty, 
and salubrity; nor need it fear, to enter the lists in 
honourable competition with any, for the meed due to 
intellect and refinement, boasting as it does, of possessing 
in its bosom a Bvmmins and a Juhh^ a few copies of whose 
unrivalled and truly classical Poem pEDLiKaTOKiA, 
descriptive of the beauties of the place, may still be had 
at Yawkins's Library, price 2«. with a plate^ and for which 
an early appUcation is earnestly recommended. 

** We have no hesitation in declaring it as onr impartial opinion, 
that for dassie purity of taste and style, nothing, since the days of 
Pope, has appeared worthy of comparison With this Poem : it is truly 
Doric. Without intending to decry B-r-n, Sc-tt, M— re, R-g-rs, 
or C-mpb-11, we will venture to prophesy that this work wHl operate 

* London. 
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a nlorm m the public taste, bring back poetry to what it ought to he, 
and obtain for its author a deathless fame. We are proud to say it is 
the production of our highly-gifted Rector and townsman, the Re?. 
Jonathan Jubb.'^ — See the Pedlington Weekly Observer, June 17M. 

THE TOWN. 

The entrance to Little Pedlington from the London 
road is by High Street, and presents to the astonished 
eye of the yisitor an aspect truly imposing ; nor will the 
first impression thus (treated be easily obliterated from 
the " mbd^s eye. " * On one side, after passing between 
two rows of weU-grown elms, stands Birch House, a 
boarding-school for young gentlemen, under the able 
superintendence of the Ecy. J. Jubb, the terms of which 
may be had at Yawkins's Library ; and on the other, the 
view is met by the George and Dragon Inn, kept by Mr. 
Scorewell, whose politeness and attention are proverbial, 
and where travellers may be sure of meeting with every 
accommodation on very reasonable terms. 

Passing along, we come to East Street, West Street, 
North Street, and South Street, so named from the 
several directions they take (see Bummim)^ all converging 
into a focus, designated Market Square, the market 
having been held on that identical spot now occupied by 
the new pump ; of which more in its proper place. 

But, if we are at a loss to which of these noble streets 
to give the preference, whether for regularity or clean- 
liness, in what terms shall we describe the Crescent! 
Well may it be said that Englishmen are prone to ezpbre 

* Shakspeare. 
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foreign countries ere yet they are acquainted with their 
own ; and many a one will talk ecstatically of the marble 
palaces of Venice and Herculaneum, who is ignorant of the 
beauties of Little Pedlington. The Crescent, then, is at 
the end of North Street, and is so called from the pecu- 
liarity of its form (we are again indebted to Rummins), 
it being somewhat in the shape of a half-moon. It 
consists of twenty-four houses, mansions, we might say, 
uniformly built, of bright red bricks, which, when the sun 
is full upon them, are of dazzling brilliancy. There are 
bow-windows to all the edifices, and each having a light 
green door with a highly-polished brass knocker, three 
snow-white steps forming the ascent, an effect is pro- 
duced which to be admired need only to be seen, and 
which, though some other places may perhaps equal, 
none certainly can surpass. 

"We cannot quit the Crescent without calling the 
attention of the literary pilgrim to the second house 
from the left-hand comer, JS'o. 23. Thebe lites 
Jubb! 

'* A something inward tells me that my name 
May shine conspicuoas in the< rolls of Fame ; 
The traveller here his pensive brow may mb, 
And softly sigh, 'Here dwelt the tuneful Jubb.' '' 

Fedlingtdnia. 

THE BOARDING-HOUSES, LIBRARIES, PUBLIC 

AMUSEMENTS, &c. 

Proceed we now to matters which, albeit of less 
stirring interest, are yet not devoid of pleasure and 
utility. And first to the 
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BOARDING-HOUSES. 

The principal boarding-house is kept by Mrs. Stintum, 
and is delightfully situated, No. 17, Crescent. This 
excellent establishment combines elegance with comfort, 
and nothing can exceed the care and attention of the 
proprietress to her guests, who will find under her fos- 
tering auspices all their own homes would afford. This 
house is always thronged with the most elegant company. 

Mrs. Starvum's boarding-house, which . yields to none 
for comfort, and which for elegance few can excel, is most 
beautifully situated, No. 11, South Street. The attention 
and assiduity of Mrs. Starvum are proverbial. As none 
but the liaut ton are received here, we need not add that 
visitors will not find a deficiency in any of those comforts 
and conveniences they have been accustomed to in their 
own houses. 

LIBRARIES. 

Tawkins's Library in Market Square has long been 
known to the frequenters of Little Pedlington ; and, if 
an excellent collection of books, urbanity, all the new 
publications, attention, all sorts of choice perfumery, 
tooth-brushes, despatch in the execution of orders, Tun- 
bridge-ware, <&c. <&c. all at the most moderate prices, can 
claim the suffrages of the public, we have no hesitation in 
requesting their patronage of Mr. Tawkins. 

Nor should we be just in failing to recommend Snar- 
gate's long-established library, in Market Street. Here 
will subscribers be furnished with both old and neu) 
publications with the utmost readiness, and with a 
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politeness highly creditable to the proprietor; and, if 
ipoderate charges for Tunbridge-ware, perfumery of the 
best quality, &c. &c. <&c. are a desideratum, Mr. Snargate 
will be certain of an ample share of support. Here also 
is the post-office. 

There ia also (as we are told) a minor establishment in 
Market Street, kept by a person of the name of Snig- 
gerston, the publisher of a would-he Pedlington Guide. 
It would ill become its to speak of the work itself, which 
abounds in errors of the grossest kind, and will be found 
altogether useless to the traveller ; but of the establish- 
ment, we are bound, in fairness, to say that nothing can 
be urged against it, as we are informed that it is resorted 
to by some of the respectable tsadespbople of the town, 
and the pabmebs and coinfTBT-POLES on ma/rhet'days, ^ 

THE THEATRE. 

From time immemorial the drama has been a chief 
source of amusement to the intellectual and the en- 
lightened. iN'ay, the G-reeks and Eomans patronized this 
innocent refuge from the busy cares of life, and it is 
beyond dispute that theatres were to be found in both 
Bome and Athens. Ko wonder is it, therefore, that 
Little Pedlington should languish for a fitting temple 
for the reception of Thalia and Melpomene;* and 
that Yawkins's timber-yard should be contemplated 
as a convenient site for its erection. Mr. Snargate, 
the architect, has already executed a plan for a theatre, 
which will in every respect be worthy of our town: 

* The comic and tragic Muses* 
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itfe need ea/y no more; and Messrs. Yawkins, Snargate, 
and Co., our obliging bankers, have liberaUj consented 
to receive subscriptions for that purpose. At present, 
Mr. Strutt's inimitable company, from Dunstable, 
perform in a commodious outhouse belonging to Mr. 
Sniggerston, the brewer, which is tastefully fitted up for 
the occasion. Ere long, however, we hope to receive the 
facetious Tippleton, the heart-rending Snoxell, and the 
versatile and incomparable Mrs. Biggleswade, in an 
edifice more becoming their high deserts. 

YAWKINS'S SKITTLE-GROUND. 

Nor should the lover of skittles and the fine arts fail to 
visit this place. On entering, he is astonished at behold- 
ing, at the farther extremity, a Grenadier with firelock 
and fixed bayonet, standing, as it were, sentry. " "What ! " 
he exclaims, "the military in these peaceful retreats! " 
But, on nearer approach, he discovers it to be — what P — 
incredible as it may seem, nothing more than a painted 
canvass ! Such is the illusion of art ! For this unrivalled 
work we are indebted to the pencil of Mr. Daubson, 
portrait-painter, No. 6, "West Street, where likenesses 
are taken in a superior style at five shillings to one 
guinea, and profiles, done in one minute, at only one 
shilling eaeb. 

Tet>-*will it be believed ! — ^a certain jealous body of 
artists, in London, refused to exhibit this ^oductioUy 
now the pride of Little PedUngton I Such is the force 
of jaundiced envy 1 Well might our " tuneful Jubb *' 
thunder out the satire^ which^ should it demolish them^ 
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it will be well for modest merit like our Daubson's, and 
they will have no one to thank for it but themselves : — 

** * Where seek him* (cries th' astonished stranger here), 
* Who drew this all-but-breathing Grenadier ? ' — 
/ Not where in academic pride we see 
Sir Thomas Lawrence and Sir Martin Shee, 
Ward, Westall, Phillips, Pickersgill, and, yea I 
Turner, and R. R. Reinagle, R.A. 
His works they hide in darksome nook, while they 
Exhibit theirs in all the blaze of day ; 
His hang they high upon their highest wall, 
Or, such their envy 1 hang them not at all. 
Stand forth, my Daubson, matchless and alone ! 
And to the world in general be it known 
That Pedlingtonia proud proclaims thee for her own ! *' 

Pedlixgtonia. 

INNS. 

Of the inns, we have already mentioned the Green 
Dragon. No way inferior to it for accommodation, 
civility, and reasonable charges, is Stintum's Golden 
Lion in East Street ; and truth compels us to pass the 
same encomium on the Butterfly and Bullfinch in Market 
Street, kept by Snargate. 

BATHS. 

That immersion in water, or, as it is commonly called, 
bathing, was practised, both for health and cleanliness, 
by 'the ancients, is clearly proved by the existence of 
baths in Eome, still bearing the names of the Emperors 
for whose use they were constructed — Emperors long 
since crumbled into dust ! But haihs^ properly so called, 
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were reserved for the use only of the great ; the middling 
iind lower classes plunging (such is the opinion of our 
learned townsman, Bummins) into the Tiber.* Our 
town, however, can boast of two establishments, to which 
all classes may resort ; and if we hesitate to saj that 
Mrs. Tawkins's hot and cold baths, No. 22, West Street, 
Are unequalled for comfort and cleanliness, it is only 
because we must in justice admit that nothing can exceed 
the cleanliness and comfort to be found at the cold and 
hot baths kept by "Widow Sniggerston, No. 14, Market 
Square. 

tHE MARKET. 

The Market is in Market Street, which (as Bummins 
has ingeniously observed in his Antiquities of Little 
Tedlington, a work which no traveller should be without) 
appropriately derives its name from that circumstance. 
This edifice is well worthy the inspection of the curious. 
It is an oblong building, with a roof, which effectually 
protects the various articles exposed for sale from the 
inclemencies of the weather. Eormerly, the market was 
held in the open air, to the great inconvenience of both 
purchaser and vendor, as well as to the injury of property ; 
when it struck the intelligent mind of our townsman, 
Mr. Snargate, the builder (to whose patriotic exertions 
we are indebted for the present edifice), that an enclosed 
building would at once obviate all those inconveniences — 
an example which, we doubt not, will be followed in other 
parts of the kingdom. A subscription was soon raised 

♦ A river in Rome. 
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for the purpose, and the Market of Little Fedlington now 
stands an eternal monument to his fame. Here are stalls 
for the sale of the finny tribe, the feathered creation, the 
produce of the earth, &c. &c., all separate firom each 
other ; and in such abundance, and so reasonable, that, 
not onlj for occasional visitors, but for the continual 
resid^ice of families, especiallj of limited incomes, we 
should recommend this place as preferable to any other 
inlkigland. 

CURIOSITIES, &c. 

A few years ago, the Stocks, which had stood, time 
immemorial, at the church door, were removed, and the 
present Cage was substituted in their place. Mr. Burri' 
minSf however, with praiseworthy zeal, anxious to pre- 
serve a relic of the venerable machine which had confined 
the legs of so many generations of offenders, petitioned 
the competent authorities of the town for leave to place 
one of the sliding-boards in his collection of curiosities. 
This was granted ; and Mr. S. is always happy to exhibit 
&m interesting fragment to respectable persons, between 
the hours of twelve and two, on any Friday during the 
season. 

The Nbw Pump, which stands in the centre of Market 
Square, is an elegant and conspicuous object, as seen 
from the farther end of any of the four leading streets ; 
but it will amply repay the curious for a close and 
attentive inspection. It is composed entirely qfeatt iron; 
il» predecessor having been merely of wood ; such is the 
progress of luxury and civilization ! It is in the form of 
an obelisk, or nearly so ; on the top of which is a small 
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figure of Neptune brandishing his trident, the attitude 
of which is much admired. The spout represents a lion's 
mouth ; and the effect, as the water flows from it, is as 
pleasing as it is appropriate. The handle is in the form 
of a dolphin's tail — fitting emblem! On the front, 
towards South Street, is the following inscription, for 
which we are indebted to the classical pen of Mr. 

THIS PUMP, 

THE OLD ONE BEIITO WORN OUT, 

ON THE IST OF APRIL, 1829, 

WAS PLACED WHERE IT NOW STANDS, 

AT THE EXPENSE OF THE PARISH OF LITTLE PEDLINOTON. 

THOMAS YAWKINS, CHURCHWARDEN, 

HENRY SNAROATE, OVERSEER. 

To the disgrace of human nature, we regret to add, 
that, shortly after its erection, the ladle which was sus- 
pended to it, that " the thirsty might drink," was stolen 
by some monster in human form ! ! This circumstance 
gave rise to dissensions which disturbed the town for 
many months, one party supporting the motion for a 
new ladle, the other as warmly opposing it. "We rejoice 
to say, however, (for we make no secret of our opinions 
on that subject) that a new ladle, with a strong double 
chain, will be affixed, and that all rancorous party- feeling 
is fast subsiding, notwithstanding the efforts of a certain 
publisher of a certain Q-uide to prolong it. The robbery 
is finely and indignantly alluded to by Mr. Jubb, in his 
galling satire on a certain magistrate who opposed the 
restoration:— 

** I'd rather be, than such a thing as Crump, 
The wretch that stole the ladle from the pump." 
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THE ENVIEONS. 

Having conducted the stranger through the town, wg 
will now lead him to its environs, and point out those 
spots most worthy of a morning's drive or walk. And 
first to the Vale of Health. 

There is, perhaps, no place in Europe which can boast 
of so salubrious an air as Pedlington. Such, indeed, is 
the declared opinion of those eminent sons of Esculapius, 
Dr. Drench and Dr. Drainum, of this town. But the 
Yale of Health is paramount ; and, for invalids suffering 
from asthma, fits, indigestion, corns, weakness of sight, 
gout, and other disorders of the same class, no other spot 
can be so safely recommended. It is most delightfully 
and conveniently situated near the new and extensive 
Burying-ground (the old churchyard having long been 
full), which was planned by Doctors D. and D. who had 
the honour of laying the first stone of the entrance-gate, 
and is at little more than a quarter of a mile distance 
from the town, 

No lover of the picturesque should leave us without 
visiting Snapshank Hill. There is no carriage road to it; 
and, the path being broken and uneven, full of holes and 
ruts, and not altogether safe for horses, we would recom- 
mend a pedestrian excursion as by far the most agreeable. 
It is exactly nine miles distant from the Pump in Market 
Square, and the path is for the whole of the way a 
tolerably steep ascent. On arriving at the summit of the 
hill, a scene presents itself which the world cannot equal. 
But, since prose is too tame to do justice to it, we must 
borrow the exquisite description by our poet : — 
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'^ Lo ! Snapshank Hill ! thy steep ascent I climb, 
And fondly gaze upon the scene sublime. 
Fields beyond fields, as far as eye can spy — 
Above, that splendid canopy the sky ! 
Around, £ur Nature in her green attire ; 
There, Pedlingtonia and its antique spire ; 
I gaze and gaze till pleasure turns to pain ! 
O Snapshank Hill I I'll noyr go down again ! " 

. "We now take our leave. 

Bespecting the subscriptions to the Master of the 
Ceremonies' book, which lies at Yawkins's and at Snar- 
gate's libraries, as also to bis weekly balls, it is not for 
U9 to speak; we therefore refer the visitor to those 
exceedingly obliging and attentive persons, who will 
<jandidly acquaint the inquirer with what is jproper and 
euitomary on the occasion. We cannot more appro- 
priately conclude than by repeating the charming lines 
which we selected for our motto : 

** Hdl, Pedlingtonia ! Hail, thou favoured spot ! 
What's good is found in thee ; whaf s not, is not. 
Peace crowns thy dweUiogs, Health protects thy fields. 
And Plenty qU her cornucopia yields." 
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EAELT EISING. 
• "i'll pack my poetmantbaij." 

** Promises, like pie* crusts, are made to be broken.''— Elegant 
Extracts. 

Op all the promises which are made, notoriously and 
expressly for the purpose of being broken, those relative 
to early rising, whether we make them to ourselves or to 
others, are, I hold, the most common. As I address myself 
to the members of a community far advanced in civilization, 
I might spare myself the trouble (but that it is best, in 
all cases of importance, to come to a distinct agreement 
upon terms) of defining early rising to be the act of 
getting out of one's bed at any hour before nine o'clock 
(A.M.) between Lady-day and Michaelmas, or before 
eleven (A.M.) from Michaelmas to Lady-day : and, for 
the same reason, I have insisted upon the A.M. as a 
protection against my being confounded with those ultra- 
antimatinals who adopt the P.M. throughout the winter 
portion of the year, and touch on the verge of mid-day 
during the summer. Again, by e(vrly rising I mean it 
in the sense of a constant practice. I do not call him 
an early riser who, once in his life, may have been forced 
out of his bed at eight o'clock on a November morning, 
in consequence of his house having been on fire ever 
since seven ; nor would I attach such a stigma to him 
who, in the sheer spirit of fool-hardiness and bravado, 
should for once and away "awake, arise," even three 
or four hours earlier, in the same inclement season: 
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I myself have done it ! But the fact is, that the thiug, 
as a constant practice, is impossible to one who is not 
" to the manner born." He must be taaght it, as a fish 
is taught to swim, from his earliest infancy. He must 
have enjoyed the advantage of the favourable coincidence 
of making his first appearance in the world at the very 
identical moment of sunrise on the twenty-first of June. 
To acquire the habit of it! as well might one study 
to acquire the habit of flying. The act^ then, being 
impossible, it follows that all promises made to that end 
must be futile. 

I know it may be objected to me that chimney- 
sweepers, dustmen, <&c., are early risers; but this I 
would rather take to be a vulgar error than admit it as a 
fact : what proof can you adduce that they have yet been 
to bed ? Tor my own part, I am unwilling to think so 
uncharitably of human nature as to believe that any 
created being would force another to quit his bed at five 
o'clock, on a frosty morning, if he had once been in it. 
By the same rule, to what suspicions might not I be 
subjected in the mind of any one who may have seen mCy 
in the month of June, enjoying the glorious spectacle 
of the rising sun ! I see it before I retire to rest ; 
whilst others, drones, sluggards, as they are, have been 
snoring in their beds since eleven o'clock of the previous 
night ! 

I have confessed that once, m the sheer spirit of 
bravado, I myself rose (or promised to rise) at that 
ignominious period of the night, known, or rather heard 
of, by the term "four in the morning." My folly 
deserved a severe punishment, which, indeed, it recQixQ.d 

c 2 
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in its own consequences ; but, since I have ktelj beeu 
informed that ''a good-natured friend" is of opinion 
tbat it merits the additional chastisement of public 
exposure, I will (to spare him the pain of bestowing it 
upon me) inflict the lash with my own hand. 

I had the pleasure of spending the last Christmas 
holidajs very agreeably with some friends at Bristol : the 
Nortingtons, a family, which for good sense, good 
humour, pleasantry, and kindness, is not to be outdone 
by any in Great Britain. 

Having an appointment of some importance, for the 
eighth of January, in London, I had settled that my 
visit should terminate on Twelfth-night. On the morning 
of that festive occasion I had not yet resolved on uiy 
particular mode of conveyance to town ; when, walking 
along Broad Street, my attention was brought to the 
subject by the various coach-advertisements which were 
posted on the walls. The '' Highflyer " announced its 
departure at three in the afternoon — a rational hour ; 
the '' Magnet " at ten in the morning — somewhat of the 
earliest ; whilst the " Wonder " was advertised to start 
every morning at five precisely !!! — a glaring im- 
possibility. 

I resolved to inquire into it. I went into the coach- 
office, expecting to be told, in answer to ray very first 
question, that the advertisement was altogether a rute 
de^fuerre. 

"So, sir," said I to the book-keeper, "you start a 
coach to London at five in the morning P" 

"Tee, sir," replied he^-and with the most perfect 
nonekalance ! 
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"Tou understand me — ^X five in the MOENHfG?" 
rejoined I, with an emphasis sufficiently expressiye of 
doabt. 

" Yes, sir ; five to a minute — ^two minutes later you'll 
lose your place." 

" And would you, now, venture to hwik a place for me?'* 

^^Let you know directly, sir. Hand down the 
* Wonder' Lunnun book there. When for, sir P" 

I stood aghast at the fellow's coolness. 

After a momentary pause, " For to-morrow," said I. 

** Full outside, sir; just one vacant place t«." 

The very word "outside" bringing forcibly to my 
mind the idea of ten or a dozen shivering creatures 
being induced by any possible means to perch themselves 
on the top of a coach on a dark, dull, dingy, drizzling 
morning in January, confirmed me in my belief that the 
whole affair was what is vulgarly called a " take-in." 

" So you mil venture, then, to hook a place for me ?" 

" Yes, sir, if you please." 

"And perhaps you will go so far as to receive my 
fare?" 

" If you please, sir — two pound four." 

I paid him the money, on receiving which, he pointedly 
remarked, " To-morrow morning, sir, at five punctual — 
start to a minute, sir." 

My sufferings, already sufficiently acute, were, however, 
in no little degree aggravated by the manner of my fnend. 

Mark, as a sort of foil to his many excellent qualities, 
has one terrible failing — it is a knack of laughing at 
ote's misfortunes ; or, to use his own palliating phrase, 
he has "a habit of looking at the ridiculous side of 
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tbings." Sidiculous! Heavens! as if any one pos- 
sessing a spark of humanity could perceive anything to 
excite his mirth in the circumstance of a fellow-creature's 
being forced out of his bed at such an hour ! 

After exhibiting many contortions of the mouth, 
produced by a decent desire to maintain a gravity 
suitable to the occasion, he at length burst into a loud 
laugh, and, exclaiming (with a want of feeling I shall 
never entirely forget), " Well, I wish you joy of your 
journey ; you must he up at four /" away he went. 

It may be asked why I did not forfeit my forty-four 
shillings, and thus escape the calamity. No ; the laugh 
would have been too much against me ; so, resolving to 
put a bold face on the matter, I — I will not say I walked 
— I positively swaggered about the streets of Bristol for 
an hour or two with all the self-importance of one 
who has already performed some extraordinary exploit, 
and is conscious that the wondering gaze of the multi- 
tude is directed towards him. 

I returned to Eeeves's Hotel, College Green, where I 
was lodging. 

" I'll pack my portmanteau " (the contents of which 
were scattered about in the drawers, on the tables, and 
on the chairs) — "that will be so much gained on the 
enemy," thought I ; but, on looking at my watch, I found 
I had barely time to dress for dinner, the Nortingtons, 
with whom I was engaged, being punctual people. — " No 
matter; I'll pack it to-night." 'Twas well I came to 
that determination ; for, the instant I entered the draw- 
ing-room, Mrs. Nortington, taking the bell-rope in her 
hand, but not pulling it, just said to the servant who 
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Announced me, ''0 — dinner!" an exclamation whicb, 
when 80 uttered, timed, and accompanied, is a polite 
hint that the dinner has not been improved by your late 
arrival. 

My story, however, had arrived there before me ; and I 
must do my friends the justice to say, that all that kind- 
ness could do for me, under the circumstances, was done. 
Two or three times, indeed, Mark looked at me full in 
the face, and laughed outright, without any apparent 
cause for such a manifestation of mirth ; and once when, 
after few glasses of wine, I had almost ceased to think of 
the fate that awaited me. Miss Adelaide suddenly in- 
quired — 

" Do you really start at five ? isn't that rather early ? " 

^^ Bather,*^ I replied, with all the composure I could 
assume. 

But for a smile, and a sly look at her papa, I might 
have attributed the distressing question to thoughtless- 
ness rather than a deliberate desire to inflict pain. 

To parody a well-known line, I may say that, upon the 
whole — 

'' To me this Twelfth-night was no night of mirth." 

Before twelve o'clock, I left a pleasant circle, revelling in 
all the delights of Twelfth-cake, pam-loo, king-and-queen, 
and forfeits, to pack my portmanteau, 

" And inly ruminate the morning's danger ! " 

The individual who, at this time, so ably filled the 
important office of '^ Boots," at the hotel, was a character. 
Be it remembered that, in his youth, he had been dis- 
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chfllrged from his place for omitting to caQ a gentl^mUBy 
who was to go by one of the morning coaches, and whc, 
in consequence of sach neglect, missed his journey. Thifr 
misfortune made a lasting impression on the intelligent 
mind of Mr. Boots. 

** Boots," said I, in a mournful tone, *'you must call 
me at four o'clock." 

"Do 'ee want to get up, zur?" inquired he, with a 
broad Somersetshire twang. 

" Want it, indeed ! no ; but I must." 

" "Well, zur, I'll carl 'ee ; but will 'ee get up when I 
dbcarl?'^ 

« "Why, to be sure I will." 

" That be all very well to zay overnight, zur ; but it 
bean't at all the zame thing when marnen do come. I 
knoa that of old, zur. G-emmen doan't like it, zur, when 
the time do come, that I tell 'ee." 

" Like it ! who imagines they should ? " 

" Well, zur, if you be as sure to get up as I be to 
carl 'ee, you'll not knoa what two minutes arter vore 
means in your bed. Sure as ever clock strikes, I'll 
have 'ee out, danged if I doan't ! Otooi night, zur ; " — 
and eadt Boots. ^ 

" A^d now I'll pack my portmanteau." 

It was a bitter cold night, and my bedroom fire had 
gone out. Except the rush-candle, in a pierced tin-box, 
I had nothing to cheer the gloom of a very large apart- 
ment, the walls of which (now dotted all over by the 
melancholy rays of the rushlight, as they struggled 
through the holes of the box) were of a dark brown 
wainscot, but one solitary wax taper. There lay coatSy 
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trowBers, linen, books, papers, dressing maieriftls, in dire 
confusion, about the room. In despair, I sat me down 
at the foot of the bed, and contemplated the chaos around 
me. Mj energies were paralyzed bj the scene. Had it 
been to gain a kingdom, I could not have thrown a gloye 
into the portmanteau ; so, resolying to defer the packing 
till to-morrow, I got into bed. 

My slumbers were fitful — disturbed. Horrible dreams 
assailed me. Series of watches, each pointing to the 
hour of rorB, passed slowly before me — ^then, time- 
pieces — dials of larger size — and, at last, enormous 
steeple-clocks, all pointing to poub, rorB, pottb. 

*^ A change came o'er the spirit of my dream/' 

and endless processions of watchmen moved along, each 
mournfully dinning in my ears, *'Past four o'clock." 
At length I was attacked by nightmare. Methought 
I was an hourglass — old Pather Time bestrode me — he 
pressed upon me with imendurable weight — ^fearfully and 
threateningly did he wave his scythe above my head — 
he grinned at me, struck three blows, audible blows, with 
the handle of his scythe, on my breast, stooped his huge 
head, and shrieked in my ear— 

" Vore o'clock, zur ; I say, it be vore o'clock.*' 
i It was the awful voice of Boots. 

" Well, I hear you," groaned I. 

" But I doan't hear you. Vore o'clock, zur." 

« Very well, very well, that'll do." 

" Beggin' your pardon, but it woan't do, zur. 'Ee 
must get up — past vore, zur." 

" The devil take you, will you " 
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** If you please, zur ; but 'ee must get up. It be a 
good deal past yore — no use for 'ee to grumble, zar; 
nobody do like gettin' up at yore o'clock, as can help it ; 
but 'ee toald I to carl 'ee, and it bean't my duty to go 
till I hear 'ee stirrin' about the room. Gtood deal past 
yore, 'tis, I assure 'ee, zur." 

And here he thundered away at the door ; nor did he 
cease knocking till I was fairly up, and had shown myself 
to him in order to satisfy him of the fact. 

" That '11 do, zur ; 'ee toald I to carl 'ee, and I hope 
I ha' carld 'ee properZy." 

I lit my taper at the rushlight. On opening a window- 
shutter, I was regaled with the sight of a fog, a parallel 
to which London itself, on one of its most perfect 
November days, could scarcely have produced. A dirty, 
drizzling rain was falling. My heart sank within me. 
It was now twenty minutes past four. I was master of 
no more than forty disposable minutes, and, in that brief 
space, what had I not to do ! The duties of the toilet 
were indispensable — the portmanteau must be packed — 
and, run as fast as I might, I could not get to the coach- 
office in less than ten minutes. Hot water was a luxury 
not to be procured : at that villanous hour not a human 
being in the house (nor, do I firmly believe, in the uni- 
verse entire) had risen — ^my unfortunate self, and my 
companion in wretchedness, poor Boots, excepted. The 
water in the jug was frozen ; but, by dint of hammering 
upon it with the handle of the poker, I succeeded in 
enticing out about as much as would have filled a teacup. 
Two towels, which had been left wet in the room, were 
standing on a chair, bolt upright, as stiff as the poker 
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itself, which yoa might almost as easily have bent. The 
tooth-brushes were riveted to the glass in which I had 
left them, and of which (ia my haste to disengage them 
from their stronghold) they carried away a fragment; 
the soap was cemented to the dish; my shaving-brush 
was a mass of ice. In shape more appalling Discomfort 
had never appeared on earth. I approached the looking- 
glass. Even had all the materials for the operation been 
tolerably thawed, it was impossible so use a razor by such 
a light. 

" Who's there ?" 

" Now, if 'ee please, zur, no time to lose ; only twenty- 
vive minutes to vive." 

I lost my self-possession — I have often wondered that 
morning did not unsettle my mind. 

There was no time for the performance of anything 
like a comfortable toilet. I resolved therefore to defer it 
altogether till the coach should stop to breakfast. " I'll 
pack my portmanteau ; that must be done." In went 
whatever happened to come first to hand. In my haste, 
I had thrust in, amongst my own things, one of mine 
host's frozen towels. Everything must come out again. 

"Who's there?" 

" Now, zur ; 'ee'll be too late, zur !" 

"Coming!" 

Everything was now gathered together — the portman- 
teau would not lock. No matter, it must be content to 
travel to town in a deshabille of straps. "Where were my 
boots ? In my hurry I had packed away both pair. It 
w^as impossible to travel to London, on such a day, in 
slippers. Again was everything to be undone. 
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** Now, zur, coach be going." 

The most unpleasant part of the ceremony of hanging 
(scarcely excepting'^the closing act) must be the hourly 
notice given to the culprit of the exact length of time he 
has still to live. Could any circumstance have added 
much to the miseries of my situation, most assuredly it 
would have been those unfeeling reminders. 

" I'm coming," again replied I, with a groan. " I have 
only to pull on my boots." 

They were both left-footed ! Then must I open the 
rascally portmanteau again. 

'* Please, zur " 

i " What in the name of the do you want now ?** 

** Coach be gone, please, zur." 
1 " Gone ! Is there a chance of my overtaking it ?" 

" Bless 'ee ! noa, zur ; not as Jem Eobins do droive. 
He be vive mile off by now." 

" You are certain of that ?" 

" I warrant 'ee, zur." 

At this assurance I felt a throb of joy, which was 
almost a compensation for all my sufferings past. 

"Boots," said I, "you are a kind-hearted creature, 
and I will give you an additional half-crown. Let the 
house be kept perfectly quiet, and desire the chambermaid 
to call me " 

" At what o'clock, zur ? " 

" This day three months at the earliest." 
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. I HjLYJeB never been tborougblj satisfied that mj first 
marriage was not an imprudent one. 

I attach no blame to myself, for that I, being known 
by no more distinguished appellation than Bobert Stubbs, 
should have selected for my partner in the dance of life 
a lady sinking under the weight of such a name as 
Jemima-Eosalvina-Mariamne Eitzroy-Mandeville. There 
was no very obvious error in this. A person of very 
fine sensibility might, indeed, take exception to the Fitz- 
roy, as implying that a screw had been loose somewhere ; 
but I never considered that either Miss Eitzroy-Mande- 
ville, or mysdf, need concern ourselves about what had 
happened — if ever it had happened — most probably so 
long ago as the reign of Charles the Second. The 
moment the ring was placed on her finger, the Eitzroy- 
Mandeville was obliterated, and she became, for ever 
and ever, a positive Stubbs. She had, indeed, intended 
to announce herself as Mrs. Eitzroy Stubbs, or Mrs. 
Mandeville Stubbs (I forget which) ; but to this I 
peremptorily objected: there was in the combination 
« something which struck me as verging on the ridicu- 
€ulous ; and all I could permit was that she might waive 
the precedence to which, as the wife of an elder branch 
of the family, she was justly entitled, and instead of the. 
dignified simplicity of "Mrs. Stubbs" (by which the 
right of such precedence would have been asserted), 
cause to be engraved on her visiting-cards, "Mrs. 
Bobert Stubbs." It was, therefore, not respecting the 
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conjunction of names that I have ever entertained any 
qualms. 

Nor was it that my wife bore in her veins a dash of 
aristocratic blood — however derived; nor that she was 
young ; nor that she was beautiful ; nor that she was 
accomplished ; nor that she was amiable ; nor, &c. &c. &c. 
No : it was none of these. My error lay in this : that, 
possessing an unencumbered five hundred a year of my 
own, upon which I might, as a single man, have lived 
very pleasantly in London, or with an unpretending 
wife, very happily in some Welsh village ; I should have 
married a woman who increased my income by a clear 
thousand per annum, 

Jemima was a person of expensive habits; and my 
attempts to control or to check her propensity to throw 
money out at windows were invariably met by a hint 
(which, thanks to a philosopher of the present day, has 
now become an axiom), that "every one has a right to 
do what they please mth their own,^* It was in vain I 
argued that every guinea of what had once been her 
thousand a year was now mine, and that not one shilling 
of all my own independent property was hers ; that even 
were she the lawful purse-bearer, she would still have no 
right by her extravagances to involve us both in ruin ; 
that it was for the husband to regulate and manage the 
finances, save in matters of minor household concerns ; 
, my arguments and remonstrances were always met by 
the same ready question : 

" And pray, Mr. Stubbs, how much a year had you 
before you married me ? " 

I had, at the period so adroitly referred to, more than 
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enough to enable me to contemplate the approach of 
Christmas without alarm ; and certainly such was not the 
case when my income was trebled. The Euination-shop 
in Waterloo Place was not at that time in existence; 
nevertheless, I cannot think with anything like pleasure 
of what might have been the result of my dear Jemima's 
proceedings, had I not had the misfortune to lose her in 
the third year after our marriage. Our only child, 
Jemima-Eobertina — for so we named her, as an affec- 
tionate compliment to each other — died not long after- 
wards. 

My fortune was considerably impaired ; but, by con- 
triving, for a few years, to live upon half my actual 
income, and by the help of, what was of still greater use 
in restoring it, a couple of pretty legacies, I was at 
length master of eighteen hundred pounds a year. 

I now resolved to marry once again. 

Profiting by experience, I avoided the rock which had 
so nearly wrecked me. Name, blood, fortune — I would 
none of them. I chose for my wife Mary Brown, the 
orphan daughter of a country curate. I need not say 
she was poor — I have noticed her parentage. She was 
well educated, though she had never drawn up a plan for 
reforming the Government of G-reat Britain, nor — what 
(judging by its frequency amongst well-educated f or 
Mghlt/'talented ? young ladies) must be a work of still 
greater facility — ^had she ever even conceived the idea 
of improving and ameliorating the condition of society 
all over the world ; she was sufficiently accomplished, 
though she had not passed months in learning to sing 
Di tcmti jpalpiti almost as well as a third-rate chorus- 
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singer at the Opera ; and she was very pretty, or which, 
perhaps, was still better — I thought so. 

All this was sufficient to justify my choice. Yet oiie 
more good quality she possessed, and that it was that 
tended, more, perhaps, than any others, to confirm me in 
my resolution of making her my wife. I received from 
Mrs. Judith Brown, her paternal aunt, an assurance that 
Mary was a very Phoenix for Eoonohy. 

I had had experience of how one may be ruined by bOl 
extravagant wife ; I was now to learn in what manner a 
good fortune may be puddled away by economies. 

We inhabited a very commodious house, though a 
small one, in Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. The 
situation was peculiarly desirable, inasmuch as we were in 
the immediate neighbourhood of our best friends and 
most intimate acquaintances. We were at no very 
great distance from the Opera and other places of public 
amusement, of most of which we were passionately fond. 
Mary's first notable discovery was that, merdy by going 
to live a couple of miles out of town, we should accom- 
plish a positive saving, in house-rent alone, of thirty 
pounds a year ! 

Well, the experiment must be tried; but as I had, 
just before, had the house fresh painted and repaired, 
and newly furnished from top to bottom, I consented to 
the change with no very good heart. 

The place she selected was Evergreen Lodge, Yauxhall 
— ft house more than double the size of the one we 
occupied, and of which the back parlour was nearly as 
large as our front drawing-room ! Yet these advantages 
were obtained not by any additional cost, but, on the 
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contrary, to our benefit to the extent of the sum already 
specified. Notwithstanding this, a little instrument — 
no other than a three-foot rule — which I carried in my 
pocket in our journeys backwards and forwards between 
the two houses — was a source of great imeasiness and 
alarm to me ; for, by dint of applying it to the walls and 
floors, I discovered that scarcely a piece of furniture in 
the old house would suit the new one. 

" Leave the matter to me," said my wife, " and 1*11 
manage it with all possible economy : " and I must do 
her the justice to say that whatever could be done — 
under the circumstances ! — was done. At the end of a 
month I received her report. Without following up its 
numerous details, some idea of her economies may be 
derived from the principal items : 

Imprimis : The window-curtains, of course, were use- 
less ; in the first place, because they would not fit the 
new windows, and, in the second, because the materials 
adapted to a town-house would be quite preposterous in 
the country. She had, however, managed this point 
admirably. Hawkins, our upholsterer, would take them 
off our hands at one third of the price he had not long 
before charged for them, which sum would be almost 
enough to purchase materials of an inferior quality, yet 
good enough for the country. As to the making up of 
them, she would superintend that point ; and, by having 
a couple of workwomen in the house, for five or six weeks^ 
at thirty shillings each per week, we should save a full 
half of what Hawkins would charge. Palpable economy. 

2ndly : The carpets. — Here our gains were manifest. 
Our large drawing-room carpet would cut down excel- 

D 
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lently well for the front parlour ; and the strips reuiaia- 
ing after the operation would serve as bed-carpets for 
the servants' rooms, and not cost us a shilling ! But, 
since we could not expect the advantage all ways, there 
would be a trifling set-off on the carpets for the other 
rooms. However, here again we were fortunate in our 
upholsterer ; for Hawkins had been so civil as to say that, 
rather than we should be inconvenienced, he would take 
all our old carpets off our hands, allowing us the fullest 
value for them, and furnish us with new ones at the very 
lowest price! Here was a disinterested upholsterer for 
you ! Compared with him, Aladdin's friend, who gave 
new lamps in exchange for old ones, was no better than 
a usurer. 

3dly : The pier and chimney-glasses. — These must in 
every case be new ; but what then ? we could lose 
nothing in this item, good looking-glasses being always 
worth their cost. As for our own, Hawkins, the fairest- 
dealing creature in the world, had assured her that he 
would allow us as much for them — as any other trades- 
man in town would offer. 

4thly: "Wardrobes, tables, chairs, and articles of 
miscellaneous furniture. — Of these many were found 
available; and, with respect to those which were not, 
Hawkins, who was a sort of Providence to us, kindly 
stepped in, and took them in exchange, at a fair valua- 
tion ; — a valuation which, as it was his own, we should 
have been Hottentots, or worse, to have disputed. To 
have expected that, in the transit from Mortimer Street 
to Vauxhall, every article of furniture would escape 
injury, would have proved me a blockhead ; and as, in 
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fact, much injury had occurred, I could not, in conscience, 
object to 80 reasonable a charge as £25. 2«. for repairs. 
A saving of thirty pounds per annum, in the single item 
of house-rent, is not to be achieved without a little 
sacrifice. 

"And pray, Mary, what have you done about my 
favourite drawing-room chairs, and settees? — the blue 
damask and gold, I mean — you know the chairs alone 
cost five pounds fifteen each ; and I hope^ " 

" Why, my love, they would have been quite out of 
character in the country, as Hawkins, who made them, 
himself admitted ; they were much too handsome : so he 
has spared us a set in exchange — much neater, and more 
simple and appropriate. And, what do you think, 
dear? we are only to give him ten guineas on the 
bargain ! " 

" And how have you negotiated the exchange of your 
square pianoforte for a cabinet ? " 

"Not at all. Th(st was an attempt at imposition I 
would not submit to. Eeally, if we did not proceed with 
some regard to economy, we might be ruined in a day. 
They offered to make the exchange for thirty guineas ; 
that is to say, charging sixty guineas for their own, and 
allowing us thirty for ours — which cost forty only five 
months ago — thereby fixing upon us a loss of ten! 
That would have been absurd ! Now I'll tell you how I 
have contrived. I have bargained to take theirs out- 
right, at fifty-five — a saving, you see, of five guineas — 
(here, I have done it on paper) — and, as it would 'posi- 
tively be throwing one's money into the sea to sell for 
thirty guineas an instarument for which we so lately paid 
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forty, I have made it a present to cousin Charlotte. Oh, 
by the bye, love ; I have saved two shillings in the trans- 
port : to have sent it down to Cornwall by the carrier 
would have cost two pounds ; now I have bargained for 
one pound eighteen by the steamer. It is but two 
shillings, I admit; but you remember the proverb : ' Take 
care of the pence, and the pounds' — you know the rest." 

Well ; Christmas came, and, along with it came our 
friend Hawkins's bill for alterations, and exchanges, and 
substitutions, and additions. As everything had been 
contrived with an eye to economy, it amounted to no 
more than £916. 14^. lOd, I own I did not like even 
that ; but, as we were living at a reduced rent, it would 
have been barbarous to complain. 

Our new house contained more rooms than we had 
any occasion for, and three of them (of no contemptible 
dimensions) remained literally empty. An empty room 
in one's dwelling-house always begets in my mind a notion 
of discomfort— nay, something more oppressive stiU— an 
idea of desolation. I hinted a complaint of this (for 
Mary was so good a creature I could never prevail upon 
myself to utter a complaint in form, which I knew would 
distress her), and was pleased to find that my dear 
economical wife — I do not intend a pun — had already 
contemplated a remedy for the evil. 

" I'll tell you," said she, " how I intend to manage 
this : as we have no earthly use for these rooms, it would 
be a sin to throw one's money away upon new furniture 
for them ; so I shall watch opportunities at sales, and 
whenever I meet with a bargain I'll buy it." 
i Marvellous, indeed, was her good fortune ! for never 
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did she attend a sale but a bargain rewarded her prudence 
and industry ; so that in less than two months the three 
empty rooms were furnished to suffocation. It is quite 
true that we had no need of a single one of her purchases ; 
but, since she had bought each individual article for less 
than its prime coat, and thereby constituted me the 
fortunate possessor of three rooms' full of incontestible 
bargains, I could not, with any show of reason, complain 
at the expenditure of £582. 14«. 6^. in the process. 

The designation of " the empty rooms " remained by 
those three useless apartments long after my wife had, 
by the exercise of her economies, crowded them to excess; 
and considerably to my cost did they maintain their dis- 
tinction. If ever I ventured to remonstrate against the 
purchase of some cheap inutility, on the ground of our 
having no place wherein to bestow it, my wife's answer 
was always ready : " Oh, we can find a comer for it in 
one of the empty rooms.^^ 

And here I will relate an instance of her amiable 
naivete — ^her disregard of the figurative, or habit of taking 
words in their literal sense. 

" And where do you intend to put it ? *' said I, on 
one occasion, when I was threatened with the introduc- 
tion of some useless and cumbersome bargain ; '' where 
do you intend to put it, my love ? the least crowded of 
those rooms is already so fall we can't swing a cat in 
it!" 

" My dear," replied she, " we don't want to swing a 
cat in it." 

On looking to the memorandums relative to our loss 
occasioned by the first year's savings in house-rent, I 
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£nd that — (adding to the outlays already noticed ; the 
expense of carriage-hire in house-hunting ; ehargee for 
removal ; the loss of three quarters' rent on our former 
house, which I held on lease, and which remained for 
that period unoccupied ; and numerous trifles, incidental 
and accidental) — I find that the gross sum of money 
expended in the purchase of thirty pounds' worth of 

saying was £2017 15«. 9d. 

Prom which deduct the said saving ... 80 



There remains, as Lost hy Economy £1987 16 9 

I think it was Caleb Whitefoord who, being reproached 
by a lady for his inhumanity in having gone to Paris ex- 
pressly to see a man's head cut off, replied : '' But, madam, 
I made all the reparation in my power : I went the next 
day to see it sewed on again." So, finding, after an 
experience of two years, that Vauxhall was too far from 
London for convenience, and too near it for economy, 
my wife " made all the reparation in her power," by pre- 
vailing upon me to return to our old quarters in Mor- 
timer Street. I must do her the justice to say that she 
remembered the '' tremendous expense of moving useless 
furniture" (I use her own words), "and the accidents 
to which good furniture is liable ; " to avoid all which, 
the three rooms full of bargains were sold on the spot — 
(and, alas ! they were sold even greater bargains this 
time than the last !) — and the rest of the property was 
disposed of " at a very fair price — considering." Again 
I quote my excellent wife. 

These are instances of economy on a grand scale. But, 
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unhappily, she is economical, on a similar principle, in 
all her proceedings. To avoid the expense of wear and 
tear of harness, or of injury to the coachman's livery on 
a rainy day, she will hire a hackney-coach to carry her 
to a cheap shop in the city, where she can purchase as 
much tape and bobbin for eight shillings as in Oxford 
Street would cost nine — "and a shilling saved, my 
love ! " 

l^ot many mornings ago, I found her cutting up a 
gown she had worn but once, to make a frock for our 
little Anna. Her reason for this was convincing : " It 
would be madness to lay out money for stuff for a child's 
frock, when it might be saved by using anything one 
might happen to have in the house/* And when I 
asked her why she had sent a white India shawl (which 
I had given her but a few days before) to be dyed black, 
her reply was, that " it might soon want cleaning, and 
that these were not times to throw even five shillings 
away.'* The next morning Tom came to me with, 
"Please, pa, will you send ma ten shillings for the 
dyer ? " 

I bought a pony for the use of the two children. My 
wife, upon a strict examination of the livery-stable- 
keeper, discovered that the keep of one pony was twelve 
shillings per week, but that he could contract to keep 
two at a guinea. Here was so obvious a source of eco- 
nomy, that I should have been a churl to refuse to allow 
each of the children its own pony to ride. 

I have no objection to decent economies in the larder, 
or the cellar : — Heaven forbid waste ! — but I have not 
yet (spite of all my wife's arguments) been able to 
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appreciate, as fiilly as it may deserve, the economy ot 
bestowing upon a stale mutton-chop a bottle of ezpensiye 
sauce, in order to render it eatable ; nor can I under- 
stand that I am a gainer by her giving to the cook, for 
some culinary purpose, a bottle of my fine old sherry 
worth seven shillings, ''in preference to fooling away one's 
money for what one has in the house ; " that is to say» 
in preference to purchasing at the nearest wine-vaults, 
for half a crown, a commodity which would answer the 
purpose every way as well. 

Upon annually making up my accounts, I invariably 
find that my expenses increase (consequently, that my 
property diminishes) in exact proportion with my dear 
Mary's economies ; so that, imless she should commit 
some notable extravagance, or, at the least, submit to 
exercise a prudential degree of carelessness in the 
management of our affairs, I must soon expect to be-— 
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MY AUNT'S POODLE. 

Mr Aunt Margaret has a poodle. It is, unquestionablyi 
the ugliest little beast that ever bore the form canine. 
Nature has done nothing for it ; and this neglect has 
been aggravated bj a variety of accidents. 

Early in its puppy-days one of its legs was broken by 
a fall through the spiral staircase, from the top of the 
house to the bottom, so that it limps. Its eyes were 
villanous at the best of times ; they were marked by a 
sly, suspicious, discontented leer, and never looked you 
honestly in the face ; they gave the dog the air of a 
pickpocket, and I seldom ever met it without instinctively 
putting my hand to my watch or my purse. Had I any 
faith in transmigration, I should say that the soul of 
Bill Soames had passed into the ugly body of my old 
aunt's poodle. 

But, as if the natural expression of its eyes had been 
insufficient to render the beast hateful, an accident must 
needs occur to remove all doubt upon the point. Some 
months ago, the contents of a phial of spirits of hartshorn 
were overturned into Mr. Lovely's right eye (for Lovely is 
the appropriate name of the exquisite creature), which said 
right eye has not only been ever since relieved of the 
performance of all optic duties, but it has assumed an 
appearance by no means so agreeable as to warrant a 
description. Its skin, too! — The common saying that 
" Beauty is but skin deep," would, in this instance, 
become a gross exaggeration, for Mr. Lovely's beauty is 
not even as deep as that. He is — to make a literal use 
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of another common expression — in a very ugly skin. It 
is of no imaginable colour — a sort of yellowish-greenish- 
brownish-grey — an unearthly, vampire tinge. And here 
again accident has stepped in to make bad worse. By 
the upsetting of a cauldron of boiling water, the unlaoky 
animal was wofully scalded ; and to this hour he bean 
evidence of his sufferings, and of his miraculous escape 
from death, in two large ghastly pink spots, one on his 
left side, the other on the nape of his neck, as free from 
hair as the palm of your hand. Now, though it would 
be impossible to like such a mass of ugliness and de- 
formity, yet, had it been a well-disposed, kind-hearted, 
unassuming, gentleman-like dog — a dog of prepos- 
sessing manners, respectable habits, decent conduct, 
and unimpeachable morals; or were it remarkable fer 
its talents and accomplishments — one might, upon all 
or any of those accounts, and in consideration of iti 
sufferings, have pitied and endured it. But no ; as it is 
the ugliest, so is it the worst, of created beasts : sulky, 
snarling, savage, and sneaking ; thankless and dissatisfied » 
as arrant a thief as a magpie, as finished a blackguard as 
a butcher's cur ; — and for accomplishments ! it could 
not sit up upon its hinder legs, pick up a penny-piece, or 
fetch a handkerchief across the room, were either of those 
feats to be made its benefit of clergy. 

It may be asked, why be at the pains of describing so 
worthless a beast ? 

Because the beast, worthless as it is, is the sole arbiter 
of the destinies of the only remaining representatives of 
three ancient houses — the Nolands, the Thwaiteses, and 
the Briggses. Besides, the beast has a clear income of 
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twelve hundred pounds a year ; or, which is the same 
thing, he has the disposal of it. 

Yesterday was my aunt Margaret's birthday, when, as 
usual, all the members of her family were invited to dine 
with her. Poor Jack Noland and myself are her only 
immediate relations ; the Briggses (consisting of Mr. and 
Mrs. B., with their son and daughter, Fomponius and 
Julia), and Miss Friscilla Thwaites (a maiden lady of fifty- 
seven), being merely first cousins of her late husband. 
The assertion that all the members of my aunt Margaret's 
family were invited to dine with her requires some modi- 
fication : nothing more must be understood by it than all 
such as enjoy the honour of Mr. Lovely's patronage, and 
have been wise enough to keep terms with him; for, 
besides the seven persons enumerated, there are fifteen 
others, who, owing to various offences committed by 
them against the peace and dignity of the rascally little 
poodle, are now no more considered by my aunt Mar- 
garet as her relations than Prester John. 

Now, since Aunt Margaret, as Jack Noland very 
sensibly observed to me the other day, cannot carry her 
money with her to the grave, it must be evident that the 
prospects of us seven who still continue in favour are 
improved by the removal of the unfortunate fifteen ; but, 
in proportion as our places are more valuable, our duties, 
our cares, and our anxieties, are more oppressive. The 
brute seems to be perfectly aware of this ; he appears to 
have studied our dislikes and antipathies, for the fiendish 
pleasure of exciting them; and he takes a diabolical 
delight in tormenting us to within an inch of the for- 
feiture of our legacies. He is, perhaps, more circumspect 
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in his conduct towards me than towards the other 
expectants ; for long ago I gave him a lesson which he 
has not yet quite forgotten. I am not of a very enduring 
temper ; and, finding Mr. Lovely, upon whose caprices 
my hopes depended, to be a dog whose goodwill was not 
to be won by gentleness — reflecting, at the same time, 
that the . continual annoyance he inflicted upon me 
might, one day or other, force me beyond the bounds of 
prudence, provoke me to retaliate, and thereby cost me 
dearly — I resolved upon a decisive but dangerous 
measure, with a view to secure myself against his future 
aggressions. It was simply this : one morning, during 
my aunt Margaret's absence, I, in acknowledgment of an 
inhospitable growl at my entrance, and a manifest inten- 
tion to bite, flogged him in such a way as perfectly 
astonished him ! He has ever since behaved to me as 
well as such a dog can behave. 

But yesterday was, as poor Jack Noland forcibly 

described it, " a tremendom day for us all, and be d d 

to the dog ! " 

Jack, by the way, is the poor cousin of our family, 
whose duty it is to love and admire us all, to be of 
everybody's way of thinking but his own, to execute all 
the disagreeable commissions of the family, and patiently 
bear the reproach when anything goes wrong. — "Ah, 
tliere again! 'tis Jack's fault, no doubt." Yet Jack 
possesses many good qualities, and is a pleasant fellow 
when he is allowed to expand. But a stem look of the 
Briggses, or a sneer of Miss Priscilla's, will freeze the 
jest that is glowing at the very tip of his tongue ; in 
Avhich case Jack will watch an opportunity of taking me 
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aside — for Jack and I are the best friends in the world 
— ^and, after a moment of most expressive silence, and 
with a smile which indicates his relish of his own wit, 
he will bestow upon me, after the following fashion, the 
entire benefit of some piece of pleasantry which he had 
intended for the whole party : — " I say, Tom ; I '11 tell 
you what I meant to say — [so and so] — and I don't 
think it is so bad ; do you, Tom ? " But to return — not 
one of us but, at some moment or other, saw our hopes 
of inheritance dangling by a single thread, or, in 
language more appropriate, at the mercy of a single bark I 

But, in order that our sufferings and our dangers may 
be fairly appreciated, it must be stated, that Mr. and 
Mrs. Briggs dislike dogs in general. Lovely in particular; 
Pomponius Briggs and Miss Julia Briggs inherit the 
family aversion to the canine species, with the super- 
addition of an extreme dislike of poodles beyond all other 
dogs, and of my Aunt Margaret's Lovely beyond all 
other possible poodles ; Miss Priss, the fifty-seven-year- 
old maiden cousin, loathes the very sight of Lovely, and 
hates it most devoutly, simply upon the true old maiden 
principle — because it happens 'to be a favourite with 
Aunt Margaret ; poor Jack and myself are the only two 
of the family who do not entertain a sweeping dislike of 
all dogs, yet we partake' of the general aversion to 
Lovely, and hate him with heart and soul, for the reason 
that the dog is an unamiable dog. In a word, not one 
of us but is a deadly foe to the animal, and would 
gladly hang or drown it— if we dared. 

Within one hour of dinner-time we were all assembled 
in my Aunt Margaret's drawing-room. After she had 
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received our felicitations, and listened to our wishes that 
she might enjoy many happy returns of the day (Jack 
Blily whispering in my ear, " Of course, Tom, we don't 
mean too many"), she hurst into tears ; lamented to see 
•0 few of her relations ahout her upon such a day; 
regretted that the misconduct of the absentees [towards 
Mr. Lovely, he it understood], had compelled her to hare 
done with them for ever ; declared that she had altered 
her wiU in oar favour, and hinted that she was mistress 
to alter it again if she sJiould see cause. Of this edifying 
discourse, which lasted till dinner was announced, the 
text was " Love me, love my Dog ; '* the obvious moral, 
^' Look to your legacies.'' It was not without its effect; 
and Lovely, who seemed to understand the intention ci 
it, with a look of villanous exultation occasionally bent 
his evil eye upon each of us. Old Briggs whistled the 
dog towards him. Fomponius drew a collar for the 
** little rogue" from his pocket. Julia and Mamma each 
patted the " pretty fellow," and then turned aside, with 
a look of ineffable disgust, to dabble their fingers with 
eau de Cologne* " Come hither, pretty poodle," said 
Miss Friscilla, holding out some sugar-plums which she 
had '* bought on purpose for the dear dog." Poor Jack 
Noland volunteered to give the "little fellow"— 41 
washing in the Serpentine next Sunday; whilst I 
vehemently swore that Lovely grew prettier and prettier 
every day. Here Jack Noland drew me aside, and 
assuming a ludicrous swagger of independence, said: 
" I tell you what, Tom : this slavery is no longer to be 
borne ! " adding, in his dry way, " only we mmt bear it, 
you know." 
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At dinner wo had not a moment's peace. The reptile 
was either jumping upon us, and growling till he had 
extorted from us the choicest morsel on our plates, or 
worrying us into a fever by snapping at our legs under 
the table : evidently with an intention to provoke us to 
the commission of some outrage upon him, which might 
draw down upon our heads the displeasure of Aunt 
Margaret. 

Presently, in pure spite, he ran yelping to hig mistress, 
as if he had been hurt, although I am persuaded that no 
one had touched him. 

" How can you be so cruel to the poor dumb beast ? " 
said Miss Priscilla, unjustly and ill-naturedly singling out 
the family scape-goat, poor Jack Noland, for the question. 

Eeproaches were showered upon poor Jack from all 
quarters, who bore them — together with a pretty smart 
lecture from Aunt Margaret, and a hint about every 
shilling of her money being at her own disposal — with 
silence and resignation. 

Jack had, however, the good fortune to repair the 
error which he had not committed by the lucky applica- 
tion of an epigram he had lately read, which afforded him 
an opportunity of conveying a pretty compliment to Mr. 
Lovely, highly gratifying to my old aunt, and, at the same 
time, of revenging himself by a sly but desperate hit 
at Miss Priscilla. Perceiving her to be fondling the 
detested poodle, ^^ Apropos ^^^ said Jack — the apropos 
was, certainly, somewhat too severe — " Apropos : in 
an old newspaper, which I picked up the other day, 
I met with this epigram on an old maid caressing a 
lap-dog." 
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There was an awful pause, and Friscilla let the dog 
gently down. 
Jack resumed : 

** RuFA, I'm not astonish'd in the least. 
That thou shouldst lick so dainty, clean a beast ; 
But that so dainty, clean a beast licks thee — 
That surprises me ! '' 

A dead silence succeeded, which was only inter- 
rupted by my Aunt Margaret desiring Jack to ring for 
coflfee. 

This was the first time in my life I had erer known 
Jack to do a savage thing ; and, as we were returning to 
the drawing-room, he endeavoured to justify himself in 
my opinion, by whispering to me, " It was rather hard, 
to be sure, Tom; but I don't think Cousin Priss will be 
in a hurry again to try and get me cut off with a shilling 
on account of that rascally poodle." 

The rain was pouring in torrents ; and the " rascally 
poodle," who, to add to his natural attractions, had been 
scampering about the muddy grounds, came dripping 
into the drawing-room. 

In this interesting condition he ran from one to 
another (carefully avoiding my Aunt Margaret), squeesB- 
ing himself between our legs, and jumping into our 
laps. The fortitude with which the attack was borne 
by us all, and the heroic control we maintained over 
our feelings, were astonishing. It is probable that 
Aunt Margaret's reprimand of Jack Noland, and her 
hint about every shilling of her money being at her own 
disposal, may have contributed to strengthen our nerves. 
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My first impulse certainly was to toss the mongrel out 
of the window ; but, ijonsidering that a good four hundred 
a-year (for which I know I am down in the will) might 
be tossed out along with him, I contented myself by 
affecting a laugh at the " unceremonious little gentleman," 
as I called him, and, with my pocket-handkerchief, 
smearing the mud over my white silk stockings till it was 
dry. Noland and Pomponious Briggs followed my ex- 
ample — Pomponius, as he was making bad worse by 
scrubbing his white kerseymeres, muttering, " Two-pound- 
ten, by jingo ! " Mr. Briggs senior swore he was the 
most fortunate man breathing, for it would not show much 
upon black. -Mrs. Briggs, whose French pink sarsnet 
dress was ruined for ever, merely simpered, " "Well, it 
cannot be helped." Miss Julia Briggs, like her papa, 
congratulated herself upon her good fortune ; for, being 
dressed in white muslin, which would wash, " it didn't 
much signify." And Miss Priscilla, whose saffiron- 
coloured white satin dress, which never saw the light 
except on state occasions, such as the present, and which 
was now in a condition to set at defiance the utmost 
magic of the scourer, asseverated, as she walked towards 
the window to conceal her tears, " that it did not signify 
the least in the world." 

"When Mr. Lovely had thoroughly cleaned himself by 
his visits to us, he ventured to approach his mistress. 

"I am fearful," said my aunt, patting his back — for he 
was now perfectly dry — " I am fearful Lovely has been 
rather troublesome,^^ 

It was now who should be foremost to assure Aunt 
Margaret that, so far from being troublesome, nothing, 
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in our opinion, could be more delightful than his good- 
natured playfulness — nothing more entertaining than his 
innocent frolics; and that, in everj possible respect, 
Lovely was, incontestably, and beyond all means of com- 
parison, the sweetest dog in the universe. 

My Aunt Margaret's property is all funded ; and of 
her twelve hundred a-year, she regularly lays by two- 
thirds. This we happen to know. 
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SQUIEE FETLOCK— SQUIEE JEHU. 

A PAIB or SKETCHES. 



SQUIRE FETLOCK. 

At the end of a hard day's hunting Mr. S invited 

one of his sporting neighbours, Squire Fetlock, to dine 
with him. Excepting that thej both were keen sports- 
men ; would ride you thirty miles to cover to hegin the 
day's work ; and take a ten-foot wall, if it stood in their 
way, as soon as a quickset hedge, there was not one 

point of congeniality between them. S was a man 

of elegant learning and refined taste ; whilst his neigh- 
bour was as coarse as one of his own hop-sacks, and as 
illiterate as his horse. But fox-hunting, like misery, some- 
times brings one acquainted with strange bed-fellows. 

"We were summoned to coffee in the library. Fetlock 
looked around him with an air of astonishment. At 

length he exclaimed — " "Well, if ever I did see ! 

Dash me ! — "Why, mister ! May I never get across 

old Hannibal again if ever I did see such a lump of books 
in my life ! Have you read any of them ? " 

" I can venture to say, sir, there is not a volume bn 
my shelves which I have not, read!" 

« All ! Uph ! Hold her head in, or she'll be off with 
you. Come, come, not aZZ." 

"I don't imagine you doubt the truth of what I say, 

E 2 
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the less so considering there is nothing very extraordinary 

in what I have asserted." 

" No, I don't mean to say there is anything extra- 
ordinary in it — uph ! — but it 's 'nation curious, though^ 
notwithstanding ; and dash me if I shouldn't like to have 
the showing of you at a fair ! Folks would give a trifle 
to have a peep at the man that has read all them books !" 
And again he surveyed the shelves with an air of wonder 
and incredulity. 

"I presume, then, sir, you yourself are no great 
reader?" 

" I read ! No, thank'ee, I'm not such a fool. I never 
looked into but one book in my life, and that was so full 
of blunders and nonsense that I chucked it into the fire. 
Besides, of what good would reading be to me, when I 
have it all by experience ? Haven't I been at it since I 
was a child ? I know a horse inside and out ! I tell 
you what : I'll give the best mare in my stud, and that's 
Eosemary, to any farrier in this county— ay, and the 
next to boot, that can tell me what I don't know ; so 
why need I read their books about the matter ? It may 
be all very well for your ignoramuses, and it is for such 
like they are made ; but as to giving me ^ Every man his 
own Farrier' to spell over — Lord bless you ! " 

" But there are other subjects than " 

" I know it : there is What-do-you-call-him * On the 
Diseases of Horses,' and another chap with a book about 

brood mares, and But it is downright nonsense ; and, 

mark what I tell you, sir, we had some thorough good ones 
out with us to-day, and you were not one of the worst ! 
I say, how cleverly young Foster took that leap at the 

mer of Salter's paddock! — but that little mare of his will 
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go at anything. But, as I was going to say, sir, if you are 
as good a hand in the stable as you are in the field, you 
don't want much learning, that I can tell you ; so do as 
I did, chuck all your books into the fire : an hour in the 
stable is worth a month in the library. And yet^ books 
are well enough in their way : the glitter on them makes 
a room look smart and handsome, doesn't it. Miss ? " 

This question he addressed to one of the young ladies, 
who, while she was pretending to read, was, in reaUty, 
exerting all her ingenuity to suppress a laugh at his 
extraordinary opinions of the value and utility of 
literature. 

He continued: ''You remember the little nook, 
exactly opposite the window in our breakfast-parlour, 
where I keep my best plated gig harness, don't you, 
sir P Now, I think ihixt as pretty an ornament to a room 
as need be, and wouldn't disgrace the king's palace ; but 
my good lady thinks otherwise, and says that a few books 
would be more becoming in an apartment occupied by 
human beings ; so, when I can meet with a few, cheap 
and clean, I'll humour her fancy. The fair sex must be 
humoured now and then, mustn't they, miss ?" 

And, simultaneously with the utterance of this gallant 
remark, he threw himself into the attitude of a man on 
horseback preparing to take a five-bar gate — a movement 
which he intended for a bow. 

'' There will be a sale of books at C--— -y, on Tuesday 
next," said my Mend, ''and I dare say you will be able 
to suit yourself advantageously. I shall attend it, 
as there is one work in the collection which I 
have long been anxious to possess, and I intend to 
purchase it." ^ 
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**Theii, dash me! but 1*11 go there," exclaimed 
Fetlock. 

It must be remembered that the work in question was 
a very fine copy of Stuart's " Athens," with early im- 
pressions of the plates, and splendidly hound. 

The conversation next turned upon the theatre. 

" Are you fond of the theatre, Mr. Fetlock ? " 

" "Why, yes ; I can't say but I like a good play, and 
when I go to Lunnun I make a point of going once and 
away — that's to say, if it happens to be something of 
Shakspeare's. I went the last time I was up, and saw 
' Gruy Mannering.' " 

" But *Q-uy Mannering' is not a play of Shakspeare's."* 

" An't it ? Come, what will you bet of that ? I saw 
* Macbeth ' at the other house the very night before, and 
there are lots of Scotchies in both ; that's all I can tell 
you." And he gave a knowing wink, which, literally 
translated, meant " Parry that if you can." 

'^ Here is the novel of the same name, upon which the 

play you saw is founded," said Mr. S , reaching down 

the first volume of " Q-uy Mannering," and putting it 
in Fetlock's hand ; " it is written by Sir "Walter Scott." 

" Scott ? — O — ay — Scott, the chap the king made a 
knight of the other day. "Well, if that was'nt turning 

* The ignorance of Squire Fetlock, upon so obscure a point, will 
the more readily be pardoned, when I mention that a certain ct-cfewm/ 
banker, who was anxious to be considered as in the foremost rank 
amongst the admirers of the drama, and actually passed a good hdff 
of his evening hours at the theatre, once said to a friend—" You'll 
think me a very stupid fellow for asking, but one can't remember 
everything : is ' Venice preserved' one of Shakspeare's— or whose ? " 
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the world topsy-turvy, dash me ! Be-titling a man for 
fooling away his time at such work as this ! just what 
any of us might do if we hadn't something better to 
think of, and chose to set our wits at it ! Now, my 
notion is " 

Here, while with a look of profound contempt, he was 
thumbing over the leaves, his attention was suddenly 
attracted by something at about the middle of the volume. 
He brought it nearer to his eyes, then held it at a greater 
distance, next took it to the light, then again looked 
closely at it, as if doubtful whether the passage that 
struck him could be there or not. 

" Why, now, dash me ! — "Well, that is true, and as it 
should be ! Now, where could he have picked that up ? 
Sash me, if I don't think there is something in this chap 
after all ! " 

" What is it, sir ? " 

He read the following passage : 

" The stranger begged his horse might be attended to. She [Mrs. 
McCandlish] went ont to school the hostler. 

« < There was never a prettier bit of horse-flesh in the stable of the 
Grordon Arms/ said the man ; which information increased the 
landlady's respect for the rider.'' 

" Come, now," exclaimed Petlock, " that is true and to 
the purpose ; dash me if it isn't ! A pretty bit of horse- 
flesh, you see, increased the landlady's respect for the 
gentleman, just as it naturally ought to do. Now, there's 
a saying for you, sound wind and limb, and without a 
blemish. If all the book was like that " 

^' If you like to read it you may take it home with 
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you ; and when you have finished that volume, the next 
shall be at your service." 

^'Eead it? "Why — read it! — and yet I've a gze^t 
mind to it, too : I see at once he is no common chap : 
that is a clever saying, but as to reading — why — and 
yet — Come, I've given her her head, and won't baulk 
her; she shall take it now, rough or smooth, let what 
may be on the other side. I will read it, dash me if I 
don't!" 

So saying, he thrust, or rather dug, the book into bis 
pocket, with the desperate recklessness of consequenoea 
of one that felt that another moment's reflection would 
deter him altogether from so rash an undertaking. 

Upon several occasions subsequent to this, he was 
asked how he liked *' Quy Mannering," and whether he 
had yet done with the first volume ; and, indeed, some 
astonishment had been expressed by the family, at Squire 
Eetlock's detaining it so long — for several weeks, I 
believe. 

'' And how do you like ' Guy Mannering,' sir P" 

" Oh, a charming book, sir ; a charming book, indeed t 
* You may always tell a gentleman by his horse,' as the 
landlady meant to say. It is a charming book. I 
never fail to take a light canter over it every evening 
after tea." 

"Then, by this time, you must want the second 
volume." 

" No, thank 'ee ; you are very kind ; but the one I have 
will do very well for me." 

" How ! I don't clearly understand you." 

" Why, Mr. S , I don't know whether it may be 
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the same thing with you, but I'll tell you how it is with 
me. You see, I sit down and read five or six leaves at 
night, and the next morning it is all clean out of my head ; 
80 that when I go to it again the reading is all fresh, and 
just the same as new to me. Therefore, unless you want 
the book, it will do as well for me as any other." 

On the day of the sale, I accompanied my friend to 
C ^y, whither he went with the intention of pur- 
chasing " Stuart's Athens." We took our stand imme- 
diately opposite to the auctioneer. The books were 
selling, as this eloquent functionary truly said, 'Mog 
cheap;" and, judging by the appearance of the persons 
present, who did not seem of a quality either to appre- 
ciate or desire so recherche a work, we expected to get it 
for a very moderate sum. At length it was put up ; and, 
after a preparatory flourish from the auctioneer, he, as is 
usual in such cases, declared himself confldent that he 
was very much within the mark in valuing it at — what 
certainly was an outrageous price ; and, as is also usual 
in such cases, a dead silence ensued. 

'' Well, then, shall I say forty guineas for this splendid 
work ? — Twenty ? — Ten ? — Consider, gentlemen, this 
most magniflcent " And, after having exhausted 

all the flowers of auction-room oratory in its praise, 
lie added, with a sigh which seemed to come from 
the very bottom of his — pulpit, " Well, then, shall I say 
six?" 

Here was a pause which, to us, was highly gratifying. 

« Five," said Mr. S 

" Pive guineas only are bid. — Six I Thank you, sir." 

" Seven," continued my friend. 
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" Seven," responded the auctioneer. " Eight ! Thank 
you, sir." 

Mr. S went on in this way, guinea by guinea, till, 

having bid thirteen, and the auctioneer still thanking 
some viewless antagonist — (for we heard no one make 
the biddings, nor did we see anybody nod) — ^for an addi- 
tional guinea, he inquired whether there was any order 
to buy the lot in at a certain price, as, if so, it would 
save time to declare it at once. Being assured that it 
was a sale without reserve, he was led on the same 
manner to twenty-three guineas (at which point he deter- 
mined to stop), where he was met as before. 

" Twenty-three guineas are bid. — Twenty-four. Thank 
you, sir. Twenty-four ; going for twenty-four. Gone ! 
* Stuart's Athens' " (turning to his clerk) "for twenty- 
four guineas to Squire Fetlock." 

We turned round, and, to our astonishment, close 
behind us there stood the identical and unquestionable 
Squire ! 

"My dear sir, is it possible you have purchased 
^ Stuarfs Athens?* Besides, didn't you perceive that 
I was bidding for that lot ?" 

" To be sure I did, and that's why I never lost the 
scent for a moment. I know nothing about goods of 
this kind, and as you are a clever hand at them, I was 
certain I couldn't be very wide of the field by keeping a 
guinea ahead of you." 

" But you have purchased, at an extravagant price, 
a work which will be utterly useless to you, whilst to 



me " 



" Useless to me ? Not such a fool, neither. I don't 
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often buy a pig in a poke. Mj good lady came to look 
at them yesterday, and they are the very thing for the 
nook in the breakfast parlour.** 

" But I assure you they are upon a subject about 
which you are indiflferent. Let me have them, and 1*11 
fill your nook with books which shall be equally valuable, 
and much more entertaining to you.*' 

" Entertaining ! . Why, Lord love you, you don't 
suppose I should ever think of reading those big devils — 
why, they are as big again as the church Bible; 
besides *' 

" For that very reason : and by making the exchange 
you will oblige me, and in no way be a loser yourself." 

" Why now, look 'ee ; this is the first time in my life 
I ever bought books : if they are worth your money, they 
must be worth mine ; so, at any rate, I havn't made a 
gaby of myself, as I might have done if you hadn't been 
here. As to changing them for a pack of your little 
hop-o'-my-thumbs, no bigger than the one you lent me 
t'other night ! — Suppose I should ask you to let me have 
the mare you rode to cover o' Thursday — and a clever 
mare she is, and worth a hundred and thirty if she's 
worth a pound ! — I say, suppose I should say to you, 
* Let me have that mare, Mr. S— , and 1*11 give you 
half a score mice-ponies for her.' Why, setting the value 
out of the question, the thing wouldn*t be reasonable, 
you know. No, no ! pray excuse me ; besides, I promised 
my madam to humour her fancy ; and do the thing hand- 
somely or let it alone, is my motto." 

As the concluding part of this speech was delivered in 
somewhat an angry tone, the attempt at negotiation was 
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abandoned ; and, for anything I know to the contrary, 
to this day the splendid gilt backs of " Stuart's Athens" 
constitute the chief ornament of Squire Petlock's break- 
fast parlour. 



It is no uncommon thing for a painter, when he has 
executed a subject, to paint another of a corresponding 
character as a companion to it. Following such example, 
I will place as a pendant to Squire Fetlock a sketch of 

SQUIRE JEHU. 

At the close of the year 182 — , I crossed in the steamer 
from Dover to Calais. The day was anything but 
pleasant, for it was cold, it was blowing hard, and to this 
was added a small, sharp, drizzling rain. However, of 
these three disagreeable companions the wind exhibited 
the most friendly intentions, for it was evident he was 
going to Calais as well as ourselves. Upon such occa- 
sions he is — as it was once said of an ugly but well-formed 
woman — an angel to follow (or, more strictly speaking 
of him, to be followed by), but the very devil to meet j 
and as we received an assurance, with every appear- 
ance of its fulfilment, that under his kind auspices we 
should be anchored in the opposite port within two hoars 
and a half, I, for one, was happy to pay the penalty of 
some personal inconvenience, in consideration of a speedy 
voyage. 

The ocean is unquestionably a magnificent animal, but 
his temper is unequal and uncertain : it is either veiy 
smooth, very sulky, or very savage. He is as capricious 
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as a spoiled cUld, and as thorougH a coquette as a French 
opera-dancer. There may be some who think he merits 
all the fine things that have been said and sung of him ; 
but they, perhaps, are acquainted with him only at 
Hastings or Margate ; had they ever encountered him in 
the Bay of Biscay, or in a north-wester off the Cape, I 
am persuaded they would ever after find it more agree- 
able to praise him than to associate with him. The 
laudatory effusions of the great court-poet o'f Neptune, 
Lord Byron, may be quoted in his favour ; but I protest 
against them in toto; first, because no faith is to be 
placed in the laudatory effusions of any court-poet what- 
ever ; and, secondly, because I consider his lordship an 
incompetent judge of the case, inasmuch as he knew but 
little of his marine majesty, except when sailmg on one 
of the finest seas in the world, from one beautiful island 
to another, and scarcely ever out of sight of land. For 
my own part, however, I dislike the beast ; and I 
never would ride even for three hours on his unruly 
back, if, by any sacrifice, I could get clear of him in 
two. 

Well ; we quitted the harbour at about twelve o'clock 
at noon, under the most favourable auspices. There 
were many passengers on board ; several horses in the 
hold ; and, on the deck, a carriage built mail-coach 
fashion, a tilbury, and a cabriolet ; and, as these vehicles 
all bore the same arms, it required no conjuror to per- 
ceive that they were all the property of one and the same 
owner. A rapid and easy passage being anticipated, the 
carriage-bodies were not dismounted from the wheels — a 
precaution which would have been taken had the wind 
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been ever so slightly adverse. Of this neglect we soon 
experienced the unlucky consequences. 

"We were hardly two leagues from shore when the 
wind, which had hitherto been with us, turned completely 
about. The vessel pitched and rolled considerably, and 
the carriages beforementioned standing high above the 
deck and holding the wind, which was now directly 
against us, not only aggravated the unpleasant irregu- 
larities of the vessel's motion, but greatly impeded its 
progress. I have invariably found that by keeping my 
seat, neither turning to the right hand nor to the left, 
maintaining an inviolable silence, engaging the mind (by 
reading, if possible), and keeping the eye steadily fixed 
on some given object (in that case it would be the book), 
the chances against sea-sickness have been greatly in my 
favour. Of course it would be impossible to persevere 
in this system on a voyage of loDg duration. 

Sea-sickness ! Oh ! if you would teach a proud man a 
bitter lesson of humility, put him on board a badly- 
trimmed steamboat — in the short, choppy sea of the 
Channel — on a raw, rough, gusty day — with the wind 
blowing smack in his teeth (every one of these conditions 
roust be fulfilled in order to produce the desired effect) 
—-and I'll answer for it, unless his stomach be made of 
wrought iron, he will come out of it an humbler and a. 
better man than after one of Parson Irving's most ap- 
palling discourses. By no other process, in nature or in 
art, is the moral and physical man so utterly abased. 
Tour dearest friend, your child, the very wife of your 
afiections, might call upon you for aid, yet you lack both 
strength and courage to afibrd it ! 
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The last person who had come on board (and it was 
clear he had purposely made us wait for him) was a tall, 
thin, yellow-faced East Indian. He took his station at 
the stem; and, having, with a supercilious air, eyed 
everyone around him, he inquired, in a tone at once 
haughty and careless, "Where is the master of this 
hoat ? " 

" I am the captain of the vessel, sir." 

" Oh, ho ! captam f — of the vessel ? Ha ! well ; here 
— take my passage-money at once, and let me have no 
further trouble. I am " — and he continued, with a par- 
ticular emphasis on each word — " I am — Major — G-eneral 
—Sir— Somebody — Sora ething.' ' 

"Within a quarter of an hour after the slippery trick 
played upon us by our quondam friend, the wind, this 
Major-General Sir Somebody Something lay rolling 
about the deck. He groaned, he yelled, he cried for 
help — for pity. But there was neither help nor pity for, 
nor even care or thought of, this specimen of insolent 
jElast Indianism. The supreme leveller of distinctions is 
Death ; Love is said to be the next ; but I doubt whether 
Sea-sickness might not fairly dispute the claim with him. 

My system had already stood the test of two hours' 
buffeting ; I had not once changed my position ; and 
had maintained my vow of silence with the devotion of a 
Trappist, in spite of the frequent attempts of a person 
at my side to force me into a conversation. Under any 
other circumstances, this proceeding of mine would have 
savoured somewhat of brutality ; but the present posture 
of affairs was its sufficient apology. To say the truth, 
the temptations which my neighbour held out were so 
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slight — his questions and remarks being trivial, and his 
language vulgar — that, even had we met in a situation 
the most favourable to the '^ sweet interchange of 
thought," I should have felt but little more disposed to 
the intercourse. Erom the style of his remarks, I at 
once set him down for a groom. At length, finding his 
most strenuous endeavours abortive, he desisted. For 
about an hour, he lefb me to the enjoyment of my own 
reflections, and I had begun to hope I should get through 
the voyage without further disturbance. The poor 
fellow was suffering dreadfully; when, taking a hastj 
advantage of one of his brief intervals of repose, he sud- 
denly turned round, twitched my elbow, and, in a tone 
of voice compounded of a sob and a sigh, he said— 
" "Was you ever at Leighton-Buzzard, sir ? " 

The oddity of the question, and at such a moment too^ 
coupled with the oddity of the name of the place he 
mentioned, extorted from me a loud laugh. I just 
turned my head to inform him that I had not yet en- 
joyed that happiness, and from that instant ! 

"Well, it was now four o'clock ; and, instead of being 
seated before a good fire at Calais, as we ought to hsve 
been, we were only about mid-channel. The captain, 
attributing much of this delay to the carriages, gave aa 
order that they should be dismounted. As it was blow- 
ing a gale, this was a work of much difficulty and some 
danger; and, indeed, the vessel giving a lurch in the 
course of the process, the Tritons were within an aoe of . 
enjoying an opportunity of deciding which was the more 
agreeable — riding on a dolphin or in an English mail- 
coach. 
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Whilst this was going on, my neighbour gave signs 
of the most intense anxiety. His inquiries as to the 
probable danger were frequent and urgent. He rose 
from his seat, and made a desperate effort to join the 
men who Were employed about the carriages, but in vain 
— ^he could not keep his footing for a second step. He 
called upon Eobert, Jones, and Tyler (his fellow-servants, 
as I imagined) but they were all ill, and no one responded 
to his summons. Hitherto, his cry had been, " Nobody 
knows what I suffer!" but now, to my astonishment, 
after each convulsive throe, he exclaimed, " O, my poor 
panels ! " at the same time looking dolefully towards the 
vehicles. 

The men having accomplished their object of dis- 
mounting the carriages, we made more way ; and, at half 
past six, being at last within musket-shot of Calais 
harbour, and calling about us for portmanteaus and 
night-bags, we enjoyed the unspeakable gratification of 
— seeing the fort-light lowered, the signal for us to 
stand out till next tide. However, the greater number 
on board preferred the alternative of being put ashore 
in boats. 

Whilst waiting for these, and being in smooth water, 
I had an opportunity of taking a better view of my 
neighbour. He was soon joined by Eobert, Jones, and 
Tyler; and, from his shaking hands, and the general 
familiarity of his greetings, I should have concluded that 
I was right in my first conjecture about him, but for a 
dash of coarse respect on the part of the others, and 
their occasionally styling him " Sir ! " I now thought 
myself warranted in referring him to a higher rank ; and 
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^m that of a groom I elevated him to the grade of a 
horse-dealer. 

As I have already said, his language and manner wero 
vulgar. As a specimen, I will give his latest instmctioni 
to the man who appeared to be the first in command 
under him — merely suppressing the oaths with which 
they were interlarded. 

" Well, I say, Tyler, it's the best of a bad joh, an't 
it ? It might have been a precious sight worse. Tha 
scratches on the cab be the worst part of it, thongk 
Now, Tyler, lad, I say, look sharp, as soon as it's lights 
about getting *em out of this queer consam. And, I aay, 
Tyler, mind how they get the horses out of the hold* 
But I'll be down myself, as soon as I get my blinkers off 
in the morning." And he took his seat in the boat, with 
a " Ta^-hip ! all right ! push along ! " 

The next morning, I was walking across the court- 
yard of Meurice's Hotel at Calais, and there I saw this 
same person, with his assistants, busied about the 
carriages. He hailed me. 

" I say, Squire; we're better off here than we were lasfe 
night. Now, come here, and bless your eyes with a sight 
of my mail-coach. That's prime, isn't it ? I'll defy any 
man in England, from the Duke of York downwards, to 
turn out such a thing as that. Built by the best mail- 
coach builder going. I tell you what. Sir, the only 
knowin' thing, is driving the reg'lar stage coach. I'd 
rather drive the stage than my own horses at any time ; 
I drove a stage-coach thirty mile out and thirty mile in, 
every day this last season." 
I K'ow, had I nothing more to tell of this person, I 
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would freely admit that I had exhibited a common-place 
character, such as is to be found on any day of the year 
in any stable in England, and not un&equently in 
apartments of higher pretensions. But I have not yet 
done with him. 

In the evening, I went into the room where the table 
d^hote was served, at which, as I had previously left 
word, I intended to take my dinner. 

Near the fire-place were two gentlemen in earnest 

conversation: one was apparently about fifty years of 

age ; the other, attired in an evening dress, of not more 

than three or four and twenty. They were speaking 

French, and the subject of their conversation was the 

relative merits of Comeille and Kacine. As I took some 

interest in the subject of their discussion, and it not 

being required, in any public room on the Continent, 

that a person with the appearance and manners of a 

gentleman, should present his pedigree or his rent-roll 

before he dared address a stranger — being also somewhat 

conversant with the question in debate — I had little 

hesitation in making one of the party, and joining in the 

conversation. As the younger gentleman gave the pre-> 

ference to Comeille for all the higher dramatic qualities, 

reserving to Bacine the pre-eminence in 'purity and 

elegance of diction (qualities which, perhaps, none but 

a Frenchman can fully appreciate), I took his side in the 

argument. I could not help thinking I had seen him 

before, but where, I could not, for the soul of me, 

remember. The contour of his face was decidedly 

English ; but his accent, his dress, and his address, were 

French — polished French. 

p 2 
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Dinner was served, and we were proceeding to oiu 
places, when the panegyrist of Comeille, giving me a 
slap on the back, said, " I say. Squire, this is better than 
the steamer yesterday. I'm blessed if ever I mounted 
behind such a team in my life ! " 

Had the sable gentleman himself appeared before me, 
I could not have been more amazed. It was, beyond all 
question, the groom — at the very best, the horse-dealer of 
yesterday. 

As to eating, I might as well have attempted to 
swallow the table as any of the comfortable things upon 
it. I took a glass of wine, another, and another. I saw 
him speaking to the elderly frenchman; he addressed 
him in all the forms of Prench politeness. If any one 
spoke to him in English, his reply was invariably in 
vulgar terms. I had certain qualms about the company 
I was in, and bethought me of my sins. However, I 
took a mouthful, tossed off another glass of pleasant 
Burgundy, and acquired courage. I addressed my 
steamboat companion in Prench ; and nothing could be 
more sensible than the matter, nothing more refined than 
the manner, of his replies. I addressed him in English 
— he felt and smelt of the stable. I repeated this expe- 
riment several times, and invariably the result was the 
same. This was a puzzle, and it kept me waking the 
greater part of the following night. The next day, it was 
explained to me by one of his most intimate friends, 
whom I accidentally met, and with whom I was slightly 
acquainted. 

At a very early age, even before he had acquired a 
a knowledge of his mother-tongue, he was sent (q ^ho 
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College of , one of the best places for education in 

Prance. He made good use of his time, and became an 
accomplished Prench scholar. There he remained till 
his nineteenth year, when, on the death of his father, 
he was sent for to England. Upon his arrival, he found 
himself the inheritor of an estate of twenty thousand a- 
year. He soon imbibed a passionate fondness for breed- 
ing and management of horses, the consequence of which 
was that his English education was almost solely acquired 
in the stable and from its inmates. This explanation 
suflBciently accounted for the strange compound of the 
refined French gentleman and the vulgar, slang English- 
man, as exhibited by no less a personage than him whom 
we shall designate as — Sqtjiee Jehu. 
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THE ESTCONVENIENCES 

or 
A COlSrVENIENT DISTANCE* 

" Hfmboldt," said a certain Captain in the "West- 
Middlesex Militia, "Humboldt is an overrated man; 
there is very little in him ; and he knows nothing of 
geography ! " 

"How! that celebrated traveller knows nothing of 
geography ? " 

" No more than my black terrier there, sir. I met 
him once at a party at the Bussian Ambassador's at 
Paris, and put him to the proof. As long as he was 
talking about the Andes, and the Cordilleras, and places 
which nobody but himself had ever heard of, he carried 
it all his own way ; but the moment I put a straight- 
forward question to him, which any schoolboy might hate 
answered,'he was floored. ' Now, Baron,' said I — taking 
him by surprise — * Now, Baron, can you tell me where 
Tumham Q-reen is ? ' Upon — m^ — honour, he knew no 
more about it than I know about Jericho ! " 

* Shortly after the first appearance of this Sketch, it wii 
dramatized at Co vent- Garden Theatre. Perhaps others m the preseit 
collection may have been honoured in a similar way. This ci^ 
camstance is noted only for the purpose of asserting the priority of 
the Essayist to the Dramatist — ^a point which, but for such preoantioiit 
might become a matter of serious controversy with generations yet 
unborn. 
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Kow, for fche information of Baron Humboldt, and of 
Buch other persons whose education in that important 
branch of knowledge called geography maj haye been 
neglected, it will be useful to state that Turnham Green 
is a village, situated on the Western Boad, distant about 
five miles from London, and two from the well-payed 
and agreeable town of Brentford. Its chief produce is 
Genteel Education for Young Ladies^ which is supplied by 
numerous manufactories, bearing the various designations 
of seminaries, establishments, institutions, &c., or, as — ere 
the march of intellect began — ^with vulgar propriety they 
were termed boarding-schools ; and its population con- 
sists of about 

But away with the hundreds and the thousands ! for 
since the Wadds have abandoned the place, the remain- 
ing souh are mere no'hodies in our estimation. 

Who that has ever journeyed from the giant metropolis 
towards the town beloved by surgeons, wheelwrights, 
farriers, and blacksmiths, the one and unparalleled Brent- 
ford, but must have observed, on the left hand side of 
the road, at the farthermost corner of the rural Alma 
Mater I have described, a house remarkable for an air of 
snugness and comfort, and an appearance altogether be- 
speaking respectabiUty and solid wealth of its owner. 
It stood alone : that circumstance told of independence ; 
it was no more than two stories high, and was as square 
as a chess-board : to these would the intelligent observer 
at once attribute snugness and comfort ; and, for an in- 
dication of wealth, there it stood, as plain as a pike-staff, 
in the plate-glass which filled the sashes of all the prin- 
cipal front-windows. But, £rom the adoption of this one 
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of the necessaries of life — for it is idle to rank plate- 
glass windows amongst the superfluities — ^it was evidenty 
also, that the owner was a man of sound common sense : 
he was resolved to see things as they are; and he well 
knew that so to hehold them, through the common 
material used for excluding wind and weather, was 
scarcely possible. 

Who would endure to sit during fifteen consecutiye 
minutes in a room where the tables and chairs were 
standing in and out, like so many inexpert dancers in a 
quadrille ; where the lustre was suspended right awaj 
from the centre, and leflb lackadaisically drooping six 
inches lower on one side than on the other ; the carpet 
ill-joined, so as to present the pattern in bold confusion ; 
the ornaments on the mantle-piece thrust lovingly 
together in one comer ;' the paper hangings presenting, 
here and there, a crooked straight line ; and where the 
pictures— oh, ye gods ! — were hung with so intrepid a 
disregard of both the horizontal and the perpendicular, 
as would induce you to suppose they were intended to 
iUustrate some geometrical problem .concerning angles 
varying from fifteen degrees to five-and-forty. Who 
could endure all this, and not die of vertigo ? He alone 
who would venture to dance a hornpipe on one of the 
arms of the cross of St. Paul's ! Yet are there many 
persons, whose characters in other respects are unim- 
peachable, who are daily guilty of a look-out through 
a material which distorts every object seen through it— 
zig-zagging the opposite buildings ; thrusting the heads 
of the trees a foot to the right, or to the left, of their 
parent stems ; cutting in twain every unfortunate being 
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that happens to pass ; and (if at the sea-side) twisting 
the grand, even line of the horizon into all manner of 
fantastic shapes. 

But to return. 

Perfect in its kind as was this edifice, a taste severely 
critical might have objected to two of its accessories, 
namely, a common little plaster cast of the Duke of 
Wellington stuck in the fan-light over the door ; and the 
leaden figure of a Cupid standing in a bed of tulips, 
in front of the house, squirting up a thin thread of 
water to the height of some six or seven feet. And yet 
were these not altogether devoid of utility, for they 
saved a world of questions, and plainly told you that the 
inhabitant was, or had been, a gentleman of the City. 
Besides, since few fortunes would suffice to rival Ver- 
sailles, a private individual who is fond of cascades, 
fountains, and jets-d^eau, must be content with what he 
can reasonably accomplish in that way ; and, in spite of 
Pennaut, who somewhere says, " I hate your drip-drip- 
a-drips, miscalled cascades," a good-natured observer 
would consider these tiny hints at fine art and ornament 
as indications of the gigantic scale on which their per- 
petrators would execute, were they provided with " the 
appliances and means to boot." Por my own part, not- 
withstanding these trifling drawbacks, I never passed 
this happy-looking mansion without a feeling of admira- 
tion of the genius which had directed its construction, 
and something, perhaps, like envy of its cosy occupant. 
" Mr. Kufus Wadd," have I often thought, " must be 
the happiest man in the King's dominions." 

Alas ! alas ! for human happiness ! 
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The last time I saw this abode of bliss — it hu Hnoe 
been demolished, its fair garden has been up-rooted, and 
the little squirting Cupid is inhumanly exposed for sale 
at a plumber's at Hammersmith, and naught remains to 
mark that such things were, but a heap of rubbish, and a 
notice stuck upon a pole, that the ground is to be let on 
building leases. Such is the instability of worldly btiek 
and mortar ! 

The last time I passed the house I was astonished and 
alarmed at finding the window-shutters closed, the plaster 
duke removed from his niche over the door, and poor 
dusty Cupid, with chubby mouth (which had heretofore 
ejected the bounteous stream) full of withered leayea, as 
if in mockery of his apparent thirst. The desolation was 
awful ! '' Can Wadd be dead ? " I exclaimed. But I was 
presently relieved from this apprehension by a notice, 
painted on a board, which I had not at first perceived ; 
it was in these precise words — 

This house to he let or sold, with or without the 
fumitttre, on very moderate terms — with immediate 
possession, the owneb ooisa abboai). Mr Jitrther 
particulars, S[c, 

This inscription was conceived in the spirit of profound 
melancholy. It conveyed an idea, affecting in the 
extreme, of resolved and total abandonment. It left no 
resting-place for hope. The resolution it announced was 
immutable. It was so framed as to meet and to ove^ 
come all objections and difficulties. The house might 
either be purchased or hired — it was indifferent to Wadd. 
The furniture might be taken or not — Wadd cared not; 
the option, in both cases, was left with the other con- 
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tracting partj. To Wadd even the terms were of trifling 
importanoe: it was his object to rid kimielf of this 
property and quit his country, and it was clear that 
nothing was to stand in the way of its fulfilment. What 
was the cause of this P I knew nothing of Mr. Wadd ; 
we were total strangers to each other ; yet the desire I 
felt to learn what could have happened to induce mortal 
man to quit this terrestrial paradise was irresistible. It 
was a moral phenomenon which called for explanation ; 
so I went to Mr. Stiles. 

Mr. Stiles was the aactioneer to whom all inquirers 
were referred. • 

> '^ I perceive, sir, that Mr. Wadd's house is to be 
disposed of." 

''It is, sir. It is a most desirable and commodious 
residence, comprising " Here followed an auc- 
tioneer's flourish of considerable length. 

" But, surely, there must be something wrong about 
it; else why is its present owner so anxious to part 
with it ? " 

Mr. Stiles hesitated for a time ; at length he replied : 

'' Why — ye — yes, sir ; it is situated at so convenient a 
distance from town." 

« But if that be all " 

" Why — a — no, sir ; to be candid with you, the dining- 
room is capital, and will accommodate eighteen with all 
the comfort in life." 

'' I do not see that in the light of an objection, Mr. 
Stiles ; and, if there be no other——" 

*^ Why, then, sir, to ^speak out like an honest man-— 
those omnibuses, sir ! It was the omnibuses that tos^sj^^ 
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Mr. Wadd to sell his house and flj his native land ; for 
between ourselyes, he is already gone — ^he could stand it 
no longer." 

The connection between self-expatriation and a Tom- 
ham Green omnibus not being quite evident, I requested 
of Mr. Stiles to explain it ; whereupon he very obligingly 
favoured me with the melancholy story, to the effect 
following, of the sorrows of Wadd. 

Mr. Eufus "Wadd had been, for many years, head of 
the respectable firm of Wadd, Brothers, and Co. (the Co. 
comprising a couple of the junior Wadds), carrying on a 
profitable business in Lawrence Pountney Lane, near 
Thames Street. In this same house the Wadds had 
been established time immemorial ; it was here that 
Eufus drew his first breath ; and here, following the good 
old city custom, in the house of business did he resolve 
to dwell until he should have acquired sufficient wealth 
to warrant his relinquishing the cares of commerce 
altogether. 

By " solid wealth " (a phrase already used), nothing 
more was meant than a real hond-fide property, producing 
a certain income of some hundreds, in contradistinction 
to "immense wealth" in mining speculations, foreign 
bonds, &c., which cannot, strictly speaking, be termed 
"solid;" and Mr. Wadd's notion of "sufficient" ex- 
tended not beyond a clear and unencumbered seven 
hundred and fifty pounds per annum. Till he had 
attained the uttermost shilling of this sum, not all the 
entreaties of his wife and his daughter, nor his own 
secret longings after rural retirement, could induce him 
to quit the Some^ as he emphatically termed it ; and the 
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merit of maintaiiUDg his resolution will appear the 
greater when it is stated that, from his earliest youth, 
his most earnest wish had been to lead the life of a 
country gentleman. 

Many of our most profound desires may be traced to 
some trivial circumstance operating constantly, though 
imperceptibly, upon the mind. 

In a large enclosure (somewhat in appearance like a 
burying-ground) in Lawrence Pountney Lane, stands a 
huge tree, in form resembling the elm ; though, as its 
leaves are usually black (excepting after a heavy rain, 
when they assume a dingy brownish-green colour), a 
cautious observer would hesitate before he referred it 
decidedly to that class. However, it certainly is a tree ; 
and the windows of the bed-room formerly occupied by 
Mr. Eufus command an agreeable view of it. There would 
he sit for hours, after the cares of business were ended, 
reading "Thomson's Seasons" — his only book — and 
listening to the wind as it elbowed its way through the 
numerous stacks of ^chimneys, and just ruffled the top- 
most leaves of the tree. To this habit, no doubt, is to be 
traced his settled wish for rural life ; and that this wish 
was early engendered may be inferred from a pastoral 
song of his own composition, written on a blank leaf of 
"The Seasons :" for, since his morality was inflexible, and 
his fidelity to Mrs. Wadd imquestioned, the third and 
fourth lines of the second verse may be taken as proof 
that the poem was composed prior to his marriage. 
The song has been justly characterized as a sweet 
song, and as such it will be acceptable to all lovers of 
sweet poetry, 
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' Tib sweet to be a shepherd-boj— 

How sweet the shepherd's labour I 
Sweet lambkins all his cares employ — 

How sweet his pipe and tabor ! 
How sweet his frugal meat to eat 

By sweetlj-shaded mountain ! 
Sweet firoits his fare, with water sweet. 

From sweetly.flowing fountain. 

'Tis sweet when Evening spreads her shades^ 

Through some sweet grove to wander ; 
And sweet f amidst its gentle glades, 

On maiden sweet to ponder. 
At nighty the sweet green grass his bed, 

.His lull-song sweet the billow, 
A moonbeam sweet to wrap his head, 

A daisy sweet his pillow. 

Pity tbat a being like Wadd, formed bj Nature for tbe 
enjoyment of tbe sylvan solitudes of Tumbam Green, 
sbould have been bunted from their precincts ere be had 
scarcely tasted of tbeir pleasures ! 

There are persons who, when they contemplate an 
abandonment of tbe Capital, send tbeir imaginations full 
gallop across the Pyrenees ; others, of less ardent tem- 
perament, dream of nothing beyond Geneva or Lausanne ; 
some, again, of colder constitutions, stop short in 
Wales — some, even at Walthamstowe. Of this, tbe 
most moderate class, was Mr. Wadd. He did not intend, 
upon his quitting Lawrence Pountney Lane, to become 
either a bear or a hermit. He knew that old habits are 
not to be put off like an old garment : consequently, tbat 
he might, now and then, feel a longing to visit bis old 
haunts, and see how things were going on at Garraway's, 
on 'Change, or at "the House ; " and to this end, a con- 
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yenient distance from town was desirable. In eril hour, 
he found precisely the thing he wanted: some demon 
thrust under his very nose an advertisement of — "A 
house to be sold, most delightfully situated at a con- 
venient distance from London, enjoying the desirable 
advantage of commanding coaches, up and down, four 
times a-day ; " — and he fell plump into the snare. The 
seven hundred and fifty pounds per annum were com- 
pleted, and away to Turnham G-reen went Mr. Wadd. 

Wadd. had never been fond of company — thereby 
meaning visitors, occasional droppers-in ; they interfered 
with his habits. In London his mornings were, of 
course, secured against such intruders by the imperious 
duties of business ; besides which, in his neighbourhood, 
every man has his own to attend to. But his evenings 
were by no means so safe ; and it had frequently hap- 
pened that his intercourse with his favourite Thomson, 
and his sly dallyings with the Muses, were interrupted 
by the unwelcome call of some acquaintance, who had 
kindly resolved to come and spend a couple of hours with 
him. Yet he was fond of society — ^that is to say, when- 
ever it exactly suited his own good pleasure and con- 
venience ; and, once a month or so, he would invite a few 
friends to a family dinner, which, in due time (and as it 
was but fair it should be), was regularly accounted for 
by an invitation from each of the guests. Here, at his rural 
iresidence, no such unexpected invasions as those alluded 
to could be accomplished : he was protected by distance. 

But, it may be inquired, how did Mr. Eufus Wadd 
intend to spend his comfortable income, with no one but 
a wife and daughter to provide for P — and how pass his 
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mornings, whicb, to a man formerly used to oocupation, 
must press wearily on his hands ? — -Why, with respect to 
his income, he did not intend to spend it : on the con- 
trary, he had resolved, by severe economy, and by sundry 
dabblings in sundry matters, whenever he paid a visit to 
the city, " to make this mickle more ; " and, with respect 
to his time, he had devised a variety of methods of passing 
it entirely to his own satisfaction. His mornings would 
partly be occupied in his garden, in carefully watching 
the gooseberries on his bushes, and picking the sufELcient 
number for the day's pudding — for gardeners are great 
rogues and are not to be trusted. His evenings he 
would devote to amusement — chiefly his own : he would 
perfect himself in Thomson, undertake the study of the 
other rural poets, and make up the daily account of his 
outgoings and his savings. Then, once a year, on his 
daughter's birthday, which fortunately occurred in July, 
he would give a splendid entertainment — a breakfast on 
the back lawn — to all his friends and acquaintance. 
This would be a handsomer-looking thing than a dinner, 
less troublesome, less expensive ; and at that particular 
season he should have such an abundance of fruit — of 
which, as he kindly considered, Londoners are so pas- 
sionately fond — that, if his friends did not eat it, his pigs 
must. But there was beneath this scheme of the " splen- 
did annual" a politic intention altogether worthy ofWadd, 
and one which his head alone perhaps could have conceived: 
it would serve as a set-off against the dinner-scores 
he might run with his City friends, whenever his affairs 
might call him eastward; and his friendly reminder 
on any such occasion, " Eemember, we shall expect you 
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at the Green on the 27th of next July," would also serve 
as a hint, at which no one could reasonably take offence, 
that they would not be expected till then. 

These, however, were but projects, few of which were 
destined to be fulfilled. 

It was on Thursday, the fifth of August, that the 
Wadds took possession of the new mansion. 

On the sixth (Friday), as the clock struck five, and 
just as they were sitting down to dinner, the stage-coach 
stopped at the door. The servant announced the arrival 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bobert Wadd and Master Tom. Bufus 
stood like one transfixed — like his royal namesake, if you 
please. 

"By Jingo, Bufus," exclaimed his cousin Bob, "you 
are at the most convenient distance ! delightful ! Pino 
afternoon, nothing to do, at half-past three Betsy and I 
took it into our heads to come down, no sooner said than 
done — capital loin of veal that, upon m^ word — took little 
Tom with us — Tom, my dear, don't be picking the edges 
of that tart ; they'll give you some presently — jumped 
into a Turnham-G-reeu coach at the G-oose and Gridiron, 
and here we are, just in pudding- time." 

"Capital sherry this, Bufus!" continued Bob, emp- 
tying and instantly replenishing his glass. 

" But, it is all I have of the kind," replied Bufus ; 
hastily taking the decanter from Bob, and placing it close 
at his own elbow. " Had I but received five minutes' 
notice of this incursion," thought he, " I would have per- 
formed my usual manoeuvre : — put the Cape Madeira on 
table, and kept my own pint of East India sherry, for my 
own drinking, at my oion side on the floor." 

a 
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"This is a fine warm afternoon for claret^ isn't it^ 
Eufus ? " observed the excruciating Bob. 

" The afternoon is rather warm," replied Eufus, but, 
evading the latter part of the observation, he continited; 
"I have a fine cold spring here — delicious water! I 
think a little cold brandy-and- water the best thing in the 
world in such very warm weather." 

''Bo you, Mr. Eufus?" exclaimed Mrs. Bobert; 
** then how extremely ceremonious on your part that you 
never ask for it at our table ! When you dine with us 
you are content to drink moselle, or hock, or claret, or 
any other wine we may chance to give you. Now, pray, 
Eobert, love (addressing her 'husband), the next time 
cousin Eufus dines vdth us, pray be more attentive to 
his comfort — and remember this.^* 

An approving glance passed from Bob to his wi& 
Accustomed to receive Eufus (as they did their other 
friends) with liberal hospitality, they experienced some- 
thing like disgust at the sordid parsimony which cliarao- 
terized his reception of them upon the present occasion. 
The gun, it must be owned, was charged to the muzzle; 
and certainly it lost nothing of its effect &om Mm. 
Eobert's manner of letting it ofi*. 

Eufus "Wadd made no reply, but went to the cellar and 
returned with a bottle of port. 

The gentlemen having finished their wine, and Bob 
putting a negative upon Eufus's, " If you toish for any 
more wine, I shan't mind the trouble of going again to 
the cellar," — coffee was introduced. 

" Now, see, Betsy, my love," said Bob ; " 'tis as I told 
you, a most convenient distance : plenty of time to take 
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one's wine comfortably, get a cup of Ha ! whore's 

Tom ? Oh, he's quite safe ; I see him amongst the 
strawberries." 

Eufus's heart sank within him. 

" Can't leave the little fellow with you to-night," con- 
tinued cousin Bob; ''but he shall come and spend a 
month with you before we lose the fine weather ; nice 
distance for the boy. As I was saying, time to take our 
wine and coffee ; at half-past eight the stage calls for us ; 
and at ten there we are at home. Charming distance, 
isn't it, Betsy, my dear ? " 

Half-past eight came, and the guests went. 

" This won't do,'^ thought Eufus. But he not only 
thought it, he said it, and swore it too. That night he 
slept not. 

The next day (Saturday) he gave strict charge to the 
servants that, if any one should come to dinner, they 
were to say the family were all out. 

The order happened to be needless, for no one did 
come, and Bufus began to resume his usual good-humour 
— a species of good-humour which, at the best, was of 
a very questionable quality. 

As the clock was striking eight, a stage-coach drove 
up to the gate, and down jumped a little, round, red, fat, 
man, with a small portmanteau in his hand. 

" TFTio — the — devil — is — that, and what can he want?" 
exclaimed Bufus. 

It was Mr. "Wobble, the underwriter ; one of the 
pleasantest fellows in the City, and one whom Mr. Wadd 
was always delighted to see — at other people's houses. 

" Ha ! Wadd, my boy ! Mrs. W., I'm youra* Ha^V 

Q 2 
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Miss Jemima ! Delightful bouse I declare ; comeg up 
to all I have heard of it ! Jnd the distance ! Stage seti 
you down at the very door, the — very — door. Nice houflej 
indeed,and," — [Bow-wow-wow] — " Adog ! — ^That *11 never 
do. You must chain up that dog to-night, Wadd; I 
can't sleep in a house where there is a dog barking." 

"Sleep;" echoed "Wadd; "why, surely, you are not 
come to sleep here ? " 

" I'm not come to lay awake all night, I can tell you 
that. Ha ! ha ! ha ! you know my way ; I always take 
the bull by the horns. Ha ! ha ! ha ! first come, first 
served. Ha ! ha ! ha ! you may have the house full to- 
morrow — Sunday, you know — and then Sam Wobble 
might come off second best. But don't put yourselves 
out of the way ; anything will do for me ; a garret, any 
thing, only let me have a good bed and plenty of pillows. 
I leave that to you, my dear Mrs. W. — I have a short 
neck and must sleep with my head high, else I might go 
off suddenly in the night ; and a funeral in a newly- 
furnished house would make such a mess, wouldn't it; 
Wadd ? I suppose you have dined ? So have I. I know 
you are a supping people, so I dined early. Well, FH 
just go and make myself comfortable and then come 
down to you. Charming house, delightful distance, I 
declare ! " 

"Where can we put him?" inquired Mrs. Wadd; 
" we can't turn him out now he is here." 

" There is the blue bed," replied the considerate Wadd; 
" it has never been slept in, and may require airing in 
case I should want to use it myself: the very thought of 
a damp bed makes me tremble, so put him into that." 



\ 
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The next day was, as Mr. "Wobble had sagely foretold 
it would be, Sunday, a day of all others dearest to Eufas 
"Wadd, who liked to have his time — as, indeed, he Kked to 
have everything else — to himself. 

But to him this "sabbath was no day of rest.'*' 
The twelve o'clock coach brought Mr. and Mrs. 
William "Wadd, who apologised for not getting down 
in time for breakfast (the distance being so short, 
it was shameful, as they freely admitted, to lose the 
fine of the morning) ; but then the one o'clock coach 
made ample amends to the amiable host, for it brought 
Mr. Parkins (the currier) and his son, just in time for 
luncheon. 

" The distance is so convenient," observed the latter, 
"that one can calculate one's time to a moment; and 
then the luxury of being set down at the very door! " 

" I'll set fire to the house," muttered Rufus. 

The next conveyance introduced Peter "Wadd. 

"I'm sorry your wife is not with you," said Bufus, 
putting the best face he could on the matter, yet heartily 
glad at seeing him solus, 

" You know how it is, Eufus ; women are never ready ; 
but, as the distance is positively not worth mentioning, I 
left them to come by themselves by the next stage." 

''Them!!'' 

" O — ay — ^the two Miss Praters are staying with us, 
so we couldn't do leas than invite them to come with us. 
As I said to Jane, where two can dine three can dine, 

and besides, at this charming place you can make an 

addition to your provision with so little difficulty — ^you 
are at such a convenient distance ! " 
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These two or three days are types of most of those 
that followed. Mr. Wadd saw his projects frustrated, 
his hopes of leisure and retirement destroyed. He was 
seldom left alone, except when he would have given one 
of his ears for society — that was when it rained a deluge, 
and he was constrained to remain in-doors, and s^ 
amusement in beating the devil's tattoo with his fingers 
on the plate-glass windows of his front parlour, or 
watching the little circles, made by the little rain dropsy 
in the little cistern wherein Cupid stood. 

His temper, his patience, his health, and perhaps his 
income, would not much longer have held out againat tiie 
daily importations of visitors consigned to him through 
the medium of those moving lazar-houses, the Tumham- 
Green stages, carrying only six inside ; and he began to 
think of stealing a mile or two lower down the road. 

One morning at breakfast, while Eufus was reading 
the Morning Fost, Mrs. Wadd and Jemima were alarmed 
at hearing a sort of rattling sound in the good man's 
throat. The paper had fallen from his hand, and a piece 
of toast was sticking in his mouth. He was within an 
ace of choking, but their attentions presently relieved 
him. He spoke not, but pointed to the paragraph which 
had so fearfully affected him. It ran as follows : 

" "We are happy to learn that four omnibuses, each 
carrying sixteen inside, will run daily between the City 
and Tumham Green." 

It is supposed that Mr. Eufus Wadd is gone with his 
family to reside at one of the most distant settlements 
on the Swan Biver. 



8: 
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BIOaEAJPHICAIi MEMOIB OP THE LATE AOKEBSTOKB 

B0WEE8C0UBT TIP. 

Thebe is not a remote village in the empire but has 
possessed, time immemorial, an eighth wonder of the 
world, either in its curate or its apothecary. This fact 
is amply attested by any one of what may now be termed 
the old-fashioned Magazines. Together with the charade, 
the tale interminably " continued," the song " set by an 
eminent hand," the never-failing view of a country 
church, so scratchy and wiry that it sets one's teeth on 
edge to look at it ; its arithmetical puzzles, queries from 
ignorant correspondents, and new patterns for ruffles ; 
each succeeding month inflicted a contribution, by some 
Constant Reader, or Sincere Admirer, of "a Biogra- 
phical Sketch of the late Eev. ," or " A life of the 

late ingenious Mr. " (a favourite epithet in those 

days), persons whose very existence was till then a pro- 
found secret to all that unfortunate portion of the world 
not immediately within hearing of those celebrated 
persons' parish bells. Por a long series of years, so 
regular was the appearance of a monthly record of the 
extinction of some village prodigy, that at length it 
amounted to an absolute certainty ; and, together with a 
solo on the oboe by Mr. Park in every new overture, 
and an event of too solemn a nature to be more than 
alluded to in these pages, formed a triad of the oul^ ot« 
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cumstances of whicli it could be positively predicated— 
" That must occur." 

Then was celebrity acquired upon very moderate terms; 
and a month's immortality in the eolomns of any one 
of the periodicals might be had for asking. Great 
geniuses were so abundant that they regularly died at 
the rate of twelve per year for each of the magazines ; 
and it is not a little to the glory of that time, that each 
of these geniuses respectively was the greatest genius in 
Europe. The curate was the biographer of the apothecary; 
or the apothecary of the curate ; and it is not to be won- 
dered at that the most eminent man of his village should 
be considered, by the little world around him, as the mort 
eminent man in the universe ; nor that they, in the 
simplicity of their hearts, should deem the history of his 
life and achievements worthy of being handed down to 
posterity. Let us substitute a city or a kingdom 
for the village, and transform our curate into t 
poet, a painter, or a general, and we shall find that 
the same error, upon a larger scale, is committed eveiy 
day. 

But, when we consider the present improved state of 
our periodical literature, and the exorbitant demands 
made by the public upon their purveyors of intellectui^ 
recreation, it cannot but be a matter of astonishment 
to us to remember that for nearly the whole of the 
eighteenth century, that most enlightened of all possible 
centuries, there existed in the metropolis itself a nume- 
rous class of readers, who were content with such 
materials as those provided for them, and desired nothing 
better or more interesting than a memoir of some 
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super-eminently unknown — even for their " leading 
article ! " 

But however beneficial, in all essential respects, may 
be the vast improvement which has been so rapidlj 
accomplished in both the matter and manner of the 
periodicals, it has, nevertheless, like most improvements, 
inflicted a serious injury upon a considerable number 
of considerable men : the " ingenious writers," " intel- 
ligent correspondents," and "amusing querists," who 
figured with great eclat in the magazines at the begin- 
ning of this century. These it has degraded from their 
^* high estate." It has dimmed the brightness of those 
stars, which were wont to enlighten the hemisphere of 
the "Polite Miscellany," and the "Town and Country." 
The mental appetite of readers has been 80 strongly 
excited by high relishes, that it has lost its taste for such 
plain, homely food as "Description of the Parish 
Church of Little Winklebury, in Somersetshire." Even 
so piquant a treat as 

** My first is a fruit-tree, my second a bird ; 
Pray put these together, and tell me my third ; ** 

even that might fail to stimulate the sense of a fastidious 
epicure of the present period ; and, indeed, it may admit 
of doubt whether he would be interested in the infor- 
mation that " The answer to the charade in our last is 
Frying-pan ;" or would take the slightest pains to inform 
that able correspondent " Inquirer " whether " Shooter's 
Hill ought to be written with a double o or with «" — he 
having ascertained that " about forty years ago a robber 
of the name of Shuter was taken on the very spot !" 
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Ah ! those were the days for the easy acquirement of 
literary fame ! Every one must remember Dick Diin< 
derpate, who used to swagger about town (ay, and was 
pointed at, too), as the celebrated note of interrogation^ 
the ? of the " Town and Country." Dick, by dint of 
sheer ignorance, was a fortune to that interesting work, 
for he half filled its pages with his supplications for 
information. As he knew nothing, and was anxious 
to learn, his queries one month, and the showers of 
answers to them the next, were of themselves nearly 
sufficient to fill a number. But Dick's ^^cheval de 
hataille " — the query by which his reputation was fully, 
established, and upon which it ever after rested — was the 
following : 

TO THE BDITOE, &0. 

" Sir, — ^As the natives of Holland are called Dutch' 
men, I shall be obliged to any of your numerous and 
ingenious readers to inform me whether, through the 
medium of your AiyAly -interesting, Je^ly -instructive, 
wi^ely-circidated, and Zowy-established Magazine, it 
would be proper to call the natives of New Holland 
New Dutchmen, and remain, Sir, 

"Your admiring correspondent, 

(( 99 

No sooner was this erudite question proposed, than 
the savans of the " Town and Country " went to work, 
and the result of their cogitations was a string of fifty- 
seven answers in the succeeding number; one of the 
bunch (of which, as of the above, the stt/le is preserved) 
will serve as a specimen : — 
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TO THE EDITOB. 

*^ Sip,— In answer to the ingenious question of your 
valuable correspondent (?), I beg to inform him I cannot 
say ; but by parity of reasoning, in New South Wales, 
would it be most correct to term the natives New South 
Welshmen, or New South WJialers ? If the latter, I 
should think they ought to be called New Hollanders ; 
under correction, and I remain, 

" A Constant Eeadee." 

Another of the worthies of that time was Tom Pippin, 
who modestly intrenched himself behind the signature of 
" Philo-Botanico-Horti-Curiosiensis." His path to fame 
led through all the market and flower-gardens within 
ten miles of London, and his literary effusions were 
confined to descriptions of the monstrosities of the vege- 
table world. Peaches as large as pumpkins, a cabbage 
overshadowing a circumference of twenty-two feet three 
inches and a quarter ; a green gooseberry, alike regard- 
less of the laws of subordination and the rules of decorum, 
emulating a cat's-head apple in bulk, and (like a com- 
mon-councilman at a turtle-feast) mercilessly experi- 
menting on the elastic power of its own skin ; and apple- 
trees detected in the fact of prematurely pupping on 
their white wigs of blossom, were sure of an immortal 
record from his eloquent pen. But, compared with the 
contributions offered to him as tribute to the celebrity of 
his name, and acknowledgment of his exalted superiority 
in his peculiar walk, the result of his own actual re- 
searches was trifling. Por every gigantic plum or pigmy 
pumpkin really seen by himself, he was "favoured" 
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with accurate descriptions of fifty other wonders and 
curiosities in the same way, discovered by his ^' sineere 
admirers " in different parts of the kingdom ; so that his 
monthly additions to this valuable department of lite- 
rature were, for many years, uninterrupted and un- 
failing. Yet, although upon the strength of this, his 
literary fame, Tom Pippin was considered "a very 
pretty fellow in his day," it may be doubted whether he 
would be equally admired now ; the more so since the 
subjects upon which his talent and genius were especially 
occupied are relinquished by the higher periodicals in 
favour of the morning papers, which derive considerable 
benefit from them during the recess of Parliament, when 
they serve to fill up their chinks and comers. 

A third, Jack Jumble, was a truly original genius. 
He opened a new road to literary renown, and his noble 
daring was rewarded by the enrolment of his name in 
the same list with those of his great contemporaries. 
He was a perfect lion for the time. He it was who first 
discovered the existence of a modem Methuselah in the 
persons of eighteen men, all residing in the same town, 
whose united ages, incredible as it might appear, 
amounted to 1072 years ! Old Parr, who lived a hun- 
dred and sixty years to his own individual share, and 
who, till the period of this important discovery, had 
drawn large drafts upon men's wonder, was now thrown 
completely into shade. His hundred and sixty years were 
considered as the mere infancy of life, and nothing was 
talked of but the eighteen men of one thousand and 
seventy-two years of age ! This sublime discovery pro- 
duced amongst the magazine-readers a positive sensation. 
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Jumble's popularity increased to such an extent, that 
not onlj was his presence at all the literary converso' 
ziones indispensable, but he was engaged by two of the 
leading periodicals to prosecute his researches afber 
similar extraordinary facts. Jack was indefatigable in 
his laborious task ; but ^' the labour we delight in physics 
pain/' and he has been known to furnish, in a single 
month, well-authenticated accounts of as many as seven 
of these joint-stock longevity companies. But what in 
the world is permanent ? This department of literature 
also is now confided to the fostering care of the daily 
papers. Yet, let it not be forgotten by those who, dis- 
daining the restriction of six-score and ten, are deter- 
mined to tell their ages by centuries instead of years, 
that it is to the genius of Jack Jumble they are indebted 
for the means of attaining so desirable an end. Common 
as is now the practice, he it was who first promulgated 
the secret, that, by the simple exercise of the social 
faculty — by making common stock of their years — a 
friendly party might set time at defiance, and boast an 
age which should sink the giants of old into insignifi- 
cance. 

But the most remarkable person of that time was the 
subject of the following memoir. It was originally 
intended for publication in that popular miscellauy, 
" The Muses' Bower ; " but its appearance therein was 
prevented by a calamitous event : nothing less than the 
sudden discontinuance of the popular miscellany itself. 
The fortunate circumstance of " the original MS. having 
recently been discovered," would of itself be a sufficient 
reason for committing it to the press. But it may claim 
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sucb honour on more legitimate grounds. It affords a 
fair specimen at once of the sort of persons then destined 
to immortality ; of the right and title to obtain it tben 
considered to be good and sufficient ; and of the biogra- 
phical aid by which the important object was to be ac- 
complished. Just premising that the most prominent 
merit of the biographer is an extraordinary clearness of 
style, resulting from, what Mrs. Malaprop would call, a 
" nice derangement " of members, we proceed to 

A. BIOGBAPHIOAL UEUOIB 07 ' 

ACKEESTONE BOWERSCOTJET PIP j . 

COMMONLY CALLED 

PHENOMENON FIP. 

We this month present our readers with a beautiful 
copper-plate portrait of the late lamented A. B. Pip, Esq., 
carefully engraved by that justly-famous artist, Mr. Scrape, 
who did the so-much-admired head, without any hair, of 
the Marquis of Grranby, on the same leaf with an accu- 
rate representation of the yew-tree, ingeniously clipped 
into the shape of a judge's wig, as seen in Nettlesworth 
churchyard, which ornamented our last number, together 
with an account thereof, after an original drawing in the 
possession of his family, done by an eminent limner. 

The subject of the present memoir, which is written 
by one who lived on terms of the strictest friendship with 
him, and can bear testimony to his extraordinary worth 
and genius, for upwards of forty years, in the same vil- 
lage, whose departure to a better place he deplores, was 
the second son of the late Eev. Coram Tip, and one of 
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seventeen children, many years curate of the parish of 
Little Pedlington, in tho county of Northampton, and 
Judith, daughter of Eobert Pugden, his wife, formerly 
an eminent attorney of that place. Roger, the eldest 
son — [Here we have five pages of information concerning 
the other sixteen children, their wives, and offspring! 
circumstantially detailing where the dead of the number 
are buried, and how and where the survivors are settled]. 

Shortly after the death of his mother — [an affecting 
narration of the manner of her death by a scarlet-fever, 
with the customary tribute to her exemplary patience, 
and the usual " universally regretted," &c., form a portion 
of the suppressed matter], he was sent to the free 

grammar-school at , under the superintendence of 

the learned Morgan Sandyforth, D.D., when he was only 
nine years old ; and there it was the present writer lormed 
the imperishable friendship which only terminated with 
his life : little imagining — such is the course of sublunary 
things ! — his hand was destined to trace these lines whilst 
he was peacefully sleeping in the grave. 

When little more than sixteen, he was recalled to the 
paternal roof by his father; and, shortly after, being 
thrown from his horse, which was blind, a circumstance 
deeply deplored by his parishioners, who shed torrents of 
unfeigned tears, his death was the consequence. This 
event made a deep impression upon the mind of young 
Ackerstone; and no sooner were his mortal remains 
deposited in tlje earth, than he determined to travel; 
and an opportunity occurred every way to his wishes, 

from the fortunate residence of Lord S , whose eldest 

son was preparing to make the grand tour, within half a 
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mile of the village. An application was made to hiB 
lordship to serve as private tutor ; and his slender ward- 
robe, being then only seventeen years of age, and swelling 
high with hope, carefully packed in a portmanteau, was 
ready for departure at a moment's notice. But, a moce 
fortunate rival being selected, with that practical philo- 
sophy which distinguished him through life, he gased on 
the departing vehicle with four horses, and the young 
lordling and his companion inside, while the animals 
were smarting under the impelling lashes of the pos- 
tilions, without shedding a tear or uttering one woid 
of complaint. 

Disappointed in this hope, the youthful Tip being left 
to the guidance of his own will, by the death of hifl' 
father, in his sixty-ninth year, at that tender age when 
the passions run riot unless controlled by a parent's | 
authority, and exposed to all the temptations of a place 
like Little Fedliugton, where a company of first-rate 
comedians were at that time performing, it being the 
annual fair, he burned with desire to witness the per- 
formance of Shakspeare's immortal play of Othello for 
the first time. In this he was gratified ; and the neTe^ 
to-be-forgotten Mac Fergus acted the part of Othello, 
surnamed the Flying Highlander, being bom in the higb- 
lands of Scotland, in consequence of his astonishing feats 
on the slack-rope. The writer of this was his companion 
on that occasion ; and never shall he forget that impression 
made on his mind, when the cruel Moor, seizing a bolstefi 
filled with jealousy and rage, put his wife to a cruel death, 
which time could never eradicate. He heard him speak 
of this first performance he ever witnessed, forty years 
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wards, with rapture, in the course of which was 
iduced a troop of horse. His taste for the drama 
formed, he became its constant patron, and regu- 

attended the annual exhibitions of the great 
ders, the successor of Mac Fergus, whose [neck, 
g from the slack-rope, was dislocated, in the midst 
e deafening acclamations of an admiring multitude, 
lich he died ! Tet, such is the force of early recol- 
ms, he was always the god of his idolatry as a tragic 
' ; although the celebrated Bichardson, the proprietor 
e learned pig, whose excellence in the part of Othello 
unquestionable, often had the honour of acting in 
)resence. But to return. His all-powerful mind 
lot to be diverted by frivolous pursuits from more 
rtant duties. 

ere follows an account of his becoming usher, and, 
jquently, master of the village school of Little 
ngton.] 

is a remarkable coincidence and worthy of record, 
in the very same year^ at the age of thirty-three, the 

"William Pitt, being really no more than twenty-one 
I elevation to the post of prime-minister, he was also 
nted to the dignified situation of head master of 
chool of Little Bedlington, the sole object of his 
:ion. Here, although party politics ran high at that 
in a gentle stream of lettered ease, he forbore to 
ss his opinions; leaving it to fanatics and dema- 
js to disturb society with their interested and 
jrous disputes, for the benefit of mankind in a nobler 

3 first remarkable work, being now resolved to 

H 
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devote the hours of relaxation, after the arduoua carp of 
the daily seminary, to literature, antiquities, the $ne ^iti, 
&c., was an essay called, by way of dialogue, " "ViitQe 
versus Vice," most ingeniously, in the shape of two 
sisters, making them argue pro and con, the one ii 
lovely as the other was deformed, till Vice retires ia 
confusion, having no more to say, with that originalitj 
of conception which has seldom been equalled, neter 
surpassed. 

Shortly after, the parish stocks being out of repaii; 
for the punishment of offenders, and the cage also, v^ 
many petty offences being hourly committed by them, 
and the parish refusing funds to aid them, with his accoa- 
tomed zeal, be determined to call the attention of the 
world at large to the subject, as a protection of the ij 
inhabitants of Little Fedlington against such notorious 
offenders as they were. He therefore drew up an able 
petition to both Houses of Parliament, clearly demoB* 
strating that they were botli greatly in need of repair, 
a^d praying that they would order the cage and the 
stocks to be kept in proper order, for their correction in 
the outset of their career of crime, which might save 
many of them from an untimely end. The parish-officers, 
alarmed at this bold measure, instantly did repair both 
the cage and the stocks, and put them in proper ordjsr, 
to prevent exposure, and those edifices will stand as 
immortal evidences of his public spirit to the latest 
posterity. 

Next followed, in rapid succession, his Account of our 
parish-church, which he sent to London, which will be 
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found in the thirty-ninth volume of this invaluable mis- 
cellany, and a drawing of the same, taken from the late 
Mr. Edwards's tombstone, which he made with his own 
hand. An account of the tremendous hailstorm in the 
same work, on the 19th January, 1799, whicli broke 
nineteen panes of glass in his school-room. Description 
of the curiously carved pump-handle and other antiquities 
of Little Pedlington, with an inquiry into the origin of 
its name, &c., &c., &c., &c., works of equal value and 
importance, showing the variety and extent of his learning 
and genius. But an event was soon to occur — [Three 
pages in the usual strain about ''acute suffering," 
" exemplary patience," &c.] — At exactly seven minutes 
past seven, on the seventh of December, he expired with- 
out a groan, a coincidence which cannot be too deeply 
impressed on the mind of the reader, as exemplifying the 
inscrutable wavs, <fcc. 

Like the daring eagle which soars beyond the reach of 
common men, thus did Fip expand his wings in every 
walk of literature and science ; and, as was his excellence, 
so was his modesty, " a flambeau to his merit." To sum 
up all : Like the admirable Crighton, whether we con- 
sider the variety or the extent of his acquirements, he 
was not only the admiration and the ornament of Little 
Pedlington, his native place, which witnessed the whole 
of his glorious career, where he also fondly died in the 
arms of him who now traces these lines, and whose 
honoured remains are deposited near the great cypress 
at the north-east corner of the churchyard ; but, like him, 
too, he must ever be the glory of his country, the wx)nder 

H 2 
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of posterity, and' an unceasing theme of admiration to 
the readers of this miscellany, to which he was so valaable 
a contributor, and which continues to be published 
monthly, at the Newton's Head, No. 77, Petter Lane, 
price, as usual, one and sixpence ! ^ 
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SIMON TETCHY. 

A CHABACTEB. 

Thebe are many thia-skinned people in the world, but 
Simon Tetchy seemed to have no skin at all. 

Every person alive is vulnerable at some one point or 
another: a cuticle of the texture of parchment has a 
tender place somewhere, vrhich vrill quiver at a breath ; 
but Tetchy was sensitive all over ; and as for a cuticle, it 
was as if nature had left him unprovided with any such 
garment, and sent him to walk about the world in his 
cutis. He would wince at an accidental word or look 
(which might mean nothing), as though you had tickled 
him with the tip of a red-hot poker. You were never 
safe with him. He seldom parted from you without 
leaving an impression on your mind that you had given 
him pain or offence, though wondering what about ; and, 
be as cautious in your conduct towards him as you could, 
fifty to one you had done so. Address him as " Tetchy," 
he would complain that it was to mark his inferiority €is 
a tradesman, that you addressed him so familiarly. Call 
him " sir," he could at once " see through this sort of 
mock respect." Say to him in passing, " How d'ye do, 
Mr. Tetchy ? " and within an hour he would write you a 
long letter, complaining of your very marked coldness, 
and requesting you would inform him what he had done 
to deserve it. Indeed, the very effort to please him, or 
to avoid the opposite consequence, would not unfre- 
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quently provoke his displeasure. He was not quUe w 
dull (he would tell you) as to be insensible to the 
rebuke ; yet he really did not know why he was to \» 
treated with such punctilious considebatioit. How- 
ever, he was not offended — not in the least ; on the 
contrary, he thanked you for the lesson ; and when he 
had DULY FBOFiTED by it he trusted he should be allowed 
to renew his intercourse with you — but upon etuier term, 
OKll then, he thought it best for both parties that he 
should decline, &c. 4&c. — And all this he would utter (tf 
a printer would say) in italics and small capitals. 

Not only was the whole human race — men, women, 
and children — continually and purposely, as be fancied, 
treading upon the toes of his dignity, or (to use his own 
favourite phrase), " the proper respect which he ente^ j 
tained for himself ; " — the brute creation, nay, the very 
elements, seemed to him in league to treat him dis- 
courteously. No dog barked, not a cat mewed, at Us 
approach, but had some offensive motive for the act : a 
sudden shower of rain was a premeditated insult, a north- 
east wind a gross personal affront. He has even been 
known to sulk with his fire, and to sit for a whole 
evening in the cold, because it resisted his first two or 
three insinuating attempts to rouse it into a blaze with 
the poker. "To any one but me," he would mutter, 
** this would not have happened.'* 

Simon Tetchy had been («I am afraid of this 

gunpowder Percy, though he be dead") ;' however, since 
he is no longer of this world, I will venture to utter the 
word, although I do so at the risk of causing him to turn 
in his cofEn. 
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Simon Tetchy had been — a tradesman ; but bis trade 
being that of a printseller in an extensive way, it led him 
into an intimacy with itiost of the eminent artists and 
virtuosi of his time, and generally introduced him to a 
higher grade of society than sbopkeepel*s of manj^ other 
descriptions can aspire to. 

For a man tempered as he wad, and one whose mind 
was not sufficiently ballasted with good sense (as may be 
inferred from his character), this ifM, perhaps, nn 
unlucky circumstance— it placed him ih a false position. 
Being a shopkeeper, he was not, in one particular accep- 
tation of the term, a gentleman ; alid ^s the occeidional 
associate of gentlemen, he was above being looked upon 
as a (tradesman. He reminded one, in Ais way, of 
Moliere's Monsieur Jourdain : he was not a print-*^ Zfor; 
he was only so generous as to tnake presents of fihe 
engravings to his friends and the public, whilst the 
public and his friends were so liberal ai^ io make him 
presents of money in return for them. He never alluded 
to his business, except through some such mollifying 
circumlocution as, " the particular occupation in which t 
happen to be engaged ; " he called his shop an office, his 
customers clients, his clerk a secretary, his shopmen his 
deputies, and his errand-boy a messenger. 

By degrees he grew rich, and more than in proportion 
with his wealth his self-importance increased. 

At his outset in the business, in which he succeeded 
his uncle, his spacious window exhibited a large numbeo^ 
of choice engravings, and you walked from the street 
directly into his shop. G-radually the window was 
diminished in size, and fewer prints were paraded, till, at 
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length, a passage with an inner door was confitnuM, 
which door, always closed, was ornamented with a large 
brass plate, bearing the word Office; and the once well- 
stocked window now gave '' the world assurance of a" 
print-shop, bj only one print of George the Third en 
horseback (for it was in the days of that good king VloA 
Mr. Tetchy flourished), and this was surrounded witii 
gauze blinds. Even this very faint " smell of the shop" 
was too exciting for poor Simon's nerves, and, after a time^ 
he consulted a Mend upon the possibility of inyenting 
some mode of suppressing it. He talked long, and in a 
roundabout style (as a man does who, having mystified hii 
own understanding, tries to do the same by his auditor'a) 
about his being '^ not exactly what you would call a shop? 
keeper," and his shop being "not altogether what is 
called a shop ;" and concluded with — "And, now, what 
would you recommend me to do with that window of 
mine to prevent the public supposing that I keep a mere 
print shop ? " 

"Nothing in the world easier," laughingly replied his 
fiiend ; " remove Q-eorge the Third, and exhibit some 
soap and candles in his place, and, instead of a print- 
shop, the devil himself would never guess it to be 
anything but a tallow-chandler's." 

" 0, that's yowr opinion, sir, is it ? " said Simon ; and 
away he went. 

The next morning his friend, who was also one of his 
most valuable clients, received his bill, or, as Tetchy 
termed it, " a memorandum of the mutual transactions 
between us," enclosed in a letter consisting of seven 
closely-written pages — for your thin-skinned people are 
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prone to indulge in the writing of what they consider to 
be fine letters on any, the slightest, presumed cause of 
offence. In four different places in his dignified epistle, 
and in as many various forms of phrase, did Tetchy com- 
plain that, ^' Did you not, sir, owing to the occupation in 
which I am for the present (and for the present only) 
engaged, consider me, sir, as your inferior in society, you 
never, sir, would have ventured," &c. ; five times did he 
assure his friend that his ^' dignity as a man, and that 
respect which every man (whatever^ sir, may be his 
STATION in life) is bound to entertain for himself," 
rendered it imperatively necessary that aU intercourse 
between them must then, and there, and for ever, cease ; 
and in these emphatic words did he conclude : 

'' And now, sir, I am willing to throw myself upon the 
opinion of the universe, and to stand or fall by its 
decision, whether, sir, the annals of the intercourse 
between man and man, from time immemorial, can 
furnish another instance, sir, of so unpardonable an 
affront being put by one gentleman upon another (and 
allow me to say, sir, that, notwithstanding the occupation 
in which I happen to be engaged, I consider myself as 
such) — as your advising soap and candles to be exhibited 
in the window of, sir, 

" Tour very obedient, humble servant, 

" Simon Tetchy." 

But Mr. Tetchy, as it will presently appear, took 
nothing by his notion. 

A few hours after this magnificent explosion of offend^&d. 
dignity, I chanced to be in his office. TL\a co\xTv\.«tka5^Rft> 
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wbicli was always more or less tinged with a biliouB hue, 
was, upon this occasion (doubtless from the ezcestiTe 
irritation of the [ill] humours) as yellow as a guinea. 

" You appear to be indisposed," said I. 

'' Indisposed, sir ! " exclaimed he, at the same time 
twitching his shirt collar, and twisting his cravat ; " in- 
disposed ! that's very odd — ^very ! Pray — allow me— 
pray allow me to ask, do you mean anything hj that 
question ? " 

"I mean exactly what I say. I may be mistaken; 
but you appear to be a little indisposed ; to be suffering 
a little from a bilious attack." 

"Bilious! Now, really, if I didn't well know thgl 

you wouldn't wilfully affront me, I should fancy that 

No, sir, I know how to resent any attack upon my 
dignity as a man ; but, thai once done^ I never suffer ii 
to worry me — to prey upon my temper ; in short to exeiU 
my hilej as you would insinuate." 

" Indeed I did not mean to insinuate any such thing." 

" Come, come, my dear sir, you know what I allude to. 
You have heard — ^you must have heard — ^it must be the 
town-talk by this time — all London must be ringing 
with it. Me bilious ! It was a letter to make somebody 
look bilious, I admit ; though not exactly me. However, 
he brought it upon himself, and has nobody hut himself 
to thank for whatever its effects upon him may be." 

"You are speaking to me in riddles. I don't under- 
stand a word of all you have been saying." 

" No ! Indeed ! O, then, I'll tell you the whole story, 
and read you MY letteb. You may then give me your 
opinion." 
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Hereupon he told his story about nothing, with such 
extraordinary gravity, and at so unconscionable a length, 
that I nearly fell asleep under the operation ; and that 
ended, he read his letter with an air of such ludicrous 
importance — ^looking at me wheneTcr he came to any 
point which he considered to be OTcrwhelmingly power- 
ful, or as if each sentence had been a thunderbolt hurled 
at his offender's head — ^that it was with great difficulty I 
could refrain from laughing outright. 

'' And now that the thing is done," said he, as he 
folded up the hrouillon of his terrible epistle— (accom- 
panying his words with a sigh and a shake of the head 
expressive of his regret at having thus remorselessly 
annihilated 2^ fellow- creature) — ^** and now that the thing 
is done, I wish I had not been quite so severe, for he 
used, generally, to treat me with respect. However," — 
and here came another sigh, — " however, his best friends 
will admit that, as I said before, he brought it upon 
himself. Tet I wonder he has not sent me an answer ! 
Some sort of an excuse he must make ; don't you think 
so?" 

Before I had time to reply. Colonel S , the party 

in question, entered the place — much to the astonishment, 
and no little to the disappointment, of Simon Tetchy, 
who, by this visit, was deprived of a written reply, which 
would infallibly have provoked a rejoinder, and, perhaps 
led to a protracted paper war : — a mode of hostility in 
which he, like most thin-skinned people, took an especial 
delight. 

The Colonel shook me by the hand, nodded good- 
humouredly to Tetchy, deliberately drew a huge lettec 
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from his pocket, and laughed. Tetchy, who had drawn 
himself up at the rate of fiHeea inches to the foot, and 
put on an awfully pompous look (which, by the bye, it 
was hardly possible to behold and yet maintain one'i 
gravity), was utterly disconcerted by this unexpecfeei 
moTement of the Coloners, as it entirely deranged hii 
plan of battle. 

"Eeally, sir," stammered Simon, "really — aw — this 
unexpected — aw — I — aw — under the — aw — circom* 
stances — ^aw — " 

During this time, Colonel S had quietly torn tiie ' 

letter into quarters, and (not thrown it, but) let it drog 
into the fire. 

"My dear Mr. Tetchy," said he, addressing, with im- 
perturbable good-humour, his would-have-been adversary, 
" that is the only notice I shall take of your very — venf 
ill-considered letter. Any one less your friend than I 
am might have used it greatly to your disadvantage. 
But be under no alarm about it : I give you my word I 
have not shown it to a living soul ; for you mtuit know 
how much the laugh would have been against you had I 
taken so unfriendly a course. Besides — " 

Tetchy now made an ineffectual attempt to rally his 
forces, but the Colonel pressed his advantage. 

" Besides, my dear Mr. Tetchy, the injury it might 
have done you in your business ! " 

The effect of this " besides " upon Tetchy was like 
that of the last charge of the G-uards at Waterloo upon 
Napoleon: Tetchy was defeated beyond all hope of 
recovery. There was no need of any more; yet the 
Colonel added : — 
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" As to your bill, which you have sent mo, you may, if 
you please, have a cheque for the amount now ; but as I 
don't intend to withdraw my custom from you, it may as 
well remain till Christmas." 

These words fell unheeded on the ear of Tetchy, as fall 
the shouts of the multitude on that of the dying criminal, 
Por a week after this encounter, the crest-fallen Simon, 
upon whose dignity the tables had been so unexpectedly 
and unmercifully turned, did not " show." Some reports 
went that he had gone into the country ; but it was most 
generally believed that he had taken to his bed with a 
bilious attack. At about the period of his re-appearance, 
George the Third was deposed from his station in the 
office-mndow, and for his gracious presence was substi- 
tuted a transparent blind bearing the respectable and 
dignified words — 

MR. TETCHY'S GALLERY. 

» 

Men who are "above their business," or, to use a 
more vulgar phrase — (and it unfortunately happens that 
vulgar phrases are sometimes superlatively expressive,) 
— men who " quarrel with their bread-and-butter," are 
seldom successful in their vocation. To most of these 
the bread-and-butter is doled out in very thin slices — 
many of them get none at all. 

The case of Simon was no exception to this rule. In 
proportion as the irritation increased, to which Mr. 
Tetchy's " dignity," and the " respect which he owed to 
himself," rendered him liable, the number of his clients 
diminished. This defalcation, which his Christmas 
accounts insisted most disrespectfallt/ upon hia actoa^* 
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ledging, he attributed to unfair competition in the trade, 
to private malice, to public enmity, to everything, in 
short, but its true cause ; till at length " the particulii 
occupation in which he happened to be engaged '' ceasing 
from want of " clients," to be an occupation, he sold hii 
"gallery," and retired into private life, upon three 
hundred a-year, which, luckily for him, he possessedi 
independently of his sho — that is to say, his office. 

Ho was now, to all intents and purposes, a gentleman; 
for he lived upon his means and had nothing to do. 
Whether or not, no human being ever manifested the 
slightest intention to dispute his claim to the title. His 
dignity and self-respect were not likely to be invaded. 
Tet was Simon still less at his ease than before. Hii 
friends were either too warm or too cold with him, too 
distant or too familiar. Did you give him a friendly nod 
in passing — he was now as good as yourself, and could 
not understand why you should not have stopped to talk 
with him. Did you stop and shake him familiarly by the 
hand — he did not like that sort of patronage from any 
who was Kiow no more than his equal. If, when he made 
a morning call, he was invited to stay and dine — ^it was 
an offensive hint that they thought him not as well able 
now^ as formerly, to provide himself with a dinner. Was 
he allowed to depart uninvited — there wets a time when 
he should not have been treated with such insulting 
neglect. He unceremoniously refused to dine with 

Lord R , one of his former " clients," because the 

invitation was for Sunday, He saw through that ; why 
did his lordchip select that particular day ? — all days 
were at his disposal now ; it was evidently in allusion to 
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bis " late occupation," and he would not submit to such 
disrespectful treatment from the best lord in the land. 
Any allusion, indeed, intentional or not, to his "late 
occupation," was, of all offences, the gravest that could 
be offered to his dignity and self-respect. In his pre- 
sence it was dangerous to talk about prints ; and, if a 
few engravings happened to be scattered upon a table in 
a room which he entered, he had no doubt on his mind 
they had been placed there purposely to remind him 
that he had been a printseller. 

No one can sit long at ease on a barrel of gunpowder. 
As, formerly, his ill-conditioned spirit had driven his 
" clients '* from him, so now did it gradually detach from 
him his friends. One by one they fell from himj for 
the task of quarrel and reconciliation, of apology and 
explanation for slights and offences which existed no- 
where but in his own hypersensitive mind, became at 
length too irksome for their endurance. 

At last he quarrelled with me ! — me, the most inoffen- 
sive of Heaven's creatures ! 

I met him one day in Eegent Street. " Mr. Tetchy," 
said I, " you, I dare say, can help to decide a wager for 
me : it is concerning the age of Eaphael Morghen. 
Pray how old ?" 

" Sir," exclaimed he, with a fierceness of a bantam, "I 
understand why Jam singled out for this offensive ques- 
tion. Good morning, sir." 

Por the soul of me I could not perceive where lay the 
offence ; but, meeting him the next morning, I resolved 
to request of him a solution of the mystery. 

" My dear Mr. Tetchy," said I, " I give you my word 
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that when I asked you the age of Bapliael Morglien I 
had no idea of offending you : but, he being a celebrated 
engraver, I thought you were the most likely person to — ** 

"Sir," he replied (and as he spoke his yellow fiice 
reddened, and his head seemed to be growing out and 
away from his shoulders with indignation) — " sir, this is 
adding insult to injury." 

Prom that instant I never saw him more. 

But soon an affi*ont was to be put upon him for which 
no apology would be offered. He had eaten very vora- 
ciously of a sour gooseberry pudding. At two o'clock on 
the following morning he was taken violently ill, and, 
before ten, Simon Tetchy was no more ! His last fsant 
words were — " We must all die — I am resigned to my 
fate — ^but it is very humiliating — to one's dignity sni 
self-respect — to be taken off— without reasonable notice-^ 
and — ^by so undignified a thing, too, as a goosebeirf 
dumpling ! " 
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" If sadly thinking, 
And spirits sinking, 
Could, more than drinking, 
Our griefe compose — 

♦ % 4e 

*^ But since in wailing 
There's nought availing. 
And Death, unfailing, 

Will strike the blow ; 
Then, for this reason. 
And for a season, 

We will be merry before we go." 

CUBBAN. 

' " "Who was better known about town, or who knew the 
' town better, than Sir Harry Highflyer ? He was, as the 
phrase is, in everything, and the b6st man at every- 
thing — supreme in each pursuit that had fashion for its 
sanction. He was a member of the Four-in-hand Club ; 
and it was universally admitted that no gentleman could 
drive his own coachman to Salt Hill in better style. He 
was the best dresser in London ; and ruined three tailors 
by the disinterested readiness with which he exhibited 
their choicest productions on his own well-formed person. 
His dinners were the most recherches, his wines the most 
exquisite that money could purchase — and certainly they 
had cost dearly to the tavern-keepers whom he promised 
to pay for them. He was celebrated in the 1?\n^^C»qvwN»\ 
and, if he was unable to lick young "BeVcAiet^ "^Vo, \:to\SN. 

I 
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constant practice, had the advantage of him ; or the 
boxing coal-heaver, who was his superior in weight ; he 
had done all that could be required of a gentleman— he 
had tried. 

He was the best shot in England. Twice did he bnuh 
the morning dew from the grass of Marylebone Fields in 
his way to Chalk Earm ; and on both occasions had he 
the good fortune to kill his man. The first was Major 
0*BIaze, a scoundrel, as Sir Harry justly termed him, 
who had seduced the Baronet's mistress ; the other, t 
Mr. Hardacre, a plain country squire, who had had the 
temerity to call Sir Harry a scoundrel for eloping with 
his (IMr. Hardacre's) wife. Here again had Sir Hanj 
done all that could be required of a gentleman. 

But these were not his only claims to that title. In a 
single night he won seventeen thousand poimds of young 
Lackbrain, a tyro in those matters, at hazard. Pinding 

that, by selling his commission in the Dragoons^ 

drawing upon his agent to the uttermost farthing in hii 
hands, and pledging his pictures, his books, and the lease 
of his chambers in the Albany, young Lackbrain could 
raise no more than nine thousand pounds towards the 
amount of his loss ; he generously, with respect to the 
remaining sum, declared that, as he should hold it 
unbecoming a friend and a gentleman to press for its 
immediate payment, Mr. Lackbrain might set his mind 
perfectly at ease about it, upon signing a bond, for 
principal and interest, to be payable in twelve — nay, fvea 
fifteen months. 

Sir Harry began life with a fortune of eighteen 
thousand a year. Having soiaewhat of a turn for.arith* 
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metic, he at once perceived that it would be imprudent 
to spend more than twenty thousand, and wisely resolved 
to limit his expenditure to that sum, or twenty-five at the 
utmost. But circumstances, which might have baffled 
the wisest calculations, so ordered it, that thirty was 
usually much nearer the mark; and however extra- 
ordinary it may appear to persons unaccustomed to 
investigate such matters, the consequence of these con- 
tinued discrepancies between the income and the out- 
going was that, one fine sunshiny morning, his debts 
were found to amount to £102,357 18«. did, — a very 
complicated and ugly-looking row of figures — whilst his 
assets were gracefully pictured forth by that simple and 
elegantly formed symbol (0) representing naught. To 
use his own emphatic phrase. Sir Harry Highflyer found 
himself " most magnanimously dished." 

It was towards the close of the London season of 1817 
that he made this wonderful discovery. What was to be 
done ? He could not at the moment determine. Free 
air and solitude were necessary to put his mind into a fit 
state for reflection : so, calling for his hat and gloves, he 
sallied forth, and, avoiding dear Bond Street, and all 
the more frequented avenues, he crossed St. Alban's 
Street, sidled through St. James's Market, felt his way 
along a dirty, dingy defile, called Swallow Street, and, 
after passing through sundry dark passages on the north 
of Oxford Street, he at length found himself in the Mary- 
lebone Pields.* There he sauntered about for some 

* Sir Harry Highflyer, ia 1817, knew all those parts of London 
which it was decent and proper for a man of fashion tA Vti^^ • C*^-^^ 
you bring Wm now (1835) into the neighbouT\iOO^ oi\i\^ ^i\W"»xfiDXar- 

•r O 
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time, but to no purpose : one bundred-and-two thoiuaiid 
and odd pounds, sbillings, and pence, were not to be 
picked up in tbe Marylebone Eields ; and wbat else under 
heaven could set^bim afloat again ! Tbe more he though 
tbe more desperate did bis situation appear to him. 

But there is an old French proverb that tells us tbit 
a force de chercher Von trouve ; and so it happened to 
Sir Harry : for, by dint of thinking and walking, and 
walking and thinking, he all at once found himself on the 
identical spot where he had killed bis friends, Hardacrs 
and Major O'Blaze. Here, by that fine operation of the 
mind called tbe association of ideas, an easy and certain 
mode of arranging his affairs occurred to him. 

'' Is it possible ;" he exclaimed, 'Hbat I can be such 

set him down at Waterloo Place, with his face turned towards wImn 
formerly stood the stupid, useless, unmeaning screen, in front of 
Carlton House — show him the United- Service Club on one side, tbe 
Athenaeum on the other, the fine opening between them, ihe splenfid 
buildings around — then ask him in what city of Europe he stands,^ 
assuredly he would not say London. Next, take him to any part of 
Regent Street, where specimens of elegant architecture abound. Aric 
him what is become of <fir/y, dingy Swallow Street, Proceed with 
him to that magic wonder of the time, the Regent's Park. Point oik 
to him the Colosseum, and place him on the uppermost step under its 
fine portico. Show him the magnificent buildings around — the lakMi 
the gardens, the tasteful enclosures, the promenades, the adminble 
imitations of rural scenery — show him, in short, a more exquisite 
assemblage of the various beauties that belong separately to town and 
to country than is to be met with in any other city of the unirenei 
and then inquire of him whereabouts are tbe Marylebone Fields? 
Poor Sir Harry would be amazingly puzzled for a reply. And all 
these metamorphoses effected almost with tbe rapidity of a change ut 
a Harlequinade l 
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an idiot as, for nearly two hours, to have overlooked so 
obvious an expedient ! Is it possible that I, a man of 
unquestionable courage, as this very spot can attest, 
should have been, for an instant, in doubt about the 
means of escaping from an exposure of my cuUup — an 
event I never could find nerve to encounter! Is it 
possible that I, a rational being, should have failed to 
think of the very thing that would have occurred to any 
ass in London, at the first blush of the affair ! — ^What ! 
shall I put down my four-in-hand? — Shall I send my 
racers to Tattersall's ? — Shall I break up my snug little 
establishment at Kilburn, and confess to my pretty Julia 
that it is all up with me ? Shall I tell my friends that I 
can squander no more thousands, for the reason that I 
have no more thousands to squander P No, no ; thank 
my stars ! I have too much courage to submit to that.*' 

It were needless to state in explicit terms what was 
the nature of the remedy intended to be employed by 
this " rational being," for the many ills which this " man 
of unquestionable courage " was too courageous to en- 
counter ; but, having settled the question entirely to his 
own satisfaction, he, upon his way home, suddenly put 
his handkerchief to his cheek, went into an apothecary's 
shop, complained of a racking toothache, and purchased a 
phial of laudanum. 

Courage and rationality ! 

How differently may the qualities implied by these 
terms be understood ! Had Sir Harry, for a wager, pre- 
sumed to rush uninvited into the presence of the Prince 
Eegent, his courage would have been. sXA^m^ai^lYL^^ ^& 
impudence, daring and reckless — ^bia xa\ioDsX\V>^ «iS^ ^^^^ 
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insanity. But Sir Harry would not bare done thai : he 
was too well-bred a man ; his consciousness of the resped 
due from a subject to bis prince ; his deference to the 
forms of civilized society ; nay, the very consideration of 
what was due from man even unto iLhJS^ would hare 
warned bim of the impropriety of committing so gross an 
outrage as that ! But this, however, is a mere passiiig 
remark, wbicb, as it is not necessarily connected witii 
the subject, the reader may consider, or not, at hii 
discretion. 

Upon reaching home, Sir Harry gave strict charge to 
Laurent, bis valet, not to come to him till he should hear 
bis bell, nor to allow any one to interrupt him. He th^ 
went into bis dressing-room, where he passed nearly two 
hours in writing letters. 

He drew the phial from bis pocket. 

" The ruling passion strong in deatb,'* he held it up to 
the light ; and, with a bitter smile, muttering " Br^t 
as ruby ! " he twisted out the cork, put the poison to hii 

lips, and there was a tap at the dressing-room 

door! 

" Who the devil's that ? Didn't I give positive ordoi 
that no one should disturb me ? " 

" Beg you pardon, sare, but it grow late ; you re- 
member Milord Dasbmore dine wiz you, and you not tell 
me bow many I will order dinner for." 

This reminded him that he had invited Lord Dashmore 
and a party of friends to dinner for that very day. 

'' They'll look upon it as a sneaking piece of business," 
thought he, '^ if 1 leave them in the lurch in this way : 
a few Jbours later will make no dL\Sste\i<», wAA. ^idoas^Nk 
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be in worse condition for my journey for a dozen bum- 
pers of claret." Then added, aloud, to Laurent, " Order 
for twelve, and afterwards come and help me to dress." 

" Mr. Maxwell is here, sate ; shall you see him ? '* 

" Maxwell ! " thought Sir Harry ; " what whimsey has 
brought him here ! I thought I had given him a sur- 
feit of me, at his last visit, a twelvemonth ago.«— Beg 
Mr. Maxwell to walk up." 

Mr. Maxwell was the son of a clergyman who died of 
a very odd complaint — a broken heart for the loss of his 
wife— leaving thi& son an orphan at the age of two years. 
As this is an age at which a young gentleman is not 
very well qualified to take care of himself, the late 
Baronet, Sir Harry's father, thought that he might do it 
much better for him 5 and, acting upon this suggestion, 
took him into his own house. 

Little Master Maxwell and the Baronet's son being 
of nearly the same age, they were instructed by the same 
masters, sent at the same time to Eton, and afterwards 
entered at the same college at Cambridge. Upon their 
return from the University, Sir Eobert Highflyer gave 
young Maxwell the choice of a profession ; but, as the 
young gentleman entertained an unbounded dislike of 
law, physic, and divinity, the army, and the navy, it 
seemed a matter of some difficulty how to provide for 
him. 

" 'T is a lucky thing for you, Tom," said Sir Eobert, 
" that I have the command of four votes, and can, there- 
fore, obtain from ministers any thing, in reason, I choose 
to ask." 
, Now, although lam certain theao Yret^ ^"^ "S^t^ "^oAs^ 
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used by Sir Eobert, I never, for the soul of me, ooqU 
understand what he meant by having the command of 
four votes ; still less, by the most industrious applicatioii 
of my reasoning faculties, could I ever perceive the 
remotest connection between such a possession and t 
certain degree of influence with ministers, which he oco- 
sidered as its obvious and natural consequence. How- 
ever, such was his expression. 

Young Maxwell's inclinations tending towards politifli^ 

a valuable appointment in the office of the for the 

department was procured for him, with an unde> 

standing that, at the first convenient opportunity, he 
should have a seat in Parliament. Shortly after tiiu 
Sir Eobert died ; and his son succeeded to the title and 
estates. 

Between the latter and Maxwell as close a fiiendahip 
had always existed as could exist between two per- 
sons whose habits and occupations were diametiicaUf 
opposed ; and Maxwell, presuming, perhaps, too far upon 
this (and entertaining, as he did, a stupid notion that ho 
could not better evince his gratitude to the patr<m to 
whom he owed everything, than by endeavouring, to tho 
utmost of his power, to save his son from ruin), would 
sometimes take the liberty to make it too evident to 
Sir Harry that the system of extravagance he pursued 
must inevitably lead to the utter destruction of his 
fortune. The result of one of these remonstrances was 
an intimation from Sir Harry that, unless Mr. Maxwell 
could find more amusing topics for conversation, his 

absence from Street would be particularly desirable; 

and Mr. Maxwell, not being alA^ to corn^Vj ^^\^thA 
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first condition, very coolly availed himself of the other. 
The Baronet's astonishment at the present visit is thus 
accounted for. 

" Ha ! Tom, how do ? Devilish glad to see you," said 
Sir Harry, holding out one hand, and with the other 
depositing the little phial of laudanum, together with 
the letters he had written, in a drawer of his dressing- 
table — " devilish glad, 'pon my soul I am ; but no preach- 
ing, Tom." 

" No, no ; my preaching days are over." 

" So much the better ; and I'm glad to find that, in 
that respect at least, I have succeeded in reforming you, 
whatever may have been your success in " 

He suddenly stopped — walked towards the window, 
returned, and continued : — 

" No matter — Stay and dine with me ; you will meet 

Dashmore, and Leslie, and Colonel D , and, in short, 

all friends of yours." 

" To tell you the truth. Highflyer, I came for the pur- 
pose of billeting myself upon you. I met Leslie this 

morning, who told me of your party. And " (here 

he made an unaccountable pause) — *^ But, since I am 
here, will you allow me to send a message to my servant 
to bring my things here to dress P 'Twill save me the 
trouble of going home." 

" Ay, to be sure ; Laurent will be here presently, and 
he shall send somebody to him." 

Had Sir Harry been in a state of mind to think to 
any purpose, he would have thought that, considering the 
terms on which they had stood for some \>\m^ ^^\i^ ii^ 
this was very strange. 
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By tho timo Laurent had finished dressing his maitsr, 
Maxwell's servant arrived ; and Sir Harry descended 
to the drawing-room to receive his guesta — ^lea?ing bi 
friend to perform the duties of the toilette. 

'' Another pin, Ward," said Maxwell to Ids serrflDt 
'' Plague on the inventor of this tie ! it reqairea as nuof 
pins as the frock of a boarding-school romp.'* 

But Ward having exhausted all the pins in Sir Han/i 
cushion, his master opened first one drawer and tim 
another, till, coming to that in which the Baronet Id 
deposited the letters, he was astonished at perceiTiog 
that the letter on the top of the pile was addressed t» 
himself (Maxwell), and the next beneath it to Lori 
Dashmorc, W^ was to he of the party that very e^t&moon! 
In addition to these, were letters addressed to his agent; 

to his solicitor, and to his aunt, Lady Mary , irhsst 

ho had oifended beyond all hope of pardon. 

" This is very strange ! " thought MaxwelL 
- lie continued his search. 

" Good Heavens ! Ward — I have no further occasioii 
for you : you may go. Unless I am at home by one, yon 
needn't — yes — you had better be in waiting for me— 
that's all. Stay — call a hackney coach immediately i 
don't bring it to the door, but wait with it at the ooniff 
of tlie street." 

The guests were all assembled, and Laurent an- 
nounced that dinner was served. 

" Let Mr. Maxwell know," said Sir Harry. 

'' Mr. Maxwell, sare, beg you shall not wait for him. 
He go home for something he forget, but shall retam 
re the soup be remove." 



.-^ 
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A knock at once announced the return of Mr. Max- 
well, so that no delay occurred. 

Sir Harry -Highflyer, as is well known, was one of the 
most agreeable table-companions of his day. He was a 
man of ready and pleasant wit ; and, whatever may have 
been his faults at other times and in other places (and 
numerous and grave indeed they were), he was faultless 
at the head of his own table. Never the retailer of 
other men's stories, and seldom the hero of his own, he 
entertained a mortal aversion for your mere story-teller. 
" The original sin," he used to say, " has entailed a curse 
on all the pleasures of life, and story-telling is the curse 
of conviviality. The nonsense of the moment is a thou- 
sand times preferable to the most exquisite piece of wit, 
ready cut and dried for the occasion, that ever was 
uttered, or the best ready-made story that ever was 
told." He held noise to be subversive of mirth— (of 
cheerfulness it certainly is) — instead of an assistant to, 
or an evidence of it ; and, strange as it may appear, he 
could not endure a coarse joke or an obscene story. 
" Let us," he once said, "let us show some consideration 
for the necessities of our inferiors ; let us abandon to 
tinkers such incentives to mirth— the poor devils require 
something as a relish to their beer : we shall lose nothing 
by the surrender ; for, for my part, I can't fancy that 
they go well with the elegant, delicate flavour of fine 
wine." To do Sir Harry justice, he was not a beast. 

The dinner went oflT pretty much in the same way as 
dinners of the kind generally do. But some circum- 
stances occurred of too remarkable a character to pass 
without mention. It is true that, with the exce^^t^O)^ ^1 
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Mr. Maxwell, they made no very deep impreesioii OQ 
any one present ; jet, at one or two of those circain- 
stances, not one of the party but felt, more or lesB 
acutely, what might not inaptly be termed a momentaij 
shock of astonishment. 

No one could be a fairer talker than Sir Harry. Ee 
allowed opportunity to everyone for taking his share in 
the conversation : he never, as it were, elbowed himself 
in ; but availed himself adroitly, and apparently withool 
effort, of the first opening. Upon this occasion, how* 
ever, he talked through everyone that attempted to 
speak ; he talked almost incessantly ; and, indeed, seemed 
to be uneasy when he was constrained even to a shori 
interval of silence. He spoke, too, in a loud, OYerpowe^ 
ing tone of voice, altogether contrary to his habit ; and 
his gaiety, ordinarily so distinguished by its suavity and 
its subordination to the dictates of good taste, was boil* 
terous in the extreme, and sought to maintain itself by i 
recourse to expedients the most common-place. A^aii^ 
it was observed that, oftener than once, he filled a bum- 
per, drank^it ofi^ and filled again before he passed thtf 
wine. 

There was some question about arranging a Yauzhall* 
party for the foUowing evening, and Maurice B ■ , not 
perceiving that their host was whispering Laurent^ who 
had just entered the room with a message to him, tamed 
round and abruptly inquired, ''Highflyer, where shall 
you be to-morrow night ? " Sir Harry, turning suddealf 
at the question, fixed his eyes (which seemed to distend 
to twice their natural size) on the speaker, set his teetii 
Srmly together, and utteredi a ^ox\i) ooi^Tvi^aB^^^^fSi^ 
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like laugh^ as his only reply ; at the same time grasping 
Laurent by the fleshy part of the arm. A deathlike 
silence ensued : not a soul present but felt a thrill of 
horror! Lord Dashmore, indeed, who was raising his 
glass to his lips, involuntarily threw it upwards with such 
force, that it struck the ceiling and fell in fragments to 
the ground. Poor Laurent, sinking almost on his knees, 
while tears of agony were forced from his eyes, naturally 
and pathetically cried out in his own language, " Mais^ 
mon Dieu rMonsiewr^ vous mefaites mal — vous mefaite% 
maly votes dis-je*^ Sir Harry relinquished his hold, 
drew his hand across his forehead, filled a bumper, care- 
lessly reproached Colonel D , who was assisting him 

in the duties of the table, with exposing the bottles to 
an attack of the cramp for want of motion ; and, quite 
contrary to his custom, volunteered to sing a song. All 
this occurred in less time than it has occupied to describe 
it ; and notwithstanding the sensation was powerful, 
yet so rapidly had the scene which occasioned it passed, 
that it was extinct before the next bumper had gone 
round. 

Sir Harry became gayer (P) no —more boisterous than 
before. 

Sir Charles P remarked that there were thirteen 

at table ! 

** Then one amongst us is booked for within a year," 
said Colonel D , laughingly. 

" A hundred guineas to five, I am the man," said Sir 
Harry. 

" Done ! " exclaimed Lord Dashmore, at the saxxv^ 
time drawing out his pocket-book for \i\i^ ^xxt^q^^ ^*^. 
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entering the bet : " and in a twelvemonth and a day, 1 
shall wait upon you for a cool hundred — for you'll Icfie.** 

" 'Tis no bet, Daahmore," said Sir Harry, with a bitter 
smile, which no one but Maxwell noticed ; ** 'tis no be^ 
so don't book it : no man is justified in making a bet 
when he knows hifnselfsure of loinning,^^ 

It was growing late. Some one looked at his watch, 
and observed that it was almost time to break up. 

"Don't think of leaving me yet," said Sir Harry— 
"ybr OocTs sake, don't !'^ as he rang for more wine^ 
together with anchovy toasts, broiled bones, and other 
provocatives to drinking. 

To most present, the form of this appeal seemed odd; 
to Maxwell it appeared awful ! 

But the last and most striking occurrence of the night 
is now to be related. 

Sir Harry, it has already been said, exhibited manifest 
signs of impatience at even the short intervals of silence 
to which the give-and-take of conversation occasionally 
subjected him. They threw him back upon his own i^ 

flections. A question being put to Colonel D respect 

ing the storming of Badajoz, he described just so madi 
of it as had come immediately under his own observatioii 
(for he had been engaged in it) ; and with so much foree, 
vivacity, and picturesque effect was his short narrative 
imbued, that it engrossed the attention of all present 
It could not have occupied longer than three minutes; 
yet, when the Colonel had ceased speaking, it was ob- 
served that Sir Harry was leaning with his elbow on the 
table and his forehead in his hand. 

'' The Baronet's ofl^," said some one and laughed. 
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Sir Harry started at the sound, mechanically filled 
bis glass, and sent the wine on. 

" What the deuce is the matter with you, High- 
flyer?" exclaimed another; "your cravat is covered 
with blood ! " 

" Nothing," replied he, putting his handkerchief to his 
mouth — " nothin — a scratch — ^nothing — fill — fill, send the 
wine about." 

His appearance was ghastly: his features were dis- 
torted, his face was deadly pale, and the blood was 
streaming from his nether lip, which, in the intensity of 
mental agony, he had unconsciously bitten nearly 
through ! 

" I have not seen the baronet so much cut," whispered 
Colonel D— to Lord Dashmore, who was sitting next 
to him, '' since the hard bout we had at Melton last year. 
Let's be off." 

As the party retired, the successive " Gtood night " of 
each fell upon Sir Harry's ear like a death-knell! It 
struck like an ice-bolt to his heart ! He was a man of 
" unquestionable courage," as we have seen, but he could 
not stand it; and as the three or four last were pre- 
paring to leave the room, he cut short their valedictions 
by hastily saying, "That'll do, that'll do." 

Maxwell was the last to retire. Sir Harry grasped his 
hand, and held it firmly till he heard the street-door 
close upon the rest. 

Now you may go, Tom; those are mere friends for 
the hour, but you and J have been friends from children. 
Tou knew my poor father, and he loved you. There " 
and he shook his hand warmly — " there — lio^ ^o — ^ci^^ 
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night; Heayen bless you, Tom, Hearen bless yot! 
Go-go." 

Maxwell, as he went out, said to Laurent, '* It is pn^ 
bable your master will not ring for you yery eailj 
to-morrow ; be sure you suffer no one to approach Ua 
till I come." 

" Ma parole, sare, I sail not be yer' glad to go to Yarn 
yer' soon — endeed, he make de blood come out to mj 
arm. I take him for wild cat." 

' They were mistaken who thought that Sir Harry WM 
cut — in plain English, drunk : excepting MazweU, whon 
situation throughout the eyening, by-the-bj, had not 
been the most enviable, he was the only sober man of tiie 
party. The prodigious quantity of wine he had swal- 
lowed produced no more effect upon him, in the way of 
intoxication, than if it had been water — he carried an 
antidote to it in his mind. 

Left to himself, he filled a large goblet with dareti 
which he took off at a draught ; he then desired LaureDt 
to giye him a taper, told him he had no occasion for hii 
attendance that night, shook him by the hand (which 
condescension the poor fellow conceived to be intended 
as a set-off against the grip he had received), walked 
steadily into his dressing-room, and locked and bolted the 
door. He then approached the dressing-table, took the 
letters he had written in the morning, and the phial of 
laudanum, from the drawer wherein he had deposited 
them, and, having spread out the former in such a 
manner that they could not fail to be seen by any one 
who should come into the room the next day — he paused 
for a few seconds ; he then uncorked the i^hial^ swallowed 
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its contents — stood motionless, as if transfixed, for nearly 
a minute — staggered towards a sofa — and fell senseless 
on it. ^ * tu V 

Now, if any one should say that Mr. Maxwell, with 
the suspicions he entertained, or, rather, the knowledge 
he possessed of Sir Harry'* intention, acted unwarrant- 
ably — ^heartlessly — wickedly, in leaving him to carry it 
into execution, the only defence we can oficr for him is, 
that — perhaps he had very good reasons for acting as he 
did. But, to relieve him as speedily as possible from the 
odious charge of conniving at so horrible a deed, it will 
be as well at once to explain what those reasons were. 

Although the friendly intercourse which had hitherto 
subsisted between these gentlemen had ceased for nearly 
a twelvemonth prior to the period in question. Maxwell, 
nevertheless, with considerable anxiety watched the pro- 
ceedings of the son of his benefactor. He was aware of 
the ruinous modes of raising money resorted to by Sir 
Harry, whilst anything remained in his possession 
which he could either mortgage or sell ; and he was now 
also aware of the distressing facts, that not only even 
those means were exhausted, but that Sir Harry was 
inextricably in debt. 

It happened one morning that, being with his solicitor 
upon business of his own, that gentleman put into his 
Lands certain papers left for inspection with him by one 
of his clients. They were documents connected with a 
transfer of some part of Sir Harry's property to a person 
from whom he had long been in the habit of raising the 
supplies. Maxwell presently perceived, what hia aol\a\\»Qrt 
intended he should be informed of, ttiat m ^Vtc\. \»t«aa»R.- 
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tion an obvious fraud bad been practised upon his incon- 
siderate friend. This discovery led him to examine into 
other transactions of a similar kind ; and the result of 
his various investigations was a conviction that a vast 
portion of the property might fairly be recovered, since 
it had been obtained from Sir Harry by malpractices of 
a much graver complexion than the mere infraction of 
the usury laws. 

Having, after several consultations with his solicitor, 
decided as to the course to be adopted, he resolved, in 
spite of their late estrangement, to pay a visit to his 
quondam friend, and communicate the pleasing intelli- 
gence to him. On his way thither, he met Leslie, who 
told him of the dinner-party at Highflyer's on that day. 

" I am glad of it," said Maxwell, " for I have some- 
thing to tell him which will give a zest to his wine." 

But, scarcely had he entered the baronet's dressing- 
room — (Sir Harry's astonishment at his visit, and his 
manner of receiving him, have already been described) — 
when he was attacked by one of those vague, undefinable 
— unaccountable apprehensions of approaching evil which 
every one, perhaps, has, at some time or other, experi- 
enced. Wliy, he scarcely knew ; but he at once deter- 
mined to delay the communication he had to make till 
the following day ; and still less could he tell why, at the 
same instant, he resolved upon not quitting Sir Harry 
for the rest of that afternoon. It was upon taking this 
latter resolution that he requested permission to send for 
his things to dress there. 

The rest is soon told. 

We know very well that in cases of emergency, where 
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we Boddenly find oarselyes thrown unassisted upon our 
own resourees, and feel that something must be dane^ our 
thoughts succeed each other with such amazing rapidity 
that we seem to jump at conclusions without pursuing 
any intermediate train of reasoning. This is something 
of what is usually understood by that rare quality called 
pmenee of mind— a commodity which a certain worthy 
gentl^oaaa once declared never failed him, provided he 
were not taken by surprise, but had time to turn the 
matter over in his head. 

Maxwell did not throw the poison out at window ; nor 
did he rash into the drawing-room, with his face pale and 
hii hair standing on end ; nor did he call upon the com- 
paoy to bind Sir Harry hand and foot ; nor did he 
remonstrate with him upon the folly as well as the 
wickedness of terminating his own existence ; nor did he 
even betray the slightest hint that he was aware of his 
enttftaining such intention. Se knew his man ; and he 
waa conscious, therefore, that his interference in any 
manner, though it might delay, would not prevent, the 
deed. He perceived, too, that Sir Harry was not then, 
nor likely to be, for the rest of that day, in a state of 
mind to listen to his edifying expostulations ; and he 
filt eonvinced that, by taking one means of self-destruc- 
tion out of the hands of a man desperate and resolved 
like him, he should only be forcing him to the adoption 
of some other. But he took a much wiser course than 
any of those. He drove to the chemist's, whose address 
he found on the label of the phial, and procured a com- 
posing draught, which was put into a small bottle of 
precisely the same appearance as the more mischievous 

K 2 
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one he had removed. He then returned to Street, 

walked leisurely upstairs into the dressing-room, placed 
the mixture where he knew it would be sought for, 
descended, and took his seat at the dinner-table as quietly 
as if nothing in the world had happened. 

By eight o'clock the next morning, Maxwell was in 
Sir Harry's room, which he entered by a side door the 
baronet had neglected to fasten. He found his friend in 
a profound sleep, from which he did not awake till three 
o'clock the same afternoon. 

It were needless to relate all that passed upon this 
occasion. SufBce it, that having explained to Sir Hanrj 
the hopes he entertained of recovering for him a large 
portion of his property. Maxwell found no difficulty what- 
ever in persuading him to withdraw immediately from 
London, and to retire to a small place of his near the 

town of in Wales, till, by the exercise of a rigid 

economy, he might be able to relieve himself from his 
embarrassments. That he, a gay man of the town, 
should so readily have adopted a suggestion which 
seemed to imply the entire abandonment of the habits 
of his whole former life, will appear the less extraordinary 
when it is mentioned that he has been heard to declare 
that he would endure beggary, starvation, misery it any 
shape, rather than again encounter the horrors of that 
last carouse.* 



* To preTent any objection to the term suicide which we hafe 
applied to Sir Harry, let it be remembered that he was one in inten- 
tion, and was saved by accident only from the actual commission ^ 
the crime he had contemplated. 
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TsDiBB exists a mjsterioas sympathy between body 
uid mind. So delicate and subtle is this sympathy as to 
under abortive all attempts to discover its cause; its 
ndstencey however, is proved by the evidence of unim- 
)eachable &cts. Inquire of the mere schoolboy, and he 
rill tell you that when the mind is refractory, and 
rejects the lesson addressed directly to itself, it will 
iMdily receive it on applying (with a certain degree of 
relocity and force) a few slender twigs to that part of 
ihe human frame which philosophers do not consider to 
)e the mind's own peculiar seat. This is a fact notorious 
o all the world. 

I will instance one other, which, although less generally 
Lno^Ti, is more strictly applicable to my present purpose ; 
oaamuch as it corroborates the theory I have always 
leld as explanatory of my early and still-enduring desire 
o distinguish myself as a Tragic Dramatist — else were 
his introduction altogether useless. 

"When he was a mere child, a friend of mine was fre- 
[uently taken by his father, into the pit of Drury-Lane 
Nieatre, to see Qarrick. Although bonnets as large as 
he hood of a cabriolet were not, at that time, in fashion, 
OP, if they were, ladies (as at present) were too well-bred, 
ind too considerate of the comfort and convenience of 
hose who might he placed behind them, to ^e^t \\\!^^^ 
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para-scenas during the time of performance; it waa, 
nevertheless, impossible for a little boy to see over the 
head of a much taller person before him. In order, 
therefore, to place his son on an equality with the 
" children of a larger growth," the old gentleman always 
took with him a thick quarto volume, which served there, 
as it did at the dinner^table, to give little waMtteat hit fair 
and just degree of elevation. Now, from these fve^oflvit 
visits to the theatre, it might be inferred that the Wts of 
my friend was to the stage : no such thing, it was stfeng 
towards the church, and he is, at this very time, on th0 
high road to a bishopric ; for the book on which he used 
to sit — was a volume of sermons. To this same prinriple 
of juxtaposition, then, do I mainly attribute that fond- 
ness for tragic composition, which manifested itself so 
early as the fifth year of my age, and which, with undi« 
minished ardour, I still cherish : — the medium to which 
I was indebted for a somewhat more elevated station 
than, as a child, I could naturally command being a folio 
Shakspeare. 

It is not to be supposed that, at so tender an age, I 
ventured upon giving to my compositions the complete 
dramatic form. I did, indeed, occasionally essay a dia- 
logue between two persons — assassins, midnight robbers, 
churchyard goblins, banditti of the Black Forest, and 
such-like ; but the far greater number of my productions, 
at that time, were monodies, elegies, and epitaphs, with 
sometimes a song, in a serious strain, commemorative of 
some recent accident or calamity. Of my poetical pie- 
codty I will afford the reader an opportunity of judging, 
bf presenting him witt afew «taTii»a,'«\5\<:3ti^%x^\ns^3iBed 
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by a paragraph in the " Morning Herald" of the 7th of 
August, 1812 ;* I being at that time but seven years of 
age I ! I select this particular poem, first, because it is 
no unfair specimen of the melancholy, or elegiac, turn of 
my mind : secondly, because many inaccurate copies of 
it hsYe been handed about : thirdly, because the author- 
ship has been claimed by many other popular poets : 
lastly, and chiefly, because to it I am indebted for my 
first introduction to the eminent man (his name I will 
presently mention), whose powerful recommendation 
secured the acceptance and performance of my Eirst 
Tragedy. 

SONG. 

ah! hide tour NOSE.f 

Mark me, Scrub ! when hones dressing, 

Ah ! hide your nose ! 
If you count your nose a blessing, 

Ah ! hide your nose ! 
Take, oh 1 take a timely warning 
From the fste of poor Jack Thoming, 
He who lost his nose one morning — 

Ah ! hide your nose ! 



* ''A few days ago, while an ostler at the Bull Inn, Thomas 
Street, Bristol, was dressing a gentleman's horse, the animal took a 
fiiicy to his nose, bit it off, and actually ate it up ! The man is now 
■t the Infirmary, where the wound will, of course, be cured."—* 
Mmrtdn^ Herald^ 7th August, 1812. 

f This song has received the honour of translation into the Welsh 
kBguge, and with a fidelity truly wonderful : take, as a specimen, 
dw f^rj title, A ktfd y nos. It has been distinguished, abo, by a 
coniplimeii^ of scarcely less value : it has been aunf^ Vjf t)d«X «ilq^^\.« 
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Rubbing down a frisky filly — 

Ah ! hide your nose ! 
In his month Jack peeped — how silly ! 

Ah ! hide your nose ! 
" Zounds ! '' thinks Fill, «« I'll soon dispose of 
Jack's tit-bit— I'll bite his nose off! "— 
Quick as thought, she snipp'd it dose off ! 

Ah ! hide your nose I 

When you look a horse i* th' face, sir, 

Ah ! hide your nose ! 
Coach-horse, dray-horse, hack, or racer — 

Ah ! hide your nose ! 
For, since horses care for no man, 
Where's the nose that may not go, man — 
Grecian, bottle, snub, or Roman ? 

Ah 1 hide your nose ! 

Hence a moral ! let me teach it. — 

Ah ! hide your nose ! 
No divine need blush to preach it : 

Ah ! hide your nose ! 
He that pokes his busy snout 
In things he's not concern'd about. 
Like Jack, too late may wish it out ! 

Ah ! hide your nose ! 

Numerous and various were my compositions at about 
this period ; and let my vanity be pardoned if I boast 
that they were all sanctioned by the unqualified approba- 

vocalist, Mr. Liston. They who have listened to that gentleman's 
pathetic warbling of the touching Romanza, ** Pity Billy Lackaday," 
will readily conceive the heart-rending effect of his musical delivery 
of the sentiment which pervades this effusion. The air to it, now 
become popular in England, was composed by the celebrated harpist, 
Llenellya Lloyd ap Dhwddllh. 
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tion of two critics, both equally competent and iiupar- 
tial — my mother and my nurse. With what pride and 
delight would the latter exclaim, on my producing a new 
poem, ""Well, I declare, if Master Peregrine hasn't 
Ikatehed Buother bit of poetry!" There was something 
in the phrase which, though not agreeable to my sensitive 
organs, might have been taken as illustrative of my 
theory ; but it was, in fact, nothing more than a sort of 
professional jargon of the old woman, who had the charge 
of the poultry as well as of me. 

But I will pass on from this time to that memorable 
epoch in my life (A.D. 1825, 1 then being about to enter 
my twentieth year), when, having completed " Sanguine, 
or the Bloodstained Murderer," a tragedy, in five acts, 
I sent it up to Drury Lane Theatre. , [It is proper I 
should state that I was then residing, as I still am, and 
ever have been, in my native town, Weepingford.*] 
Together with my play, I forwarded a note to the 
manager, requesting " his most immediate attention and 
very earliest reply." ^ In less than six weeks I received 
a parcel per coach. With palpitating heart, I broke 
the seal, the impress on which was a flourishing 
T. B. D.L. "My tragedy is accepted," thought I; 
" and this parcel contains the huge roll of parchment by 
which, doubtless, authors are invested with the freedom 



* Wbbpinoford-le-Grave, Somersetshire. — A pretty town, 94 
miles W. from London, situate on the southern bank of the river 
Dribble. Population, 7,000; produce Cheshire cheese, Windsor 
soap, Yarmouth herrings, Westphalia hams, &c. Market days, 
Tuesday and Saturdaj. — Briiish Gazetteer, 
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of the theatre." "Lo! it was my tragedy itself! A 
note, of which* the following is a copy accompanied it : — 

" T. B. D. L. 

"Sib, 

I am desired by the Managers to thank yoa 
for the honour of the preference; but they are of 
opinion that the performance of your Tragedy, called 
Sangvino; or. The JBlood'Stmned Murderer, would not 
serve the interests of this Theatre. 

" I am, Sir," &c. Ac. 

I was neither mortified nor much astonished at this, 
knowing, as I did, through newspaper report, that the 
dramatic patronage of that theatre was engrossed by 
three or four writers of little ability, by whose intrigues 
superior genius was excluded from even a chance of 
appearing before the public. I looked carefully through 
the pages of my manuscript, naturally expecting to find 
an abundance of marginal notes, pointing out where 
my play was defective, and by what means it might be 
improved. Will it be believed ? not a pencil-scratch was 
to be found from one end to the other ! " Well," again 
thought I, " they should not have my play now, were 
they to offer me a thousand pounds for it ; and to put 
it beyond my power to abate one jot from this resolution 
— for, doubtless, to-morrow's post will bring me a repent- 
ing letter from them — I will send it,, by this night's 
coach, to Covent Garden." I did so ; and, along with 
it^ the following letter to the Manager : — 
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" We^ingford-le-Qrave^ 1825. 

Sib, 

I haye to request your immediate perusal of the 

Mcompanyixig play; and since a five-act drama is, in 
theie timeSy a vara amsy and also, as it must be your 
detire to conyince the world that the dramatic genius of 
Bogland is not quite extinct ( although modesty forbids 
my saying much about my owb production), I make no 
doubt my request will be complied with. 

" I see but one difficulty in the way of its performance: 
the minor parts, I admit, might be sufficiently well 
acted by Fawcett, Cooper, Warde, Hartley, Farren, 
IGss Chester, Mrs. Chatterley, Miss Ellen Tree, <&c. <&c. ; 
but, with the exception of Charles Kemble for Suavilius 
(the lover), the principal characters can find no adequate 
representatives in your Theatre. Would it not be 
prudent, therefore, to engage Young and Macready for 
IFjrrantiuB and Yampyrino P As to my leading character, 
Sanguine, which 1 wrote expressly for Kean, I am 
perfectly at my ease ; for you will, of course, endeavour 
to induce him, by a liberal offer, to quit the rival estab- 
lishment.* The trifling part of Listenia (the con- 
fidante) might, perhaps, be intrusted to Mrs. Glover ; — 
but Tendrissima ? ' Ay, there's the rub ! ' That part 
was composed with a view to Miss O'Neill ; and I have 
strong hopes that a perusal of it might induce her to 
reaome, for a time, her professional labours. Waiting 

* I iHll not disgaiae the imot of this suggestion haying been 
fmmfMi hj the Demon of Revenge. 



I 
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your earliest reply, and holding myself in readiness to 
proceed to London at a moment's notice, 

" I have the honour to be," &c. Ac. 

"P.S. — The character of Hecatoria is so obviously 
fitted for the display of the sublime powers of Mrs. 
Siddons, that I do not despair of that unrivalled 
actress's consent to quit her retirement for the first 
forty or fifty nights, or so. 

"2nd P.S. — I re-open this, to inquire whether Bra- 
ham, Miss Stephens, and Miss Paton, are at Covent- 
Garden Theatre. If not, would they engage with you 
for the solo parts of the funeral dirge in the 3rd act ? 
Pray consider how essential it is that those parts should 
be well executed." 

Pully satisfied that this display of theatrical know* 
ledge woula secure me the most prompt attention of 
the manager, with extraordinary complacency I awaited 
his reply. 

A few weeks elapsed, and a packet was delivered to 
me. The seal bore the welcome letters, T. B. C. Q-. 
" Here is my play," I exclaimed, " sent down for re- 
vision, previously to its being put into rehearsal." I 
opened a small note, which was tucked between the first 
and second leaves, and read — 

"T.E.C.G. 

"Sib, 

I am desired by the Managers to thank you 

for the honour of the preference ; but they are of opinion 

that the performance of your Trage^^,e«Wft^ Sfatigtetito ; 
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£>r, The Blood-stained Murderer, would not serve the in- 
terests of this Theatre. 

" I am, Sir," &c. &c. 

At first I could hardly credit what I had read. My 
play formally rejected, and not a word added, by way 
of postscript, to the inhumanly civil letter, to thank me 
for my suggestions respecting the cast, or even in ac- 
knowledgment of the theatrical tact which, in that 
respect, at least, I had displayed ! This latter circum- 
stance was easily accounted for: tbe managers would 
wait a favourable opportunity for adopting my hints, and 
then disingenuously appropriate to themselves all the 
honour and profit accruing from them.* 

But the wonderful resemblance between this and the 
letter of rejection from the "rival establishment — " alike 
to a comma ! The momentary hope arising out of this, 
that I had, by mistake, sent my play a second time to 
Drury Lane, was dissipated by the difierence between 
the places of date and the writers' names. It was clear 
to me that, notwithstanding it was obviously to the 
interest of a theatre to act any play, no matter whence 
it came, which presented a chance of profitable success : 
— ^notwithstanding that by extending the field of com- 
petition the managers would, in some degree, be relieved 



* I beg the reader would observe that, since this period, Mr. 
Edmund Kean has actually been engaged at Covent- Garden Theatre! ! 
I shall draw no severe inference Arom this circumstance, but content 
myself with noticing it only as an extraordinary coincidence. 
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from the extortions of the present monopolists of dra- 
matic literature : — notwithstanding the consequence of 
such relief would be that themselves would share in the 
profits which, under the present system, are swept into 
the purses of a knot of pampered and rapacious authors : 
— notwithstanding all this, I saj, it was clear to me that 
a compact, mutually binding, had been entered into bj 
the Theatres Eoyal, to reject all dramatic works which 
did not issue from the brains {the trains^ save the mark !) 
of your Mortons, your Kenueys, your Pooles, and your 
Peakes. With disgust I retired from the struggle, 
resolved never again to write for the stage. 

Fortunately for myself — (may I add, for the public 
also ?) — it happened about this time that our town was 
honoured by the visit of the eminent man I have alluded 
to : this was no other than the celebrated Clearmount,* 
who, for many years, had been the principal tragedian at 
the Theatre Eoyal, Haymarket. My first meeting with 
him was in our reading-room, the proprietor of which 
was also printer of the Weepingford Herald. A para- 
graph had that morning appeared, announcing that Mr. 
Clearmdunt, the celebrated tragedian, was '^ rusticating 
at this place ; " and Clearmount's visit to the publisher 
was for the purpose of expressing his displeasure at its 
appearance. 

"Who could have told you this?" inquired the 
tragedian. 

" I found the paragiiaph in my letter-box last night, 
sir ; and, as I had no reason to doubt its " 

* TbeatrJeal readers wtU, pethaf^ recognize the (mginal sitter for 
this sketch. 
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" 'lis very strange ! who could have written it P " 

'' That is more than I can tell, sir ; but, if you know 
the report to be untrue, I will contradict it to-morrow." 

"Why — aw — no; the — aw — the fact is, J—/ am 
Mr. Clearmount." 

Here I started with astonishment, delight, and admira- 
tion. It was the first time I had ever seen so celebrated 
an actor off the stage. 

" But," he continued, " 'tis very odd ; I arrived but 
yesterday afternoon, and as I came here merely to recruit, 
after my professional labours, I intended to be strictly 

ineoff. Who could have 'Tis very annoying: I 

hate to be followed about the streets by crowds of curious 
people. However, 'tis one of the penalties we public 
charftcters mi»t pay to— Aw — have you any theatre 
in this town of yours P " 

''TeSy sir; and as we are now in the height of 
our season, I hope " An intelligent smirk, accom- 
panied by a bow, completed the sense of the unfinished 
sentence. 

" Why, aw — no — no ; I daresay I shall be tormented 
to death to play for a night or two ; but, as the poor 
people you have here are, no doubt, thought well enough 
of by the townsfolks, it might seem invidious were I to 
act." Here I ventured a word. "Have you acted 
Maeheth lately, sir, in London P " 

" In London — aw — no ; the fact is, Macbeth is an up- 
hill part : Bosse is the part I have usually selected." 

*' Or Samlet r '' 

^^EJamlet? no — not exactly ^TamZ^^. Other tragedians, 
I know, think much of it : John Kemble did. Por my 
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part — no — in London^ I have always preferred Hosen* 
crantz, as you might have seen by the playbills." 

Here, to my great surprise and delight, he hummed a 
line or two of a song, which was no other than my " Ah ! 
hide your nose ! " The publisher introduced me as the 
author, and the tragedian (after bestowing upon me 
compliments of a nature too flattering for me to repeat), 
invited the " young poet," (as he condescendingly de- 
signated me) — to walk with Mm ! This was the proudest 
day of my life. In the evening I had the honour of 
accompanying him to the theatre, where we had the 
manager's private box (so called, I presume, because it 
is the most conspicuous of any in the house) ; and it was 
delightful to observe how cautiously he endeavoured to 
conceal himself, by holding a white handkerchief to his 
face, lest their knowledge of his presence might discom- 
pose the actors: — only occasionally leaning quite forward 
to applaud, which he did with good-humoured con- 
descension. 

I could greatly extend my reminiscences of this eminent 
tragedian. Sufl&cient for my present purpose, however, 
is it to state, that, during the week he remained at 
"Weepingford, I had the honour of seeing him daily ; and 
that upon one of those occasions, after listening to nearly 
half of the first act of my Tragedy — he candidly acknow- 
ledged that he was so deeply affected by it as to be 
unable to endure the rest — he took the manuscript out 
of my hand, promising, at the same time, to read it at his 
leisure, and (if he approved of it) to recommend it to the 
notice of the manager — that is to say, of the Theatre 
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Boyal, Weepingford. How highly he estimated my work 
the result will show. 

I shall just notice one circumstance connected with 
his departure, as it is illustrative of the diffidence which 
is ever the concomitant of superior genius. 

Apprehensive (as he himself told me) that a crowd 
might collect ahout the door of his inn, should the coach 
stop there to receive him, he had desired the driver to 
take him up a quarter of a mile on the Loudon Eoad. 
Thither I accompanied him. The better to avoid observa- 
tion as he passed through the town (for he had to call at 
the Post-office, the Public Eeading-room, the Theatre, the 
Grammar-school, &c. on his way), he took the precaution 
of throwing his travelling-cloak across his shoulder, 
d VJS^pagnole, and of holding a handkerchief to his face. 
On stepping into the coach he waved his hand to me with 
that air of unaffected yet dignified patronage so peculiar 
to him. 

"A pleasant journey, Mr. ,'* said I. 

•* Hush ! " interrupted he, as I was about to utter his 
name; "remember, I travel incog, ^* 

This was the last I ever saw of the celebrated Clear- 
mount. 

A few days after his departure I was agreeably -sur- 
prised by receiving the following letter from the manager 
of our theatre. 

"T. E. WEEPINGrOEl). 

" Sib, 
" In consequence of the powerful recommendation of 
Mr. Clearmount, I have read yoiu- Tr:ii,'i'dy. I like it; 
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and if you will guarantee me the sale of fire pounds' 
worth of box-tickets, I will act it for my own benefit. 
Suppose we take a chop together, to-morrow, at the 

* Pigeons,' and talk the matter over ? 

" Tour obedient servant, 

" EoQ£B Steidb." 

" P.S. — Better bespeak a private room ; and if you tell 
Scores that I dine with you, he will let you have some of 
his best port." 

But my reminiscences of Clearmount have led me so 
much out of my subject that I must hasten to a con- 
clusion. 

"We dined. After the second glass of wine, 

" Now, sir," said Mr. Stride, " to business ; and, in the 
first place, we must cuU^^ 

" Cut ! " exclaimed I ; " what is cut ? " 

" Why, sir, your play is rather too long : it is more 
than three times the length of ' Othello ; ' so that, were 
we to act it as it stands, it would not be over till three 
o'clock in the morning : and then, what would become of 

* Sweethearts and Wives,' * Frieschutz,' and the * Core 
for the Heart-ache,' which I intend to give as after- 
pieces — to say nothing of songs, dances, &c. ? " 

I instanced the present late example of the London 
theatres, but in vain. '' Besides, sir, not a line can be 
spared." 

" Leave it to me, sir. Tour first, second, and fourth 
acts are utterly useless ; nothing is done in them, nor are 
any of the principal characters introduced. They are all 
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" But, sir, it is poetry they are talking." 

He made no reply ; but simply plunging a very long 
pen down to the bottom of a very deep ink-bottle, he set 
heartlessly to the task of drawing black lines across page 
after page of my manuscript ; exclaiming at each excision, 
^^ Tkat^M of no use— and thaft of no use — never mind, 
sir, it will dove-tail beautifully." 

I was growing faint, and rang for a small glass of 
brandy. 

"Another bottle of port," said the manager ; " and — 
waiter — have you any more ink in the house ? " 

*' Now, sir," said Mr. Stride, after about two hours' 
lopping — "now, sir, we are something like ; and, with a 
leetle trimming at rehearsals, we shall do very well." 

My play, which had reckoned four hundred and forty- 
eight closely-written pages, and cost the world-and-all for 
carriage to London and back, might now have been trans- 
mitted under a Member's cover ! " 

" Be assured, sir, your play will go beautifully. To- 
morrow I will send it to the Bellman (who examines all 
these things), and as soon as we have his license to act 
it, we will put it into rehearsal. Good night, my dear 
sir. Waiter, Mr. 's bill. Good night, my dear sir." 

Well ; the day arrived when I was to read my play to 
the actors. I performed my task with a certain degree 
of trepidation, but (as I fancied) not altogether without 
effect: for some of the performers applauded, others 
looked grave — moved, no doubt, by the pathetic of my 
piece. 

The reading over, Mr. Straddle called me aside. 

" Sir," said he, "do you expect ???c to p\aj Tyrantixw?" 

L 2 
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" If you please, sir." 

"Sir, I'd rather forfeit my engagement. Sanguino, 
which Mr. Stride has taken — the manager always takes 
care of himself-— ought to have been the part for me. 
Good morning, sir." 

*' I like your play amazingly, sir," said Mr. Bantley ; 
^' but you have made a great mistake in the cast." 

** Don't you think Vamjpyrmo a good part P " 

** Very good : but Mr. Stride's is a better ; and I 
can't play any but first business. Between ourselves, 
Straddle is wrong to refuse hU part — but ^e is a discon- 
tented man — 'tis a very fine part, and if he hadn't re- 
fused it, I should have been glad of it, myself. But, 
under the circumstances — I wish you a very good morn- 
ing, sir." 

Notwithstanding these little differences, a few trifling 
concessions on both sides, made in the spirit of good 
humour, brought us all to a right understanding, and 
the play, as originally cast, was put in rehearsal. 

On the morning of the last rehearsal Mr. Stride put a 
paper into my hand. It was a note &om the Bellman ; 
and, as it is rather a curiosity in its way, I give a copy of 
it verbatim, 

" To the Makageb of the Thxatbe Koyal, 
Weepingford-le" Grave, 

" Please to omit the following underlined words and 
syllables in the representation of the Tragedy, in five 
acts, called 

" ' SANGUiifO ; or, The Blood-stained Mubdbbeb.' 
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" Act 1. Scene 4. — ' Burst my -4i/amantine chains.' 
[Adam is a Scripture name, and must not be used on 
the stage.] 

^^Ad 2. Scene 1. — ' And hoarse as is the lusty fish- 
wife's Toice, 

When through the streets * Buy my live eoal ' she 
cries.' 
[Evidently meant for JBy my living soul ! which is 
profane swearing.] 

^^Ad 4. Scene 3. — To ' Am8ter£/07it in sullen mood he 
went.' 
[For the same reason.] 

" Ditto. — * And now I hear the beetle* s drowsy hum. 
[Might be mistaken for an allusion to our worthy 
parish beadle — seditious.] 

" Act 5. Scene 2. — * Oh Heavens ! how like an angel 
does she seem ! ' 
[Query — Olympus for Heavens — G-oddess for angeh 
Against bringing heathen Heavens and Divinities upon 
the stage, there is no moral or legal objection.] 

" Simon Dbivel." 

The reading of this letter was productive of consider- 
able amusement ; when, after deliberate consultation as 
to whether the morals or the peace of Weepingford were 
likely to be compromised by the utterance of my pro- 
fanities, it was resolved that, at all risks, they should be 
spoken. It is fair, however, to state that, within five 
weeks afterwards, an apprentice ran away with his 
master's daughter, and a new chemise was stolen from the 
lines of Mrs. Scrubs, the laundress. 
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My tragedy was acted. How it was received I know 
not, for I had not nerve to attend the performance. 

The next morning I looked into the playbills, and was 
astonished at the absence of the announcement I ex- 
pected to find there, that it would be repeated every 
evening till farther notice. 

" "What is the reason of this, Mr. Stride ? Of course 
my play was " 

" Sir, your play is much too good for the people of 
this town, and I am resolved never to treat the senseless 
blockheads with it again. Shakspeare himself would 
not have succeeded here.'* 

"Not if he had been cut as I have been," replied I, 
sarcastically ; " so good morning to you, Mr. Stride." 

N.B. — Till I can get this, or some other of my nume- 
rous dramatic works accepted and successfully acted — ^for 
the sake of showing the world what the legitimate drama 
really is — ^I amuse myself by doin^ the theatrical criti- 
cisms in the " "Weepingford Herald." 
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A COMPLAINT 

OP 

STREET MINSTEELSIE. 



** Most musical ? Most melancholy ! " 

New Reading of Milton. 

" The screams, the howls, and the infernal din." 

Anon. 

G-SAKT me patience, Heaven ! Let me not do a deed 
which the cold, the dull, the senseless — the heavy, drowsy, 
Bpiiitless, apathetic sons and daughters of earth might 
stigmatize with the foul name of murder ! There ! 
there ! — I am calm — I will endure it ! Look upon me ! 
— do I wince ? There, you hear it ! — " Cherry Bipe ! " 
Let him play on till the very barrels of his organ are 
worn to powder by their unceasing convolutions — not a 
groan shall escape my lips ! 

Well, again ! ** The SuntsmerCs GhoruB^'^ from "Der 
EreyBchiitz,'* by two cracked fiddles and a drum. 
Exquisite ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! Do I complain P 

And now — (" something more exquisite still") — a hag, 
in the attire of a woman — a fiend, in the semblance of a 
man, and two ruffianly little brats, howling, bawling, 
screaming — Hold! Shame on me! — do I quail P Let 
me moderate mj expressions, and, by a delicate dio\s» of 
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terms, give proof manifest of my heroic endurance. I 
would saj, 'tis a gentle pair, with their interesting off- 
spring, who, in sweet accord, are warbling ^^ Some ! 
Sweet JEEome!^'' Heavenly strains ! G-o on, go on! — 
do I not bear it bravely ? l^ot a nerve in my frame but 
is quivering as at the touch of a searing-iron, yet I cry 
not mercy ! 

And now 'tis the dancing dogs exhibiting their antics, 
accompanied by the monotonous thumpings of a tambou- 
rine, made musical by the yelpings and barkings of a 
dozen canine visitors, who thus testify their admiration 
of their talented fellow-creatures. 

Better and better ! They have ceased, and given place 
to Punch and Judy and another organ, with^ drum, 
trumpet, fiddle, fife-^— each striving, in noble rivalry, to 
outnoise the other. I endure it ! — I live and henceforth 
shall I exist invulnerable to all mortal suffering. 

Ha! my pistols! — quick! my pistols! — two blind 
Scotchmen, with their drowsy bagpipes and drawling 
clarionet! It is not in human nature to bear thU, 
Under my very window ! The fellow with the clarionet 
is a certain mark — pronounce him dead. Or shall I rid 
the tormented world of both ? Ay, thd deed were the 
more meritorious. 'Twill cost me my life, but I shall 
die a glorious martyr. — l^o ; were a Jefferies on the 
bench, the provocation would plead in my behalf, and 
move even his stern heart to mercy. They die ! Pop !— -a 
miss — pop ! — again — I have missed the man ; but the in-" 
flated reservoir which gave their droning, drawling life and 
being to those villanous sounds is rent into ribbons, and 
'*Jdoy's Wife " cut off in mid career. See ! they go, and 
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smile in mockery of my awkwardness. They turn to- 
wards eacb other, and then towards me, and grin a threat 
of horrible revenge ; whilst he of the bagpipes, in keen 
derision, waves aloft the shattered remnants of his instru- 
ment. I understand him — this is not the last of the 
bagpipes : there are more pipes — ay, and pipers, too ! — 
beyond the Tweed ; and, as long as England lies south 
of it, so long shall she endure their irruptions — and pay 
for their piping into the bargain. Yet I am not sorry 
they have escaped. Had the whole fraternity of street 
minstrels but one neck, indeed, I could twist — twist — 
twist it, without the slightest feeling of compunction. 
This could I do, even on a fine May morning, whilst the 
little birds were carolling above me, the trees putting 
forth their young blossoms around, and the soft breeze 
was pregnant with the tender perfume of the early 
flowers : even whilst all Nature conspired to attune the 
heart to gentleness and love, this would I do ! and after- 
wards proceed, with undiminished appetite, to my break- 
fast. But to fritter away one's time in destroying a 
couple, or a dozen, or a score of them, would be an 
ignoble employment — it would be chopping off, not a 
head, but, a mere hair of the hydra. 

How, sir ! Is it my wish, you ask, that a great capital 
like London should be as silent as a country churchyard P 

No, sir, I desire nothing so unreasonable. I do not, 
like Lear in his ravings, desire to "shoe a troop of horse," 
(or Meux's dray-horses) "with felt ; " nor do I wish to 
see Piccadilly or Oxford Street paved with eider-down 
cushions. I do not expect that a cartload of iron bars, 
consigned from Thames Street to Tottenham Court Eoad^ 
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should be made to take a somewhat circuitous route by 
Hackney and Highgate, in order that I might walk 
westward from the City unaccompanied by their jingling 
for any part of my way ; nor that the " Sweet Evening 
Bells " of the postman, and the morning larum of his 
dingy precursor, should be silenced. These are amongst 
the many annoyances which a resident in your great 
capital must endure ; although, with respect to the two 
personages I have last mentioned, I could wish that 
some more agreeable mode of notifying their arrival 
might be invented. These annoyances, however, at the 
expense of some time and trouble, and the exercise of 
a certain degree of ingenuity, one may avoid : it is but 
darting off at the sound of each approaching bell, in an 
opposite direction to the point whither you were bound, 
regardless of all inconveniences — ^the loss of your ap- 
pointment, or, haply, of your dinner — regardless of 
everything, in short, save the preservation of your iym' 
panum. But, by what contrivance can you evade the 
heartless villain, who, with deliberate malice, takes his 
station under your window; unfeelingly assumes an 
attitude which he may maintain for the longest period 
with the least possible fatigue to himself; swings his 
instrument (of torture) round from his shoulder down 
upon his knee ; looks with no eye of pity upon you, but, 
on the contrary, gives indulgence to a smile of demoniac 
exultation at the thought of the misery he is preparing 
for you ; then seizes the handle of his " infernal ma- 
chine," and grinds and grinds, till he has inflicted upon 
you the agony of the last expiring wheeze of the last 
tane he haB it in his power to i^er^etrate ? And, as if 
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ibis were not enough, with what refiaement of cruelt\^ 
does he grin — Oh ! that devilish grin ! I see it now ! 
—and show his ghastly white teeth ; at the same time 
holding np his hat, in bitter mockery of you, for re- 
wardy for payment. Payment! Let me rush to the 
roof-top, and hurl down myriads of chimney-pots upon 
huDy beneath a mountain of whose shattered fragments 
he may be for ever hidden from mortal view ! 

Street-minstrels are the only nuisance you cannot 
avoid, for they follow you. If you happen to dislike 
the clattering of a coppersmith's, as some people do, 
you may retire to some part of the town, or of the 
world, where coppersmiths do not abound. A " com- 
pound of vile smells" assails you from some neigh- 
bouring manuiactory — you have nothing to do but 
withdraw yourself from its vicinity. But there is 
neither cure for, nor escape from, a barrel-organ. This 
I pronounce as the settled conviction of my mind, 
derived from long and trying experience. I could ad- 
dace numerous facts in support of my assertion. I 
shall, however, content myself with stating only one. 

H!aving been detained in town throughout the greater 
part of the summer of 1826, and undergone, in con- 
sequence of imprudently taking up my abode in a 
promising, quiet-looking street, which held out, besides, 
the strong temptation of having no thoroughfare — (never 
reflecting, dolt that I was ! that it is exactly in such 
places the destroyers of our peace congregate, as the 
precious creatures are, there, out of the way of the 
coaches) — and having undergone, I say, in consequence 
of that mistake^ a more than usually severe course of 
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organs, I was peremptorily ordered by my physician to 
quit London for a few weeks, and pass the time in a 
state of the utmost tranquillity and repose, as the only 
means of restoring to their proper tone my nerres, 
which he declared were sadly di9-organU$ed-^^e taeh* 
nical term, no doubt, for what professional people woold 
express by an awkward periphrasis — over-acted upou or 
over-excited by organs. 

The advice was easy to give, but whither should I go ? 
To some secluded village ? There is scarcely a pretty, 
retired village in England which I have not visited, and 
those are the very worst places you could select for 
your purpose ; for, the place being small, and its inhabi- 
tants few, it is clear that, if there be only one fiddler 
in it — and there cannot well be fewer— each individual 
suffers an exorbitant share of that one fiddler's acreecb- 
ing crotchets and quavers. This assertion may be mathe- 
matically proved. 

To Bamsgate ? 

Eamsgate and retirement are so sweetly alliterative, 
that the sounds are inseparable. But I have tried it, 
and well know the quality of its " retirement." Its 
population consists principally of seven thousand nuf- 
sery-maids, and twenty-eight thousand children ; and 
any schoolboy who has just got through his Kul^^^f- 
Three will tell you what proportion of Funch-and-Judys, 
dancing-dogs, organs, bagpipes, &c., &c., there must of 
necessity be to satisfy the " elegant desires," of so large 
a number of the blessed rising generation, and those 
who are entrusted with the interesting charge of them. 
Yoa attempt to walk to the end of the magnificent, 
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melanoholy pier, and back again ; you climb up East 
Cliff, and endeavour to make your \fay along South 
Crescent ; then you clamber up North Cliff, and, if you 
ou, get to the end of West Crescent ; and so on of 
mother cliff and another crescent, and cliffs and cres- 
eents again above those ; and if, by dint of great care 
and caution, you reach your own home without haying 
elbowed a nursery -maid or two over into the sea, or 
trodden out a child, you are grateful for a narrow escape, 
and pray that you may be equally fortunate on the day to 
come. And this is retirement ! 

Cheltenham ? Harrowgate ? Tunbridge ? Hastings P 

I have tried them all — Organs ! organs ! organs ! 

Or Brighton ? 

A delightful place for those who love the enjoyment 

of London and sea-bathing at the same time ; hut ! 

besides which, there they have two established parties of 
Pandeans — a compound infliction of jingle, rumble, and 
squeak, from which the metropolis, for some time, has 
been humanely respited. 

Ha ! Try Worthing. 

It was a matter of absolute necessity that I should try, 
somewhere, to find a sequestered retreat. 

So being assured that Worthing was, beyond all com- 
parison, the quietest place in the empire. Worthing was 
the retreat, or, more properly speaking, the refuge deter- 
mined on. 

The most imperturbable of my tormentors was a little 

imp of a Savoyard, whoso weapon was a small, shrill 

organ, capable of but one tune — " Fartant pov^ la Syrie.^^ 

1 cannot but admit he was vni iiidustriouti voutU. Ue 

invMriably and punctually commenced \uft da^^W^vjELeas^ 
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in my unfortunate street, at seven in the morning ; and 
there did he remain till about nine, when he was driven 
from the spot — for there was one particular stone 
"which he did much affect" — by his more powerful 
rivals. No sooner, however, had they abandoned the 
field than there he was again ; and ten times in the day 
was " Fartant pour la Syrie " at least a hundred times 
repeated. He was the first to come, the last to leave 
me. The sea-captain who murdered Bill Jones saw, 
whichever way he turned, the spectre of his victim ; the 
punishment was as awful as it was well-merited ; but 
Heaven knows that I had never "disposed of" a 
Savoyard ! 

On the morning of my departure I rose earlier than 
usual. There it was again ! My toilette — ^my breakfast 
— the writing of half a dozen notes — ^all went to the 
accompaniment of " Fartant pour la Syrie.^* 

As I advanced to step into the chaise, there it stood ! 
It stood in my very path — and grinned and asked for 
charity — of me — even while it was in the yerj act of 
perpetrating " JPartantpour la Syrie I " 

As if on purpose to aggravate my horror, there was a 
stoppage in the streets, and we proceeded at a walking 
pace for the distance of nearly half a mile. The reptile 
followed, still pouring into my ears the hateful sounds. 

At length we dashed forward and escaped it. But it 
had infected the very sources of imagination, and, till we 
reached Horsham, the tune was ringing in my ears. 

When proceeding again on my journey, to beguile the 
time, I took up the last new pamphlet on the Currency 
QueatioD, and fell sound asleep. I had a terrific dream. 
I stood in the midbt of tte T?^mm^%, \w^\»^^\Qk\\sitv^^ 
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they were built of barrel-organs, drums, trumpets, fiddles, 
marrowbones-and-cleayers, and other musical instruments, 
all together sounding in dire confusion. On the topmost 
point of the highest pyramid there sat my own Savoyard, 
and his ^^ Partant pour la Syrie^^ was distinctly audible 
through the astounding chaos of sounds. He fixed his 
large, laughing black eyes upon me. His teeth shone 
white through his dingy lips ; and, as he slowly descended 
towards me, I was drawn forward, by some irresistible 
power, in the direction in which he was approaching, and 
■ ! A jolt of the chaise aroused me ; but such was 
the effect of this dream upon my imagination, that, as I 
took a hasty glance out at the window, as we passed 
rapidly onward, I would have sworn I saw the identical 
little urchin slowly pacing along the roadside. 

As we drove through "Worthing, I observed a notice in 
every window of "This house to let," or "Apartments 
to let ; " and could not help thinking how much trouble 
would have been saved, had they posted one notice at 
the entrance to the town, of — " Worthing to let." 

It ia notorious that Worthing is the stupidest place 
that ever had the assurance to call itself a town. Its 
lady patronesses are Dulness and Ennui ; and I was satis- 
fied by my first evening's inspection, after I had ventured 
to hire an apartment there for " a week certain," that 
no organ-grinder, who exercised his art with a view to 
patronage and profit, would ever set foot in it. Its 
public promenades are of no earthly use, except as places 
where you might practise archery or pistol-firing, with- 
out fear of hurting any one : and, for its places of amuse- 
ment — — ! I entered one of the libraries, vjher^ ^ovix 
elderlf ladies had been for two hours waV^.Vu^m'W^^'s^^'^ 
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a fifth, to complete a five-shilling loo for a uiaepenny 
needle-case ; and, at the other, there were three old 
gentlemen who had for two hours and a half been eagerlj 
watching for an opportunity to seize hold of the 
'* Morning Post," which a fourth had all that time been 
poring over. The " greatest house " of the , season was 
expected at the theatre, for an eminent London actor 
was to perform. His terms were (as usual), that he 
should take as much as he pleased of the whole receipts, 
and, aTterwards, share equally with the manager what- 
ever might remain over and above that. Expectation 
was not disappointed, and the manager could not but 
have been satisfied: it was the fullest house of the 
season, and the gross receipt was 21, Qs, 6d. 

If you possess one spark of feeling, or fancy, or imagi- 
nation, or intellect, and desire that it should be extin- 
guished, pass a week at Worthing. Such, altogether is 
the place, that certain I am that if ever, by some won- 
derful revolution. Botany Bay should become the capital 
of the British empire, "Worthing is the spot to which its 
convicts will be transported. 

My bedroom was a paradise — ^it was as quiet as tiie 
cell of a Trappist. Save the low murmuring of the aea, 
not a sound was to be heard. Beneath my window was 
a spacious lawn, enclosed within an iron fence, which 
seemed to promise protection from all manner of noise. 
Kot even the rattling of a wheelbarrow could assail me. 
In the proud consciousness of security, I composed 
myself to sleep. No dread of the morrow embittered 
my midnight hour, for, at length, a morning was to 
dafvn for me, in whose ineffable soundlessness I might 
lose all memory of the agonies oi \.\i^ Nahv^ \»a\.. 
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'Twaa eleven o'clock when I awoke. The sun was 
pouring his glorious rajs full into my room. I arose 
— I approached the window. There was a palpable — I 
would saj a living quiet in the air — it was .exquisite. 
Not a human being was within sight. I looked again 
—yes — there was ONE ! Jupiter ! 'Twas he ! — the 
thing! — the fiend! There he was, with organ at his 
back, and marmot on his shoulder, clambering over the 
fence. He observed me and approached — and grinned— 
and took his station immediately beneath my window — 
and slowly, slowly drew his organ round to his side — and 
placed his hand on the winder — and paused — yes, for a 
moment the demon paused, and grinned again — Oh, that 
moment! — the power of respiration forsook me — the 
blood stood still in my veins — his hand began to move — 
it was inevitable — it came — the same, indubitable, incon- 
trovertible, undeniable, " Partant pov/r la Syrie'^ The 
window was small, and would not allow the passage of a 
chest of drawers which I would have hurled down upon 
his head : — ^tables — chairs — all were too large. I fled 
the house — the town. I went to Lancing — to Little 
Hampton — to the most sequestered places in the neigh- 
bourhood, but in vain. "Wherever I went, thither did he 
follow me, never allowing me four-and-twenty hours the 
start of him. Pive years have passed away since then, 
and — Ha ! here he is ! 

Is it to be endured ? You, sir, are a painter ; you are 
engaged on a study for your picture of " Orpheus and 
Eurydice." A blind fiddler takes possession of your ears, 
and scatters your ideas to the winds. An hour must 
elapse before you can re-collect them. 
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You, sir, are a poet. Tour " Ode to St. Cecilia** must 
be thrown aside till it shall please a Scotch bagpiper to 
allow you the exercise of your imagination. 

You are a musician. The tinkling of that ill-tuned 
harp has put to flight a series of newly-imagined har- 
monies which you will never recover. 

You are a Chancery lawyer. You are considering a 
complicated question of tenure. Throw aside your parch- 
ments: you will make nothing of it while that sweet 
minstrel is croaking forth " The Devil loves a Lawyer, ^^ 

Is it not abominable that so much of your valuable 
time should absolutely be at the mercy of 

" How ! " says some drivelling philanthropist — ^" they 
must live ! '* 

Away with misplaced humanity! " I must live," was 
the apology offered to Cardinal Mazarin by a miscreant 
who lived by writing libels. I answer (in this case), 
with the Cardinal, "eTe rCen vois pan la ndcessitey 
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A PICNIC; 

OB, 

PREPARATIONS FOR PLEASURE. 

Wheh", in matters of a thousand and a thousand times' 
recurrence, the result is invariably the same, it may fairly 
be taken for granted that chance has nothing to do in 
directing it : it must be considered as belonging to the 
very nature of the matter or thing itself; and to expect a 
different issue would be to expect a manifest impossibility. 

With this truth for their guide, or rather, for their 
warning, how is it that speculators and projectors, who 
hare witnessed the failure of their schemes and experi- 
ments five hundred times repeated, should still persist in 
renewing them in the very teeth of experience, reason, 
and common sense ? How is it that Colonel Martingale, 
who has lost three fine fortunes at play, and ought to be 
in possession of, at least, a plentiful stock of experience 
in exchange for his money, can so far delude himself with 
a new scheme for breaking all the tables in Europe, as 
even now to be offering for sale his only remaining pro- 
perty — the gold repeater worn by his late father, and his 
mother's portrait by Sir Joshua, for two hundred pounds 
wherewith to carry his infallible scheme into execution ? 
How is it that our friend Ranter, whose thirty-four 
tragedies have been rejected by all the theatres in 
liondon, ahould, at this moment, be engagedi m ^iJcv^ ^wsv* 

Jd[ 2 
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position of the thirty-fifth ? Or, most marvellous and 
astonishing of all ! how could Mr. Claudius Bagshaw 
have conceived or imagined that his pic-nic party, last 
year, to Twickenham Meadows, should turn out a plea- 
sant thing ? 

To give a pic-nic party a fair'chance of success, it must 
be almost impromptu; projected at twelve o'clock at 
night at the earliest, executed at twelve o'clock of the 
following day at the latest : and even then the odds are 
fearfully against it. 

The climate of England is not remarkable for knowing 
its own mind ; nor is the weather " so fixed in its resolve " 
but that a bright August moon, suspended in a clear 
sky, may be lady-usher to a mom of fog, sleet, and 
drizzle. Then, again — but, this being tender ground, 
we will only hint at the possibility of such a change — a 
lady of the intended party might quit the drawing-room 
at night in the sweetest humour imaginable, and make 
her appearance at breakfast in a less amiable mood, or, 
perhaps, " prefer taking breakfast in her own room," — 
from which notice husbands sometimes infer that such a 
change has taken place. Then, my gentleman may 
receive a post-letter bringing bad accounts of his par- 
tridges ; or he may read in the newspaper of the failure 
of his banker ; or — in short, twelve hours are a long 
time, and great and wondrous events may occur, all of 
them to the disadvantage of the party of pleasure. 

But such an affair long prepared and carefully arranged! 

— why, it is of all the modes of human enjoyment the 

least satisfactory; and the greater the care, and the 

longer the preparation, ttve mox^ 4m^gWR»ble ia the 
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result. The experiment has been tried by liundreds and 
bj thousands on each of the fifteen or twenty days of an 
English summer, and, invariably, with the same ill- 
success. The quantum of pleasure derived has always 
been in an inverse ratio to the pains employed to procure 
it. Besides, Mr. Claudius Bagshaw knew, or he ought 
to have known, that (to use a phrase with which he was 
formerly familiar) it is unwise to draw at a long date 
upon a rickety firm ; and Madame Pleasure being in that 
predicament, the shorter you make your drafts the more 
likely is she to honour them : a fortiori, drafts at sight, 
without advice, are the best and surest. 

But the fact is, Mr. Claudius Bagshaw could have 
thought nothing at all about the matter, or it must have 
occurred to him that, as an English pic-nic never has 
succeeded, one never could succeed ; at all events, he 
woidd not, in defiance of " the vdsdom and experience 
of ages,'' have commenced preparations on the third 
of July for a day's pleasure on the twenty-fourth of 
August ! 

Mr. Claudius Bagshaw was formerly a silkmercer in 
one of " those pleasant, still, sequestered lanes " branch- 
ing northward out of Cheapside. At an early period of 
his blameless life he married the daughter of a neigh- 
bouring warehouseman, a lady whose charms were, at the 
time, extolled by the loving bridegroom in regular 
climax : she possessed accomplishments, beauty, virtue, 
and — eighteen hundred pounds. After some years of 
laudable industry, Mr. Bagshaw found himself master of 
a tolerable fortune ; and, moreover, being blest by not 
being plagued with any pledges of mutual affection, he 
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very wisely considered that he and his lady might pass 
the rest of their lives very idly and pleasantly together. 
So, selling off his silks, satins, and velvets, lease, fixtures, 
and good-will, and investing the produce of the sale, 
along with his other moneys, in government securities, he 
retired into the country to live the life of a private 
gentleman. 

The term " country," if largely defined would mean 
''avast open tract of land remote from a populous city:*' 
in a more restricted sense it means simply ''out of 
town." Mr. Bagshaw, heing satisfied with the latter 
definition, purchased an edifice, ycleped " Lake-of- 
Lausanne Lodge ; " — a title its right to which no one 
would have presuiped to contest, so long as it stood 
alone in the centre of an extensive hrick-field at the 
back of Euston Square, with a large muddy pond on one 
side, and Primrose Hill bounding the prospect on the 
other ; but which seems to be somewhat inappropriate 
now that it is built in on all sides by houses considerably 
higher than itself. 

On the morning of the third of July, the Bagshaws 
were busy in their several after-breakfast occupations : 
he reading the Morning Fost (that being the paper he 
patronized as soon as he became a private gentleman), 
the lady ruralizing in the garden. This garden, it is 
true, falls somewhat short of the flourishing description 
given of it in the catalogue of the auctioneer who 
knocked down the property to its present owner — " an 
extensive garden, well stocked with fruit-trees and flower- 
ing shrubs ; " yet it is actually forty-two feet long by 
twenty feet wide, and contains two lilacs, one poplar. 
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sundry pots of geraniums, pinks, and mignonette, two 
apple-trees, one ditto cherry, — which in compliment, no 
doubt, to their master and mistress, have never taken the 
liberty to be blest with oflTspring. 

" How fortunate we shall be, dear," said Mr. Bagshaw 
(who, having finished the reading of his newspaper, had 
proceeded to the open window to observe his lady's hor- 
ticultural pursuits), — "how happy we shall be, if the 
weather should be as fine on our wedding-day as it is 
to-day ! " 

" True, love," replied Mrs. Bagshaw ; " but this is only 
the third of July, and, as the anniversary of our happy 
day is the twenty-fourth of August, the weather may 
change." 

This proposition Mr. Bagshaw did not attempt to deny. 

The Bagshaws were the happiest couple in the world. 
Being blest, as we have before observed, with the negative 
blessing of no ofispring, the stream of their affections was 
not diverted into little channels, but ebbed and flowed 
in one uninterrupted tide reciprocally from bosom to 
bosom. They never disputed, they never quarrelled. 
Yes, they did sometimes, but then it was from a mutual 
over-anxiety to please. Each was afraid to pronounce a 
choice or a preference, lest it might be disagreeable to 
the other ; and hence there occasionally did arise little 
bickerings, and tiffings, and miffings, which were quite as 
unpleasant in their effects, and, sometimes, as difficult to 
settle, as quarrels originating in less amiable causes. 

"But," said Mr. Bagshaw, "the barometer still main- 
tains its elevation; and I tell you what, dear, if the 
weather should be preposterous on the twenty-fourth of 
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August, suppose, instead of going into the North, as we 
did last year, we migrate into Kent or Surrey ? " 

JSTow, lest the reader should imagine that Mr. Claudius 
Bagshaw alluded to a journey to Northumberland, or 
contemplated a flight to Canterbury or G-odalming, it is 
proper he should know that Mr. Bagshaw, since his 
retirement from business, had become a member of one 
of those march-of-intellect seminaries which abound in 
and about London, for the improvement of grown gentle- 
men whose educations have been neglected : — " The 
Islington, Qray's-Inn Lane, and New Boad Grand 
Junction Literary, Scientific, and Philosophical Listitu- 
tion." The natural consequence of his association with 
this philomathic body was, that he never used a short 
word when he could press a long one into the service, 
though in most instances the word so kidnapped might 
fairly have pleaded the privilege of exemption ; nor would 
he express himself, upon the most simple subject, in his 
old, intelligible, though not super-elegant, Cheapside 
phraseology, if he could contrive to find a philosophical 
term, or to construct a round-about sentence for the 
purpose. In short, to the original ignorant noodle was 
superadded the pedant : so that, now, when he talked 
to Mrs. Bagshaw about " migrating " to the " North," and 
"Kent," and "Surrey," he meant nothing in the world 
more than this : " Instead of dining at Hampstead, as we 
did last year, shall we go to Greenwich or to Putney ? " 

" Whichever you like, love," was the lady's answer to 
the so-intended question. 

" But I put it to your choice, dear." 
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' "Either — or neither — please yourself, love, and you 
are sure you will please me.*' 

" Paha ! but it is for the gratification of your — or, 
more properly speaking, for your gratification, I submit 
to you an alternative for the purpose of election ; and 
you know, Jane, I repudiate indifference, even as con- 
cerning or applying to trifies." 

"You know, Claudius, we have but one wish, and 
that is to please each other ; so do you decide." 

" But, Mrs. Bagshaw, I must promulgate a request 
that — having, as I have, no desire but to please you — 
you will " 

" Claudius," said the lady, " that is Uncle John's 
knock. "We'll go to Gre— Put — Greenwich, love." 

" That's well, dear ; and be assured, love, that nothing 
is so adverse to the constitution of what Locke empha- 
tically calls the human mind, philosophically considered, as 
to persevere in that state of dubitation which — that — 
whereof — but we'll not go to either ; Uncle John shall 
select the locality." 

Undo John was a bachelor of fifty-five, possessing 
twelve thousand pounds, a strong disinclination to part 
with any of them, a good heart, and a bad temper. His 
good heart was of no further use than to prevent his 
doing anything positively wicked or mischievous ; while 
his bad temper, together with his twelve thousand pounds, 
which he intended to leave to — none of his relations 
could tell — rendered him so great a tyrant in his small 
way, that to all, except those interested in submitting to 
him, his whims, caprices, and ill-humours, were, at times, 
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intolerable. It must, however, be stated in his favour, 
that such times were chiefly when the weather was bad, 
or his stomach out of order. Upon this occasion, the 
sky being clear, and the digestive organs in condition, 
Uncle John appeared to the best advantage — he could. 

" Good morning t' ye, good folks ; as usual, I perceive — 
billing and cooing." 

The Bagshaws had by this time got together in a 
corner of the garden, and were lovingly occupied in 
trimming the same pot of sweet-peas. 

" Quite the contrary, Uncle John," said Mrs. Bagshaw. 
'^ Claudius and I have just had on6 of our most desperate 
quarrels." 

And here the happy pair giggled, and exchanged looks, 
which were meant to imply that their most desperate 
quarrels were mere kittens' play ; and that Uncle John 
did so interpret them he made manifest by a knowing 
shake of his fore-finger. 

'* The fact is, sir, Jane and I talk of commemorating 
the annual recurrence of the anniversary of our wedding- 
day, at some place a leetle farther in the country ; but 
our minds are in a perfect vacuum concerning the 
identity of the spot. Now, sir, will you reduce the place 
to a mathematical certainty, and be one of the party ? " 

"Why — um— no: these things are expensive; we 
come home at night with a guinea a-piece less in our 
pockets, and I don't see the good of that." 

" I have it ! " cried Bagshaw ; " we'll make it a pic-nic ; 
that won*t be expensive." 

" Then I'm with you, Bagshaw, with all my heart — 
and it shall be alfresco.^' 
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"There, or anywhere else you please, sir," gravely 
replied the philomath. 

" Uncle John means in the open air, Claudius ; that 
1017/ be delightful." 

" Charming ! '* rejoined Bagshaw ; " and as one of our 
most celebrated writers, whose name I do not at this 
moment remember, says— and with that deep insight into 
the most secret workings of the human heart, for which 
he is BO very supereminent — that a party, to be pleasant, 
should, in its component parts, numerically consist of a 
number not more restricted than the Muses, nor more 
exaggerated than the — the — what I mean is, that we 
must exercise some caution and research in respect of 
whom and of how many we invite to join us — Ay," — 
(with a sudden recollection) — "the Muses and the 
Graces — and the Graces." 

" And," continued Claudius, " as we have plenty of 
time before us, let us use it to the • best advantage, 
instantly commence preparations, beat up for recruits 
and put our shoulders steadily to the wheel ; and if, by a 
jadicioos distribution and application of labour — the first 
principle of all social compacts — if, I say, on the twenty- 
fourth of next August, we do not by that co-operation 
produce an aggregate of pleasure to be equally shared 
among the members of our little community — without 
which equal division the bonds of society must — 
h'eak — asunder ; — if, in short, we don't make the 
pleasantest thing of it that ever was, I'm greatly 
mistaken." 

It may be inquired why Uncle John, who objected to 
the disbursement of a guinea for a day's pleasure, should 
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SO readily have yielded at the suggestion of a pic-nic. 
Uncle John possessed a neat little morocco pocket-case, 
containing a dozen silver spoons, and silver-handled 
knives and forks ; and, although we are told that these 
implements are of later invention than fingers, there is, 
nevertheless, a very general bias in their favour, for the 
purposes to which they are applied. Now, Uncle John 
being aware of the prevalence of their employment, it 
was for this reason he never objected to make one of a 
pic-nic party; for whilst others contributed chickens, 
pigeon-pies, or wines. Uncle John invariably contributed 
— the use of his knives, forks, and spoons. 

The whole morning was spent in debating on who 
should be invited to partake of this '' pleasantest thing 
that ever was," and in examining into their several 
pretensions, and their powers of contributing to the 
amusements of the day ; when, at length, the honour of 
nomination was conferred upon the persons following, 
and for the reasons assigned :— 

Sir Thomas and Lady Grouts — because of their title, 
which would give an air to the thing — (Sir Thomas, 
formerly a corn-chandler, having been knighted for carry- 
ing up an address in the late reign). 

Miss Euphemia G-routs, who would bring her guitar, 
and Miss Corinna Grouts, who had a voice. 

Mr. Snodgrass, Vice-president of the Grand Junction 
March-of-Intellect Society, and his lady, with their son 
Mr. Frederick Snodgrass (lately called to the Chancery 
bar), — who would bring his flute. 

Messrs. Wrench and Son (eminent dentists). The 
fntJwr to he invited because he was charming company, 
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and the eon, a dead bore, because the father would be 
offended if he were not. And lastly, — 

Miss Snubbleston, a rich maiden lady of forty-four^- 
for no other earthly qualification whatever than her 
carriage, which (to use Bagshaw's words) " would carry 
herself and us three, and also transplant a large portion 
of the provender to the place of rendezvous." 

Bagshaw having made out a fair copy of this list, 
somewhat in the shape of a bill of parcels, this, the first 
step towards the " pleasantest thing that ever was," was 
taken with entire satisfaction. 

" Why, Bagshaw ! " exclaimed Uncle John, who had 
cast np the numbers, " including our three selves, we shall 
be thirteen!" 

The member of the Institution perceived the cause of 
his alarm ; but, having been lectured out of prejudices 
respecting matters of greater moment than this, he pre- 
pared a look of ineffable contempt as his only reply: 
however, happening to think of Uncle John's twelve 
thousand pounds, he suppressed it, and just contented 
himself with — " And what then, sir ? " 

"Why, then, sir, that is a risk I won't run; and, 
unless we can manage to — I have it! the very man. 
How came we to forget him ! 3!he — very — ma?i. You 
know Jack Eichards P " 

The last four words were delivered in a tone implying 
the utter impossibility of any human creature being 
unacquainted with Jack Eichards. 

" Not in the least, sir ; I never heard of him." 
" What ! never heard of Jack. The thing is impossi- 
ble ; eyeryhodjr knows Jack Eichards. T\\e \^t^ \!K«i^ 
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for us : such a wit ; such a wag ! he is the life and soul ol 
everything. Should he but be unengaged fop the twenty- 
fourth of August ! But he is so caught up ! I was 
invited to meet him at dinner last Sunday at Jones's, but 
he didn't come. Such a disappointment to us ! How- 
ever, I shall meet him on Thursday at the Timses, if he 
should but keep his promise, and then " 

" But, uncle," said Mrs. Bagshaw, " hadn't you better 
send him an invitation at once ? " 

" I'll do better still, my dear ; I'll call at his lodgings, 
and, if I find him hanging loose, I'll bring him to dind 
with you to-day." Then, turning to Bagshaw, he added — 
" That a man like you shouldn't know Jack Bichards i» 
surprising ! " 

Off went Uncle John in quest of Jack Eichards ; and, 
that the pleasantest thing in the world might not suffer 
by delay, off went Mr. Bagshaw to apprise the Snod- 
grasses, the Groutses, and the rest of the nominees. 

The dinner-hour arrived, and so did Uncle John, but 
with a face of unspeakable woe. 

" I feared how it would be." 

" What ! can't he be with us on the twenty-fourth ?" 
inquired both the Bagshaws at the same instant. 

" He will if he can ; but he won't promise. Bat 
to-day ! — However, it serves us right ; we are unwise to 
indulge a hope of his coming at so short a notice. He 
has almost engaged himself to you for Sunday fortnight, 
though. What a creature it is ! he has given me such a 
pain in the side ! " 

" Something he said that almost killed you with 
laughing : — ^repeat it, uncle, tei^e&Xi \^?* 
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" Why, no, he didn't say anything particuhir ; but he 
has a knack of poking one in the ribs, in his comical 
way, and sometimes he harts you." 

We intended to describe Jack Eichards at length ; 
Uncle John's accidental notice of this trait has, most 
probably, rendered that trouble unnecessary. Indeed, 
we feel that we need scarcely add to it, that he can sing 
a devillish good song (and everybody knows what is 
meant by that) — and imitate Mathews's imitations of 
the actors, not even excepting his imitation of Tate 
Wilkinson's imitation of Garrick. 

Excepting the uncertainty about Jack Eichards, the 
result of the morning's occupation was satisfactory. 
Bagshaw, still retaining his old, business-like habits of 
activity and industry, had contrived to wait upon every 
person named in the list, all of whom had promised their 
attendance; and Mrs. Bagshaw had received from the 
poulterer a positive assurance, in answer to her timely 
application, that he would raise heaven and earth to 
supply her with pigeons on the twenty-third of the 
ensuing August ! 

The next day was spent by Bagshaw, at his Institution, 
in doubting oset a " map of twenty miles round London," 
and noting down the names of several of the best-known 
Tillages and rural towns ; and the two or three days 
following that, in studying, and restudying, and taking 
extracts from all the " Guides," and '*' Descriptions," and 

"Brief Histories," and "Beauties of ," which that 

learned establishment contained. He was resolved that 
no pains should be spared, on his part to contrive a 
pleasant day. But, midst the protusioxv oi "Vx^A^ 
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spots," his mind became bewildered. To use Othello's 
phrase, he was " perplexed in the extreme." At length 
he had recourse to the notable expedient of summoning 
a committee of the whole liouse, that each one might 
deliver his or her opinion for or against any place 
suggested. 

Uncle John thought that his nephew was making 
mountains of mole-hills, and that one person had better 
undertake the whole arrangement; but Bagshaw made 
no doubt he should be able to prove, " both synthetically 
and antithetically, that too much pains and labour could 
not be bestowed upon the arranging of a party of plea- 
sure : that it was imperious upon them to bring the full 
force of their intellects to bear upon each individual 
point: and that— in short — a perfectly delightful day 
mtist be the consequence of such omniscient and simul- 
taneous efforts." 

Committees were forthwith summoned. 

Eirst, a committee to consider of the whereabout. At 
this, after an evening of polite squabbling, which had 
nearly put an end to the project altogether, Twickenham 
Meadows received the honour of selection — nem. con, as 
Bagshaw said. 

Kext, lest it should happen as it did once happen, for 
want of such preconcert, that a pic-nic party of ten found 
themselves at their place of meeting with ten fillets of 
veal and ten hams, Bagshaw called a " Committee of Pro- 
vender." Here it was settled that the Snodgrasses 
should contribute four chickens and a tongue ; the Bag- 
shaws, their pigeon-pie ; Wrench and Son, a ham ; Sir 
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Thomas G-routs, a hamper of his own choice wine ; Miss 
Snubbleston, a basket of fruit and pastry ; Uncle John, 
the use of his silver spoons, knives, and forks ;- and Jack 
Sichards— his charming company. 

Lastly, came the " Committee for General Purposes." 
At this important meeting it was agreed, that the party 
do proceed to Twickenham by water : that to save the 
trouble of loading and unloading, Miss Snubbleston' s 
carriage shall convey the hampers, &c. direct to the place 
appointed — the said carriage, moreover, serving to bring 
the ladies to town, should the evening prove cold : that 
for the water-music, the following programme be 
adopted : — 

I. On reaching Vauxhall Bridge, the concert to com- 
mence with Madame Pasta' s grand scena in " Medea," 
previous to the murder of the children — ^by Miss Corinna 
Grouts. 

II. Nicholson's grand flute fantasia in five sharps, by 
Mr. Frederick Snodgrass. 

III. The Dead March in "Saul," with variations, 
guitar, by Miss Euphemia Grouts. 

IV. " Sweet Bird ; " accompaniment, flute obligate. 
Miss C. G. and Mr. P. S.— and, 

V. The Dettingen Te Deum (arranged for three voices 
by Mr. P. S.) to be sung by Miss Euphemia, Miss 
Corinna, and Mr. Prederick Snodgrass. (The "inter- 
stices of the concert," as Mr. Bagshaw called the intervals, 
to be filled up by the amusing talents of the elder Wrench 
and Uncle John's friend.) 

And, lastly, it was settled that the company do 
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assemble afc Mr. Bagsbaw's on the morning of the twenty- 
fourth of August, at ten o* clock precisely, in order to have 
the advantage of the tide both ways. 

A short time prior to the eventful day, the weather 
being remarkably fine, and the Bagshaws having nothing 
better to do, Mr. Claudius suddenly proposed to his lady 
that they should " go and dine promisctiausly at Eich- 
mond." Scarcely had they arrived ere they met the 
Snodgrasses ! and presently after, the G-routses ! who had 
also been seduced by the fine weather to take a jaunt out 
of town at the spur of the moment ! Well ; they rambled 
about, up the hill, and down the hill, strolled about the 
meadows, went on the water, dined together at the 
Castle, talked and laughed and were happy, and returned 
home, pleased with their trip, each other, and themselves. 

" If we have enjoyed so pleasant a day without any 
preparation for it," said Bagshaw, " what a delightful 
day sJiall we have on the twenty-fourth, after all the pains 
we have taken to make it so ! " Alas ! poor Mr. Claudius 
Bagshaw ! 

It was now within three days of the important twenty- 
fourth. Mr. Bagshaw, who had been appointed to hire 
a boat, and make the most economical arrangement he 
could about the fare, went down to Westminster Bridge. 
He was instantly surrounded by a dozen of the gentlemen 
who habitually congregate at that place. 

" Boat, your honour — all ready, your honour ? " 

Mr. Bagshaw explained : he came •* to engage a boat, 
barge, or other aquatic vehicle, of sufficient capacity to 
convey a party of fourteen to Twickenham and bap^;— 
what would be the remwnerat\OTi tqc^yc^^*^ '* 
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A stoat, impudent, half-drunken fellow thrust himself 
forward, shouting, " I'm your man for five guineas." 

Mr. Bagshaw's only reply to this was, " You are an 
extortionate scoundrel ! " 

Hereupon the "jolly young waterman " struck Mr. 
Bagshaw a violent blow on the right eye. Mr. Bagshaw 
proceeded to the nearest police-office, and stated his 
complaint, in consequence of which a warrant was issued 
to bring up the offender on the following morning. The 
following morning Mr. Bagshaw, wearing a green shade 
(his right eye being much swollen, and the other con- 
siderably inflamed), appeared before the magistrate, and 
with much " philosophical " circumlocution, repeated his 
charge. The waterman, however, declaring that the 
complainant began by using very ungenteel language to 
him, and five others of the craft swearing point-blank 
thai the complainant struck the first hlow I the magistrate 
was clearly of opinion that complainant was the aggressor 
— that the parties had better settle the afiair out of 
doors ; still, if the waterman insisted on prosecuting the 
complainant, he, the magistrate, was bound to hold Mr 
Bagshaw to bail. The parties retired, and the waterman 
consented to abandon all further proceedings, " on con- 
dition as how the gentleman would give him a five-pun' 
note ! " 

There are few misfortunes under which a wise man 
will not find some topic of consolation; and Claudius 
Bagshaw consoled himself with the reflection that a 
really pleasant day is not attainable but at some little 
inconyenience. 

Bestless and impatient though you \)e, 4e^eiA \v^wi \^ 

N 2 
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there is not a day of the whole three hundred and sixty- 
five mil put itself in the slightest degree out of the way, 
or appear one second hefore its appointed time, for your 
gratification. Oh ! that people would consider this, and 
wait events with patience ! Certainly Mr. Bagshaw did 
not. The night of the twenty-third to him appeared an 
age. His repeater was in his hand every ten minutes. 
He thought the morning would never dawn, but 
he was mistaken — it did, and as fine a morning as 
if it had been made on purpose to favour his excur- 
sion. 

By, six o'clock he was dressed ! By eight the contri- 
butions from all the members had arrived, and were 
ranged in the passage. There was their own pigeon-pie, 
carefully packed in brown paper and straw ; Sir Thomas's 
hamper of his own choice wine ; and the rest. Every- 
thing promised fairly. The young ladies and* Mr. Fred- 
erick had had thirty rehearsals of the pieces in the 
programme, and were perfect to a demi-semiquaver ; 
Jack Eichards would certainly come ; and the only 
drawback upon Mr. Bagshaw's personal enjoyment — 
but nothing in this world is perfect — was the necessity 
he was under of wearing his green shade, which would 
totally deprive him of the pleasure of contemplating the 
beauties of the Thames scenery : a thing he had set his 
heart upon. 

Nine struck — ten ! " No one here yet ! " sighed Bag- 
shaw ; " Jane, my love, we shall infallibly lose the tide." 
And for the next quarter of an hour the place of the 
poor repeater was no sinecure. 
A knock I Mr. and Mrs. ^iio^^x«^^^ ^^A ^x. "^Tfed.- 
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erick. Another! The whole family of the Groutses. 
Next came Mr. Charles Wrench. 

" Bless us ! Mr. Charles," said Bagshaw, " where is 
your father ? '* 

Now Mr. Wrench, senior, was an agreeable old den- 
tist,* always gay, generally humorous, sometimes witty ; 
he could sketch characters as well as draw teeth ; and, on 
occasions of this kind, was invaluable. The son was a 
mere — donkey; a silly, simpering, well-dressed young 
gentleman, the owner of not more than the eighth part 
of an idea, and of a very fine set of teeth, which he con- 
stantly exhibited like a sign or advertisement of his shop. 
Appended to everything he uttered were a preface and 
postscript, in the form of a sort of billy-goat grin. 

** He ! he ! he ! he ! father regrets emezingly he caint 
come, being called to attind the Duchess of Dillborough. 
He ! he ! he ! he ! *' As we have already said that it 
was in pure compliment to the father that the son was 
invited, and not at all for the sake of his own company, 
his presence was a grievous aggravation of the disap- 
pointment. 

The next knock announced Miss Snubbleston. But 
where was her carriage ? Why, it had been newly var- 



* We know not whether Mr. Wrench was the inexpert operator 
who once produced a tragic play written in blank verse. If he were, 
it is probable that it was upon him the following epigram was made. 
At any rate, we will venture to insert his name in it. 

O, Wrench I thou'rt a versatile genius, in sooth ! 

Now character-drawing, now drawing a tooth ! 

Sure thy verses and pincers claim equal applause, 

For, when put in one's mouth, they both shatter ou&\ ^^^n^. 
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nislied, and they might scratch her panels with the 
hampers ; and then she was afraid of her springs. So 
here was Miss Snuhhleston without her carriage (for the 
convenience of which alone had she been invited), con- 
sidered, by the rest, in exactly the same light as young 
Mr. Wrench without old Mr. Wrench — a damper, 
rather. A new arrangement was the necessary conse- 
quence ; and the baskets, under the superintendence of 
a servant, were jolted down in a hackney-coach, to be 
embarked at Westminster. 

But Miss Snubbleston brought with her a substitute 
which was by no means a compensation. Cupid, her 
wretched, little, barking, yelping Dutch pug, had eaten 
something that had disagreed with him, and his fair mis- 
tress would not, "for worlds," have left him at home 
whilst he was so indisposed. Well; no one chose to 
be the first to object to the intruder, so Cupid was 
received. 

" But where can Uncle John and his friend be ? We 
shall lose the tide, that's certain," was scarcely uttered 
by Mr. Bagshaw, when in came our Uncle, together with 
the long-expected Jack Eichards. The usual introduc- 
tions over, Mr. Eichards saluted everybody with the self- 
sufficient swagger of a vulgar lion. 

" The day smiles auspicious, sir," said Bagshaw, who 
thought it requisite he should throw off something fine to 
so celebrated a person. 

" Smile ? — a broad grin /call it, sir." 

And here was a general laugh. " Oh, excellent ! " — • 
"Capital!" 
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Unde John, proad of hisufriend, whispered in Bag- 
shaw's ear, '^ Yoa see, Jack's beginning." 

And now, hats and gloves were in motion. 

"You have got your flute, Frederick ? '* inquired Mrs. 
SnodgrasB. 

" Tes, mother," was the reply. 

"Iiaw ! Ma," cried Miss Corinna, "if I haven't come 
without 'Sweet bird,' and my scena from * Medea,' I 
declare." 

As these were indispensable to the amusements of the 
day, a servant was despatched for them. He wouldn't 
be gone longer than half-an-hour. 

" Half-an-hour !" thought Bagshaw ; " 'tis eleven now; 
and the tide " 

But the servant was absent a few minutes beyond the 
half hour, and poor Bagshaw suffered severely from that 
gnawing impatience, amounting almost to pain, which 
every mother's son of us has experienced upon occasions 
of greater — or less importance than this. 

They were again at the very point of starting, when a 
message was brought to Mrs. Snodgrass that little 
Master Charles had cut his thumb dreadfully ! What 
was to be done ? Mrs. Snodgrass vowed she shouldn't 
bo easy in her mind the whole day, unless she knew the 
extent of the mischief; and as they only lived in Euston 
Square, and she could be there and back again in twenty 
minutes, she would herself go and see what really was 
the matter : and away she went. 

Twenty minutes ! — During all this time, Bagshaw — 
but who would attempt to describe anguish indescribable ! 
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At length he was relieved bj the return of Mrs. Snod- 
grass ; but, to the horror and consternation of himself 
and of all present, she introduced the aforesaid Master 
Charles — an ugly, ill-tempered, blubbering brat of seven 
years old, with a bloated red face, scrubby white hair, 
and red eyes ; and with the interesting appendage of a 
thick slice of bread-and-butter in his hand. 

" I'm sure you'll pardon this liberty," said the aflfec- 
tionate Mamma; "but poor Charley has cut himself 
very much, and he would not be pacified till I consented 
to take him with us. He has promised to be very good. 
There, don't cry any more, darling ! " And accordingly 
the urchin roared with tenfold vigour. 

There were no particular manifestations of joy at this 
arrival; and it is just possible, although nothing was 
uttered to that effect, that there did exist a general and 
cordial wish that young Master Snodgrass were sprawl- 
ing at the bottom of the deepest well in England. Uncle 
John, indeed, did mutter something about " the pug and 
the child — two such nuisances — people bringing their 
brats into grown-up company ! " 

At length the procession set out ; the Bagshaws, 
Uncle John, and Jack Eichards, bringing up the rear in 
a hackney-coach. 

On reaching the corner of the street, Mrs. Bagshaw 
called out to the driver to stop. 

" What is the matter, dear ? " said Bagshaw. 

" Tour eye-lotion, love." 

" Well, never mind that, sweet." 

" Claudius, I shall be miserable if you go without it. 
JDr, Nooth desired you would us© \t ©Nety two hours. I 
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must insist — now, for my sake, love — such an eye as he 
has got, Mr. Eichards ! " 

So away went Bagshaw to Lake-of-Lausanne Lodge for 
the lotion, which, as it always happens when folks are in 
a hurry, it took him a quarter of an hour to find. 

They were now fairly on the road. 

" "What a smell of garlick ! *' exclaimed Uncle John ; 
" it is intolerable ! " 

" Dear me !" said Mr. Eichards, " do you perceive it ? 
'Tis a fine Italian sausage I bought at Morel's, as my 
contribution. "We shall find it an excellent relish in the 
country;" and he exhibited his purchase, enveloped in a 
brown paper. 

" Pha ! shocking ! 'tis a perfect nuisance ! Put it into 
your pocket again, or throw it out of window." But 
Mr. Eichards preferred obeying the first command. 

"Apropos of contributions, uncle, have you brought 
your spoons ? " 

" Here they are," replied uncle ; at the same time 
drawing from his pocket a parcel in size and form very 
closely resembling Mr. Eichards' s offensive contribution. 

On arriving at "Westminster Bridge, they found the 
rest of th^ party already seated in the barge, and the 
first sound that saluted their ears was an intimation 
that, owing to their being two hours behind time (it was 
now past twelve), they should hardly save the tide. "I 
knew it would be so," said Bagshaw, with more of dis- 
content than he had thought to experience, considering 
the pains he had taken that everything should be well 
ordered. 

As Uncle John was stepping into the boat, Eichards, 
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with great dexterity, excbaDged parcels with him, putting 
the Italian sausage into Uncle John's pocket and the 
spoons into his own ; enhancing the wit of the manceuyre 
by whispering to the Bagshaws, who, with infinite delight, 
had observed it, " Hang me, but he shall have enough of 
the garlick ! " The old gentleman was quite unconscious 
of the operation, as Bichards adroitly diverted his atten- 
tion from it by giving him one of his facetious pokes in 
the ribs, which nearly bent him double, and drew a roar 
of laughter from every one else. 

Just as they were pushing off, their attention was 
attracted by a loud howling. It proceeded from a large 
^Newfoundland dog, which was standing at the water's 
edge. 

"Confound it!" cried Eichards, "that's my Carlo I 
He has followed me, unperceived, all the way from home 
— ^I would not lose him for fifty pounds. I must take 
him back — pray put me ashore. This is very provoking 
— ^though he is a very quiet dog ! " 

There was no mistaking this hint. Already were there 
two nuisances on board — Master Charles and the Dutch 
pug ; but, as they were to choose between Jack iEtichards 
with his dog, or no Jack Eichards, (or, in other words, no 
' life and soul of the party,') it was presently decided that 
Carlo should be invited to a seat on the hampers, which 
were stowed at the head of the boat — Uncle John having 
first extracted from Mr. Eichards an assurance that their 
new guest would lie there as still as a mouse. This com- 
plaisance was amply rewarded by a speedy display of 
Mr. Eichards's powers of entertainment. As soon as 
they reached the middle of the river, Jack Eichards sud- 
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denlj jamped up, for the purpose of frighteuiug Miss 
Snubbleston ; a jest at which everybody else would have 
laughed, had not their own lives been endangered by 
it. Even his great admirer suggested to him that once 
of that was enough. 

This pleasant practical joke was followed by a pun, 
which we shall not record, as the effect of it was to force 
the ladies to cough and look into the water, the gentlemen 
to look at each other, and Mrs. Snodgrass to whisper 
Mrs. Bagshaw, " "Who is this Mr. Eichards ?'* 

Indeed, there would have heen no end to his plea- 
santries, had they not been interrupted by a request that 
Miss Corinna would open the concert, as they were fast 
approaching Yauxhall Bridge. Mr. Bagshaw (looking 
at the programme which he had drawn out on paper ruled 
with red and hlue lines) objected to this, as it would 
disturb the previous arrangement, according to which the 
concert was not to commence till they were through the 
bridge. This objection was overruled, and the fair 
Corinna unrolled the music, for which the servant had 
been despatched with so much haste. Miss Corinna 
screamed! 

** What is the matter ?" inquired her alarmed mamma. 

" They have not sent the grand scena from * Medea,' 
after all, but a wrong piece ! And the pains I have 
taken to be perfect in it ! " 

" Could not Miss Corinna sing it from memory ?" 
inquired some one of the party. 

"Impossible I" 

"How careless of you, Corinna! Then sing what 
thev have sent." 
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« 

" Why, ma', " said Corinna, with tears in her eyes, and 
holding up the unfortunate sheets, " why, bless me, ma', 
I can't sing the overture to ' Der Preyschiitz !' " 

The difficulty of such a performance being readily 
admitted, Frederick Snodgrass declared himself '^ but too 
happy" to comply with the call for his fantasia in five 
sharps, which stood next on the list ; and, with the air of 
one well satisfied that an abundance of admiration and 
applause would reward his efforts, he drew forth his 
flute, when, lo ! one of the joints was missing ! This 
accident was nearly fatal to the musical entertainments 
of the day ; for not only was the sola thereby ren- 
dered impracticable, but " Sweet Bird," with the flute 
accompaniment obligato, was put "hors de combat. 

Disappointment having, by this, been carried to its 
uttermost bounds, the announcement that two strings 
of the guitar had "gone" was received with an indif- 
ference almost stoical; and every one was grateful to 
Miss Euphemia for so willingly undertaking (the whis* 
pered menaces of Lady Grouts being heard by nobody 
but the young lady herself) to do all that could be done 
under such untoward circumstances. She would endea- 
vour to accompany herself through a little ballad ; and 
thus it proceeded : — 

O leave me (ttoang) to my sorrowi ftwang twangj 

"Dear me!" 

For my soul (ttoang) 

"Div'ltakeit!" 

^is heavy (twang) to-day ; {twang twang) 

" I told you, mamma, I couldn't." 
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O leave me (twang) 

'^ There 'a another string gone !" 

aod to-morrow (twang) 

" You see it is nothing without an accompaniment." 

These dark clouds (twang), 

"You really must excuse me;" and the guitar was 
laid aside. 

Mr. Claudius Bagshaw, with all his literature, science, 
and philosophy, now, for the first time, wondered how 
anything could fail, so much trouble having been taken 
to ensure success. Drawing forth his repeater, he 
a-bem'd ! and just muttered " Unaccountable ! Hem ! 
upon my word, one o'clock, and no pleasure yet!" 

" One o'clock ! " echoed his spouse ; " then 'tis time 
for your eye, dear!" and Bagshaw was compelled not 
only to suffer his damaged optics to be dabbled by his 
tormentingly-affectionate wife, but to submit again to be 
hoodwinked in spite of his entreaties to the contrary, 
and his pathetic assurances that he had not yet seen a 
bit of the prospect ; a thing he bad set his heart upon. 

Now occurred a dead silence of some minutes. 

" Come, I say," cried Uncle John, no longer able to 
control his impatience, "let us have some music." 

" I have an apprehension, Bagshaw," — said the Vice- 
president, " though I should not presume to dispute 
with you — that you are wrong in your theory of the cen- 
trifugal force of the axioms. However, we will discuss 
that point at the Grand Junction. But come, Frederick, 
the 'Dettingen Te Deum.' " 

Frederick and the young ladies having, by many 
rehearsals, perfected themselves in the "pextoTtwajWi^ q1 
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this piece, instantly complied. Scarcely had they reached 
the fourth har, when Jack Eichards, who had not for a 
long time perpetrated a joke, produced a harsh, brassy- 
toned, German Eolina, and 

'* Blew a blast so loud and shrill," 

that the Dutch pug began to bark, Carlo to howl, and 
the other nuisance, Master Charles, to cry. The Ger- 
man Eolina was of itself bad enough, but these congre- 
gated noises were intolerable. Uncle John aimed a 
desperate blow with a large apple, which he was just 
about to bite, at the head of Carlo, who, in order to give 
his lungs fair play, was standing on all-fours on the 
hampers. The apple missed the dog, and went some 
distance beyond him into the water. Carlo, attributing 
to Uncle John a kinder feeling than that which actually 
prompted the proceeding, plunged into the river, without 
waiting for a second hint, seized the apple, and paddling 
up to the side of the boat with the prize triumphantly 
exhibited in his jaws, to the consternation of the whole 
party, he scrambled in between Uncle John and his 
master, dropped the apple upon the floor, distributed a 
copious supply of Thames water amongst the affrighted 
beholders, squeezed his way through them as he best 
could, and, with an air of infinite self-satisfaction, resumed 
his place on the hampers. 

Had Mr. Jack Bichards, the owner of the dog, been 
at the bottom of the Thames a week before this delightful 
twenty-fourth, not one of the party, himself excepted, 
would have felt in the slightest degree concerned ; but 
Uh a common regard to^o\\\.^\i^^'a,\a\\«^ ^c^\Mtlq<^ 
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explicitly tell bim so, they contented themselves with be- 
stowing upon Mr. Carlo every term of opprobrium, every 
form of execration, which good manners would allow, 
leaving it to the sagacity of " the life and soul of the 
company" to apply them to himself, if so it might be 
agreeable to him. Poor fellow ! he felt the awkwardness 
of his situation, and, figuratively as well as literally 
speaking, this exploit of his dog threw a damp upon him, 
M it had done upon every one else. 

For some time the Pic-nics pursued their way in 
solemn silence. At length, Bagshaw, perceiving that 
there would be very little pleasure if matters were 
allowed to go on in this way, exclaimed — 

" An intelligent observer, not imbued with the know- 
ledge of our intentions, would indicate us to be a 
eombination of perturbed spirits rowed by Charon across 
the river Tiber." 

In cases of this kind, the essential is to break the ice. 
Conversation was now resumed, and Jack Itichards was 
up again. 

" Come, what's done can't be helped ; but, upon my 
soul ! I am sorry at being the innocent cause of throwing 
cold water on the party." 

** Cold water, indeed ! look at me, sir," said Miss 
Snubbleston, with tears in her eyes, and exhibiting her 
ci-devant shoulder-of-mutton sleeves, which, but half-an- 
hour before, as stiff and stately as starch could make 
them, were now hanging loose and flabby about her 
Bkinny arms. 

" Too bad, Jack, to bring that cursed Carlo of yours!" 
excbiiD&d Uncle John. Carlo, perceWmg t\i^\i V^ ^^^ 
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the subject of conversation, was instantly on bis legs, 
his eye steadily fixed upon Uncle John, evidently 
expecting a signal for 'a second plunge. The alarm was 
general, and every tongue joined in the scream of " Lie 
down, sir! lie down ! " 

Uncle John, whose nostrils bad been more than once 
offended by the odour from his friend's garlick sausage, 
and who had on each and every such occasion vented 
an exclamation of disgust, to the great amusement of 
Mr. Bichards (who chuckled with delight to think of 
the exchange he had secretly effected), here, in the very 
middle of the stream, resolved to rid himself of the 
annoyance. Un perceived by any one, he gently drew 
the parcel from Bichards's coat pocket and let it drop 
into the water! Like king Bichard's pierced coffin, 
once in, it soon found the way to the bottom. Uncle 
John could scarcely restrain his inclination to laugh 
aloud ; however, he contrived to assume an air of indif- 
ference, and whistled part of a tune. 

At Bichmond, whilst waiting the return of one of the 
watermen, who had been sent ashore to procure a few 
bottles of ale, the party had time to contemplate and 
remark upon the beauty of the surrounding scene. 

"Bagshaw," observed the Vice-president, " I was not 
till lately aware that that charming bridge was originally 
built on a tontine." 

"Tou might have known that," with an oracular air, 

replied the member of the Joint-Stock BJiowledge- 

Society ; " you might have known that by the form of 

the arches." 

Arrived at TwickenliaTn, ttve \io«tei«ti 'v^w* cicdeved to 

vail up to a beautiful meado^??, ^\o^^5i% ^q^^ *wi ^^ 
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water's edge. 'T was the very thing for them ! lu an 
instant they were all ashore ; and the hampers were 
placed near a large tree, beneath whose spreading 
boughs they resolved to take their rural meal. i^-.i-< 

The invention of eating and drinking is one of which 
much may be said hdth j^o and con. 

That it is excessively vulgar we at once admit ; but, 
there is this in its favour, that the near prospect of a 
good dinner does much towards the restoration of sus- 
pended harmony ; and savage must be his heart, his very 
nature uncharitable and unforgiving, who feels no touch 
of kindness for, or sympathy with, his fellow-creatures 
at the sound of the dinner-bell. The beneficial effect of 
the approacliing repast was evident now. They shook 
hands with each other ; spoke with some degree of com- 
poBore of the failure of the concert; alluded to their 
wetting as a mere trifle ; caressed Carlo ; re&ained from 
throwing the yelping, barking, Dutch pug into the 
Thames; and some of them even patted the scrubby 
white head of Master Charles. 

" Well," said Bagshaw, " I knew our pains and trouble 
would be rewarded; we shall have a pleasant day, 
after all." 

They were just preparing to open their packages, 
when a servant came running towards them. 

<< Beg pardon, gentlemen ; don't you see that post ? " 
And he directed their attention to a sign-board bearing 
the hospitable notice that any person, or persons, landing 
to dine in those meadows, would be prosecuted. 

^* But," said Bagshaw, ^' what damage or deterioration 

of property can we possibly inflict ? " 

o 
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" Don't know, sir ; but Sir Gregory Grumpy does not 
like his grass to be greased all over with ham and 
chicken." 

Eemonstrance was in vain ; so they re-embarked their 
<< proyender " and themselves, and pulled farther up the 
river. Bagshaw looked at his repeater, and shook his 
head. 

The next place at which they attempted a landing was 
equally prohibited, though the prohibition appeared in 
the more polite form of an invitation: ^' You are requested 
7Wt to dine here." 

At last, however, they discovered an undefended spot^ 
and of this they took possession. 

There was no time to lose — they had had no pleasure 
yet — so Bagshaw entreated that every on© would " put 
his shoulder to the wheel, and be on," what he called^ 
" the qup-va-laJ*^ In an instant a large heavy hamper 
was landed, but, as in compliance with Bagshaw's request^ 
every one did something to help, a scene of confusion was 
the consequence, and numerous pieces of crockery were 
invalided ere the doth was properly spread, and the 
dishes, plates, and glasses distributed. 

But for the feast. 

Mr. Snodgrass's basket was opened, and out of it were 
taken four remarkably fine chickens, and a tongue — 
xincooked ! There was but one mode of accounting for 
this trifling omission. Mr. Snodgrass's Betty was a 
downright matter-of-fact person, who obeyed orders to 
the very letter. Having been told, the day before, to 
get four fine chickens far roasting, together with a 
tongue, and ix) pack them^ neict morning, in a basket^ she 
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did BO literallj and strictly ; bat, as she had received no 
distinct orders to dress them, to have done so she would 
have deemed an impertinent departure from her in- 
stmotions. 

Well : since people in a high state of civilization, like 
Mr. ClandioB Bagshaw and his friends, cannot eat raw 
chickens, they did the only thing they could under the 
circumstances — ^they grumbled exceedingly, and put 
them back again into the basket. This was a serious 
deduction in the important point of quantity, and TJDcle 
John felt a slight touch of remorse at having thrown, as 
he thought, his friend's Italian sausage into the Thames. 
However, there was still provision in the garrison. 

But the run of luck in events, as at a game of whist, 
may be against you ; and, when it is so, be assured that 
human prudence and foresight (remarkable as even Mrs. 
Bagshaw's, who bespoke her pigeons seven weeks before 
she wanted them), avail but little. 

When the packages were first stowed in the boat, the 
pigeon pie was inadvertently placed at the bottom, and 
evecything else, finishing with the large heavy hamper of 
crockery, with Carlo on that^ upon it : so that when it 
was taken up it appeared a chaotic mass of pie-crust, 
broken china, pigeons, brown paper, beefsteak, eggs, and 
straw ! " 

** Now, this is enough to provoke a saint," said Bag- 
shaw ; and no one attempting to deny the position, with 
this salvo for his ovm character of philosophic patience 
he indulged himself in the full expression of his vexation 
and Borrow. After a minute examination, he declared 
the pi» to be ''• eomplete squash," and thoA nobody 

o 2 
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could venture to eat it but at the imminent risk of being 
choked. 

The next basket was opened. Things were not alto- 
gether in a desperate state. Mr. "Wrench's ham was in 
perfect order, and that, with Miss Snubbleston's salad, 
and some bread and — Could it be possible ! After 
so much preparation, and Mr. Bagshaw's committee of 
** provender " to boot, that no one should have thought 
of so obvious a requisite as bread ! There would not be 
time to send Mr. Bagshaw to Twickenham town to pro- 
cure some, for it was getting late ; and, if they lost the 
tide, they would be on the water till midnight, and they 
did not like the appearance of the sky, which was by no 
means so blue as it had hitherto been. However, the 
want of bread did not much signify : they could make 
shift with Miss Snirf^bleston's biscuits and pound-cakes. 
But Uncle John did not come out on an excursion of 
pleasure to make shift ; no more did Bagshaw, no more 
did any of the others. There was nothing else to be 
done: so where is Miss Snubbleston's basket P — ^And 
where is Master Charles? — Gracious! — Don't be 
alarmed, the precious rarity is in no danger. He was 
soon discovered behind a tree, whither he had dragged 
the fruit and cakes, and was engaged with all his might 
and main in an endeavour, with a pie'be of stick, to force 
out an apple. In this attempt, as it was presently seen, 
the interesting child had cracked a bottle, the contents 
of which — merely a preparation of oil, vinegar, and 
mustard, for the salad — were quietly dribbling through 
the pound-cakes, biscuits, and fruit. Similar aspiialions 
to those which had lately Wn «o coidiaUf exi^ressed fi»r 
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the Datch pug were now most devoutly formed in behalf 
of Master Charles. 

" This comes of people bringing their plaguy brats 
with them/' said Unde and Bagshaw. 

While this scene was going on, Jack Eichards, per- 
ceiving that the service of the table was incomplete, 
bethought him of Uncle John's silver-handled knives and 
forks, and spoons. He felt first in one pocket, then in 
the other ; then he ran down to search the boat, then he 
rummaged the baskets. 

" Jack, my boy," hallooed Uncle John, " don't trou- 
ble yourself, you'll never see that again." 

" "What, sipp" 

" I could not bear the smell of it any longer, so I slyly 
drew it out of your pocket, and dexterously let it fall into 
the deepest part of the Thames." 

And here Unde John chuckled, and looked about him 
for applause. 

" Bless me, sir ! Don't say so — ^why — bless my heart ! 
—you don't knowl — ^before we got into the boat, I put 
the sausage into your pocket, and your case of cutlery 
into my ownl" 

There was a general burst of laughter against Uncle 
John. He turned as pale as — ^nay, paler than anything 
that has ever yet been dragged into the comparison. For 
an instant he stood stock-still, then thrust his hand into 
his pocket, drew forth the imfortunate substitute, and at 

the same time exclaiming, ^D ^nation!" dashed it 

violently to the ground. He next buttoned his coat 
from the bottom to the top, pulled down his cuffs, whis- 
pered to his no-longer-admired Jack Bichards — " You 
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shall hear iirom me, Mister ;" and, saying aloud to 

Bagshaw, "This comes of your confounded party of 
pleasure, sir," away he went, and returned to town out- 
side a Twickenham coach ; resolving, by the way, to call 
out that Mr. Eichards, and to eject the Bagshaws from 
the snug comer they held in his last will and testament. 

This explosion seemed to have banished pleasure for 
that day. They were all, more pr less, out of humour ; 
and, instead of making the best of things, as they had 
hitherto done, they now made the worst of them. Sir 
Thomas's hamper of his choice wine (which, byrthe-bye, 
he had purchased for the occasion at a cheap shop), was 
opened ; and slices of ham were cut with their only knife 
and fork. 

Jack Bichards tried to be facetioup, but it would not 
do. He gave Bagshaw a poke in the ribs, which was 
received with a very formal — " Sir, I must beg — .' ' To 
Mr. Wrench, junior, he said, " You have not §pok&a 
much to-day — ^but you have made amends for your silence 
— d'ye take P — ^Your ham is good, though your tongue is 
not worth much!'* Instead of laughing, Mr* Wrench 
simpered something about " impertinent Hberties/^ and 
" satisfaction." On being invited by Sir Thomas to a 
second glass of his " old East India,'f he said that he 
had rather 4ot double the Ch^e ; and, at the first g^asa 
of champagne, he inquired whether there had been a 
plentiful supply of gooseberries that year. In short, 
whether it were that the company knew not how to appre- 
ciate his style of wit and pleasantry^ or that he was in 
reality a very disagreeable person, the fact is r— But 
bold! let ua BSLj nothing ill of hio^: he died last week, 
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at Folkestone, of a surfeit of goose, in the forty-ninth 
year of his age. For the consolation of such as were 
amused by him and regret his loss, be it remembered 
that there are still to be found many Jack Bichardses in 
this world. 

As we have said, they now seemed resolved to make 
the wor^t of eyerything : the grass was damp, the gnats 
were troublesome, Carlo's nose was in everybody's face, 
Gapid'9 teeth at everybody's calves, and Master Charles 
waa ill of too many sour apples ; it was growing late, 
and no good could come of sitting longer in the open 
air. They re-embarked* By the time they reached 
Putney, it was pitch dark, and the tide was setting 
against them. They moved on in mute impatience, for 
there was a slight pprinkling of rain. It now fell in 
torrents. Master Charles screamed, Cupid yelped, and 
Carlo howled. Accompanied the rest of the way by 
these pleasing sounds, at one in the morning (two hours 
and arhnlif later than they had intended), they arrived at 
Wettipioster-st^irs, dull, dreary, drowsy, discontented, 
and drenched. 

How this dfly's excursion fidled of being " the plea- 
santest thing that ever was," after the pains, trouble, 
labour, inconvenience, and bodily suffering he had 
endured to make it so, Mr. Bagshaw, with all his litera- 
ture, science, and philosophy, is still utterly at a loss to 
difloover; but he is resolved to renew the experiment 
once again, on the twenty-fourth of August next ensuing ; 
and, to secure an additional chance in favour of its success 
— :he will commence his preparations at Christmas. 
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THE LATE ME. TAEDT. 

i "Bettee Late than Netee," was the motto of that 
ancient family, the Tardys: that of the Loiters was 
" Slow and Sure.^^ 

^ The deceased Sir Dawdlemore Tardy, of Neverdone 
Castle, Bart., father to our present suhject, married Miss 
Evelina Loiter, sole offspring of Sir Lag Loiter, Bart., of 
Limpingham Hall. Certain trifling circumstances ap- 
peared to render this marriage desirahle — such as equality 
of rank, contiguity of the family estates, the mutual 
affection which had long existed between the principal 
contracting parties, the fitness of their ages, the con- 
formity of their habits, tastes, and dispositions, &c. &c. 
Yet, maturely considered, a more injudicious union can 
hardly be imagined ; for what, indeed, but the most dis- 
astrous consequences could be expected to result from 
the junction, not of the families, but of their mottoes ! 

In the formation of character, the operation of a pre- 
cept frequently repeated, though imperceptible, is certain ; 
and no one will venture to dispute that a person who can 
scarcely ever step into his carriage, or seal a letter, with- 
out finding the same maxim obtruded upon his attention, 
will insensibly become its slave. How much, then, must 
the case of such a one be aggravated, when abandoned to 
the influence of two such monitors, both pointing the 
same wav ! Had either of the two families had for their 
motto, *^ Delays are dangerouBj^ ot, ^^ Strike while the 
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iron^s hoty^* — the counteracting influence of one of these 
sentences would have neutralized the mischievous effects 
of either of the others. As it was, the operation of their 
combined force was irresistible ; and of their pernicious 
power the unfortunate victim was the late Loiter Lag 
Tardy, Esquire. 

The Genius of Delay seems to have presided over the 
fortunes of our hero even before his entrance into this 
world of trouble. 

Anxiously awaited by Sir Dawdlemore and his young 
and lovely wife was the period which should bless them 
with, what is prettily termed, a pledge of affection. The 
tenantry, also, of the two families felt a deep and natural 
interest in the event, for (to say nothing of the love and 
respect which they entertained for their landlords) the 
birth of a child was to be celebrated by the roasting of a 
couple of fat oxen, and the distribution of sundry 
barrels of very strong ale. The heads of the most 
learned gossips of the village of Limpingham were at 
work ; Bigns and appearances were carefuUy conaidered ; 
time was strictly calculated ; and, at length, by a general 
conoorrence of opinions, the eighth of September was 
declared the favoured and fortunate day which the young 
stranger would most certainly honour with his flrst 
interesting squeak. 

The important eighth of September arrived. Certain 
symptoms experienced by Lady Tardy seemed likely to 
confirm the opinions of the old ladies of Limpingham. 
The ale-barrels were rolled out upon the lawn of Never- 
done Castle, the fatted oxen were turned from their 
paatares, the ropes of the church-bells of Lim^iu^lvoxsL 
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were already in the hands of the most expert ringers in 
the village, and nothing remained wanting to put all 
these evidences of heart-felt rejoicing into appropriate 
action, but the preconcerted signal firom the castle, which 
was to announce, incontestablj, an addition to the family. 
But the old ladies of Limpingham were for once at &ult ; 
and the eighth of September was disappointed of its 
expected honours, for the little Tardy appeared not on 
that day. So the bell-ringers returned to their homes, 
the ale-barrels were restored to their shed, and the fatted 
oxen to their pastures. 

Another day passed away, and another; a week, a 
fortnight, closed, yet was the world upgladdened by the 
addition of the expected heir. 

"Slow and sure," said Sir Lqg lioiter* 

" Better late than never," responded hii patient son- 
in-law. 

At last — on the twenty-ninth of September (exactly 
twenty-one days after the period calculated upon), at 
precisely ninp of the morning, a red flag, hoisted on one 
of the turret^ of Keverdone Castle, gave assuranoe of 
the birth of an heir-male to the house of Tardy. 

All was now rejoicing I The bells of Limpingham 
Church were set ringing, the ale-barrel^ were rolled out to 
be tapped, the oxen were driven forth to be slaughtered. 

We have already said that the Genius of Delay seems 
to have presided over the fortunes of our hero, even (if 
such an expression be allowable) before his birth. His 
first step in the world, or, more strictly speaking, the 
very step he took intp existence, was takpn too late! 
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The young gentlemaii whose appearance we have an- 
nounced was not Master Loiter Lag Tardy ! 

Barely had a quarter of an hour passed away (for Sir 
Dawdlemore Tardy and Sir Lag Loiter were still shaking 
hands, and congratulating each other upon the happy 
erent), when the nurse burst into the room, and an- 
nounced the am?al of a second pledge of affection ! This 
Mot our h^ro. Gall it indolence ; call it politeness towards 
his fellow-brat, whom he allowed to take the start of him ; 
qoalify his conduct upon the occasion in whatsoever way 
you please ; certain it is that, by coming into the world 
just a quarter of an hour too late, he lost a baronetcy, with 
two-andpthirty thousand a-year, and took in exchange 
the advantageous place of younger brother, with a modest 
three hundred whilst his father lived, and the chances of 
what afterwards the generosity of the person whom he 
had ao kindly obliged might choose, on his acceding to 
the title and estates, to bestow upon him. 

Tbe overjoyed father was naturally anxious to feast his 
eyea wiidi a sight of the future baronet and his brother. 
Accordingly, two little lumps of something resembling 
brick-dnst-coloured putty, but which the nurse assured 
him were really the parties in question, were brought for 
hia inspection. Apparently forgetting that such things 
are by no means uncommon, he gazed upon them as 
though they were the rarest productions of nature ; but 
the first-felt raptures of paternity must be treated with 
indulgence. 

" Do you consider them handsome, nurse p" 

" They are positively (;he most beautiful creatures I 
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ever beheld, sir," replied she ; adroitly adding, " and so 
like you and my lady ! " 

She then expatiated on the several charms of the 
things ; declaring a small pimple in the centre of the 
face of our hero — [having no business with his brother, 
we shall make no farther mention of him] — to be the very 
nose of her ladyship ; and a gimlet-hole just below it to be 
Sir Dawdlemore's own mouth. But, however well- 
founded may have been the nurse's encomium on the 
beauty of the little gentleman, certain it is that that 
beauty was not destined to be of long duration. 

At the period when Mr. Tardy came into the world, 
that scourge of society, that foe to the quiet and comfort of 
mankind, the barbarous and ever-to-be-execrated Jenner, 
had not yet promulgated his fatal discovery of the means 
of counteracting that admirable contrivance for pre- 
serving the earth from being overrun with scrubby, 
screaming children — namely, the small-pox. 

One morning the nurse entered the breakfast-parlour, 
and, with consternation painted on her countenance, 
informed the baronet and his lady that four cases of 
small-pox, in its most virulent form, had just then 
appeared in the immediate neighbourhood of the Castle I 

At this awful intelligence the baronet and his lady 
looked aghast. 

" What is to be done, nurse ?" inquired Lady Tardy. 

" O, my lady," replied nurse, " the dear baby ought to 
be inoculated immediately ; and I have told your lady- 
ship so for this month past." 

" Slow and sure, nurse," rejoined her ladyship ; " I 
don't think the child is in a condition for the operation." 
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" O, my lady," continued nurse, " an angel from 
heaven wouldn't be fitter to be inoculated. "We can 
neyer be too early in these matters ; and, with my will, 
it should have been done yesterday." 

" Better late than never," said Sir Dawdlemore ; " it 
shall be done to-morrow." 

On the evening of the very day when this short though 
important conversation occurred, the unfortunate little 
Loiter took the disease naturally. It was a case of the 
most malignant character, and, for a long time, the state 
of the little .8u£ferer seemed hopeless. However, he 
reeoTered; but (thanks to the family motto of the 
Xardys!) the beauty of his "human face divine" was 
obliterated for ever. 

To recount the instances of young Tardy's failures and 
miahaps in his boyish days, through his indolent habit of 
procrastination, were endless. Was a school-prize to be 
contended for, his exercise, which was never deficient in 
merit, was always nearly ready about the time when 
it sbould have been delivered in; yet never finished, 
or not presented, till just a quarter of an hour after 
the period when it could be received. Sid he join 
a marauding party in an orchard, his companions would 
scamper away on the first alarm of detection, whilst he, 
too indolent to run for it, would be caught, and bear the 
punishment due to the whole.party. Was he a candidate 
for a prize in a rowing-match or a pony-race, the slow- 
and-snre maxim would still prevail. " Where's the 
good of doing things in a hurry P" he would ask : and 
when, as a natural consequence of his " taking it easy," 
he came in just in time to lose (as he invariably dld)^ 
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and bis successful riyal sneeringlj welcomed him with 
" a leeth too late, Tardy," he would console himself for 
the loss of both money and reputation by quotiiig the 
family motto—" Well, better late than nefver/' 

His education finished, it became iiecessafy to con- 
sider the means of establishing him in life. But; What 
could be done for the poor fellow ? The joint fortunes 
of the Tardys and the Loiters amounted^ it is true, to 
two-and-thirty thousand a-year ; but this, together with 
the title, was, very properly, destined to illustrate the 
career of the elder brother. Loiter thought this hard; 
and once, when his settlement was the subject of dis- 
cussion, he ventured to express such an opiniod to Sir 
Dawdlemore. 

" !N^ow, I ask you, my dear father, as a man who knows 
what life is, what ccm I do with the three hundred a^year 
you allow me ?" 

"Eeally, my dear boy, that's a very perplexing 
question." 

" Now, sir, do you think you could live upon three 
himdred a-year ?" 

This question being little less perplexing than the 
other, the baronet hemm'd, and ha'd, and hesitated^ and 
at length replied : 

"Why — aw — no— I — riw — candidly speaking, I don't 
think I could ; but, you see — aw — I never was a younger 
brother, but — ^aw — ^if I had been, I suppose I must have 
contrived as well as I could with it — and — aw — ^that's 
what you must do — aw — don't you see P " 

"But, surely, father, out of an income of two-sod- 
tbirty thousand pounda BomettAn;^ tai^ht — t-" 
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^ Tluifs nothing to the point, Loiter ; be reasonable, 
and remember that your elder brother will have to 
maintain the dignity of our name — and that — aw — 
nothing short of two-and-thirfy thousand a-year — aw — 
will do it — whilst you, for your part — ^aw — ^having no 
nsponBibilities in the world — ^aw — can easily " 

" Then, sir," warmly exclaimed Loiter, " I must say I 
consider it a cruel injustice that I should be turned forth 
a beggar, simply because in our race into the world my 
brother happened to beat me by half-a-neck." 

The effect of this appeal to the good feelings of the 
fiiQier was irresistible. After some time had elapsed, the 
baronet, with a smiling countenance, thus addressed his 
Bon : — " Although I can do nothing for you myself, I have 
not been negligent of you. Your fortune is made. By 
my interest at the Lidia-House, I have procured a 
writership for you. I have been long trying for this ; 
bat wouldn't let you know it till I could tell you I had 
succeeded. Bead this letter." 

The delighted Loiter Lag Tardy read : — 

' " JEJast India Souse, Idth February ^ 18 — 
**Why, sir," said Loiter, "this letter is dated exactly 
ten days ago ! " 

"Yes, my dear boy; but slow and sure: sending a 
beloTed son to Lidia is, after all, a serious affair, and 
ought not to be too hastily determined upon. But 
read on. 

Loiter continued : — 
' ** Mt nxAB Sib Dawdlehobe, — ^At length I have a 
Qomiiuition to a writership^ which I shall be most haQigy 
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to use in favour of the son of so old and so valued a friend 
as you. But, within three days of your receipt of this (at 
THE VBET latest) pray inform me whether you are now 
in the mind to accept it ; for (as you will readily believe) 
I am overwhelmed with applications for it — and one 
amongst them is from a CEBTAiir febsoit whom it would 
he not a little to my interest to ohlige. 

" Believe me, most faithfully yours, 

" "Walteb Eice Cubbx.'* 

" To Sir Dawdlemore Tardy, Bart., 
" Neverdone Castle, 

" Limpingham." 

" "Well, my boy,'* exclaimed Sir Dawdlemore, exult- 
ingly, " what say you to that ? " 

" My fortune is made, sir,'* said Loiter ; " and I am 
grateful for your remembrance of me." 

" Now, then, Loiter — ^let me see — this is Monday, the 
twenty-third ; write by to-night's post to Sir Walter in 
acceptance of his offer ; to-morrow he will receive your 
letter, and on "Wednesday, the twenty-fifth, we may expect 
an intimation of your appointment." : 

With his accustomed alacrity Loiter flew to his 
writing-case; but, reflecting that, as it was now only two 
o'clock, and that the post did not leave Liinpingham till 
a quarter past seven, he thought he might as well defer 
the task till after his morning's ride. Accordingly he 
mounted his horse, and /rode his usual time ; and on hisi 
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return home, again flew to his writing-caee. After 
taking from it seyenteen unanswered letters (of which 
BOFen exhibited, in large characters, underscored, the 
appalling words, "Pray answer by return;" five, 
'^Immediate;" and two, "Most pressing") he thus 
eommenced his missiye to the Director : — 



" Dbab Sib Wa- 



»> 



Haying proceeded so far, the dinner-bell was heard. 
In an emergency of this nature, howeyer, dinner was 
an affiur of minor consideration; so, spite of message 
after message &om the diniug-room, the energetic Loiter 
finished his letter and despatched a servant with it to 
Limpingham. 

In the course of the evening word was brought that 
the letter had been sent just a quarter of an hour too 
late for that night's post, but that it would be forwarded 
on the morrow. 

"I'm sorry for that," said Sir Dawdlemore; "inas- 
much as we cannot now expect an answer before 
the twenty-^ixth." 

^iNo matter, sir," replied Loiter; "better late than 



Ufffer" 



On the 26th the expected letter arrived. It ran thus : — 

'' UXm, 25th Feh. 

«» Mt dbae Sib,— It is with infinite regret I inform you 
that the writership in question is no longer in my power 
to bestow. Tour letter, dated the 23rd (which, conse- 
quently, ought to have arrived yesterday), I have but 
tidfl moment received. Prom a sincere v^idi t\va^1» ojoiu 
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should benefit by the appointment, I resolved to extend 
the three days I proposed for your consideration of my 
offer to ten. But, not hearing either from you or your 
father, I interpreted your silence on the subject into a 
rejection of the thing, and at last yielded to the pressing 
entreaties of my friend. Lord Snatchatall that I would 
give it to his youngest son. 

" Believe me, my dear Sir, 
" Tours and your father's very sincere friend, 

" Walteb Eicb Cubby." 

« To LoiTEB L. Tabdy, Esq." 

[Reproaches from father to son very naturally ensued 
upon the reading of this epistle ; and these terminated 
with — 

" "Well, sir, I have done for you all which I have in 
my power to do. Tou have marred your fortune by 
your own fault, and must now try to mend it again in 
the best way you can." 

Of the many methods of improving one's fortune, or of 
acquiring one, the readiest, if not in all respects the 
most agreeable, is to marry an heiress. "We will not 
venture to assert that this expedient frequently occurs 
to the minds of younger brothers, but that Mr. Tardy 
had thought of such a thing, we are certain. 

A few miles from the Castle there lived a gentleman 

of the name of Tubbs, who had " one fair daughter, and 

no more." This young lady was the sole expectant of 

nearly four thousand a-yeai, Xovm^ Tardy was a 
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fayourite with the father, and was not indifferently 
looked upon by his daughter Clara. Eor, although 
Loiter was not handsome (owing to the delay we have 
mentioned as having occurred at a very early period of 
his life), yet did he possess recommendations sufficient 
to win the affections even of a woman beautiful and 
accomplished as was Miss Tubbs. 

The growing intimacy between the young people did 
not pass unobserved either by Sir Dawdlemore and 
Lady Tardy or by old Mr. Tubbs himself. The Baronet 
encouraged it ; for he really loved his younger son, and 
would have given any thing in the world to see him 
advantageously settled — except money. Nor is it un- 
likely that Mr. Tubbs would have consented to the 
marriage, had Loiter Tardy made a proposal to him for 
the hand of the fair Clara at about this time. But, 
notwithstanding that he was repeatedly urged by the 
young lady so to do, the slow-and-sure principle prepon- 
derated ; till one day a formal offer was made for her by 
Squire Lumpy, a wealthy neighbour of Mr. Tubbs. Then 
it was that Mr. Tardy, conceiving there was no time to 
be lost, resolved upon an immediate explanation with the 
&ther of his beloved Clara. 

" I fear it is now too late," said Miss Tubbs ; '' had 
you declared yourself to my father before this abominable 
creature, with his five thousand a-year, came to put 
notions of aggrandizement into his head, I have reason 

to believe that But, alas ! I fear that it is now too 

latel" 

" Fear nothing, my dear Clara," replied Tardy; ^'better 
late than never." 
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And inoontinently he proceeded to tbe library, where 
he found Mr. Tubbs, to whom he opened the buaineas. 

Having patiently listened to all that the young gentle- 
man had to say, Mr. Tubbs thus replied : 

" My dear Loiter, I like you ; and, to speak the plain 
truth, I should prefer you for a son-in*law to any man 
in the county, don't you see P Had you asked me but 
yesterday, I would have given you my daughter, fortune 
and all, and never have thought about what you could 
bring on your side, don't you know P But this offer of 
Squire Lumpy 's has given a turn to the whole affidr, you 
see. He has five thousand apyear, eh P Clara will have 
four, won't she ? !Five and four make nine, you know. 
Now, nine thousand a-year will make something of us in 
the county, you perceive ; and as a considerate fiM^her, I 
am bound to look to my child's welfare, and to do the 
best I can for her, and so forth, don't you understand ? 
However, as I said before, I'd rath^ have you for my 
son-in-law, you know: so provided that — In short — to 
come to the point : suppose I were to give you my oon«> 
sent, what would your father give you, don't you see ? '* 

" Why, sir," replied Loiter, " he would give me kU : 
but, to deal honestly with you, I don't think he would 
give mp anything else." 

" O ! — ha ! — Well, then, as that's the case, my dear 
boy, though you are a very good boy, and I like you, 
don't you know P — it will be better for all parties con- 
cerned, that this should be your last visit at Tubbs' 
Hall, don't you perceive P So, there's my hand. Good 
bye ! " 
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With this, Mr. Tubbs bowed his yisitor out of the room. 

Prior to Loiter's quitting the house, a short interview 
took place between the lovers. The state of their feelings 
no pen can describe ; but it may be tolerablj well con- 
ceived from the fact that, in this interview — ^brief as 
indeed it was, for it lasted but five minutes — they not 
only resolved upon the desperate measure of eloping on 
the very next morning, but settled also the manner, placo, 
and time. 

"At four precisely, dear Loiter : be punctual ! " were 
the last words of Clara Tubbs. 

** To a second, beloved Clara," were Mr. Tardy's. 

A chaise-and-four was ordered to be in waiting, just 
out of the village of Limpingham, on the London road, 
by three the next morning. 

On the next morning, at a quarter before three, Mr. 
Tardy awoke. It was on the seventh of November. 
The morning was dark, cold, and drizzly. 

" No more than a quarter to three ; and four is the 
time appointed by my darling Clara. I can take another 
turn," said the impatient lover. 

The turret clock struck three. Tardy slowly arose, 
and peeped through the window-shutters. 

" What an in-f-f-femal m-m-moming ! " muttered he, 
his teeth chattering with cold ; '^ nothing but the b-b-bliss 
of f-f-flying to meet one's b-b-beloved could reconcile a 
man to so barbarous a proceeding as leaving his com- 
fortable bed. But I've a clear hour before me ; half an 
hour will serve to shave and dress ; a quarter will take 
me to the Little Park gate at Tubbs' Hall — by running 



V 
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very fast — and— come, I've a quarter of an hour to spare, 
and may as well enjoy ihat.^* So he got into his com- 
fortable bed again. 

The chimes sounded the quarter. 

" XJgh ! I'll not shave ; that will save ten minutes." 
So he took another turn. 

At half-past three he once more arose. 

" Only half an hour to four," thought he : " no matter ; 
there's plenty of time ! four for half-after — half an hour's 
grace, of course." 

At a quarter hefore the appointed hour, the tender 
limbs of the delicate Miss Tubbs were shivering at the 
Little Park-Gate of Tubbs' Hall; at a quarter after the 
appointed hour, Mr. Tardy left Neverdone Castle. On 
approaching the gate, Loiter to his infinite delight, per- 
ceived, through the thick mist, the dark outline of a 
human figure. 

'^ My angel ! " he exclaimed, and clasped it in his arms. 

" So, you are come at last, don't you know ? It was by 
the merest accident in the world," said Mr. Tubbs, " I 
happened to turn out so early this morning, you see ; 
and what brought me this way rather than any other, I 
protest I can't tell, you know. But here I found my 
Clara, and — Upon my soul, Master Loiter, this was a 
close run race, don't you perceive? A few minutes 
earlier you would have been ofi* with the girl, and then I 
might have whistled for her, you see. As it is, my dear 
boy, you are exactly a quarter of an hour too late, don't 
you know ? " 

So Mr, Tubbs returned to the Hall, and Mr. Tardy 
went borne again — to bed. i\ 
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On the Thursday succeeding this event there appeared 
in the ** Limpingham Observer" the following para- 
graph :— 

" Yesterday, at Tubbs' Hall, by special license, was 
married, Simon Lumpy, Esq., to Miss Clara Tubbs, 
only daughter of Lawrence Tubbs, Esq., of Tubbs' 
HaU. The happy couple immediately set off for 
Brighton. Their joint fortunes are said to amount to 
£9,000 jper annum. We can append to this a curious 
little anecdote connected with the event. About seven- 
teen weeks ago, the young lady eloped with Loiter Lag 
Tardy, Esq., younger son of Sir Dawdlemore Tardy ; but 
the parties were overtaken (fortunately, in our opinion) 
as they were changing horses at Hounslow, within one 
stage of London." 

The disappointment that Mr. Tardy here experienced 
brought him to resolve to live a bachelor : a resolution 
which he maintained throughout the rest of his life. 

Unfortunate in love, Mr. Tardy took refuge in 
politics; and a vacancy occurring at !Rottenbury, he 
presented himself as a candidate to serve in Parliament 
as one of the representatives of that independent and 
respectable borough. Although he had no support in 
the contest, save his own talents and integrity (for his 
family interest and three thousand pounds advanced by 
his father to serve a purpose of his own in getting his 
son into Parliament could have had no influence over the 
minds of the independent voters of Eottenbury), Tardy 
ran his opponent. Lord George Pliant, so hard in the 
canvasSi that it was difficult even to guess on which side 
fortune would declare. By his promptiWd^Q ^\i<^ \[v.^^\.t^ 
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he astonished, indeed^ all those who were aware of his 
usual habits of indolence and procrastination. 

He had, as he believed, canvassed every person who 
had a vote to (qy.) sell ? for Bottenburj, except one 
Mr. Grubthorpe, a farmer, whom (living at a village 
seven miles off) Mr. Tardy resolved to leave till the last. 
Just within three hours of the time appointed for the 
opening of the poll, he ordered his horse for the purpose 
of paying a visit to the farmer. He had set one foot in 
the stirrup, when the London newspaper was put into his 
hand. He opened it, and turned to the sporting intelli- 
gence. 

''How's this!" exclaimed he; ''Blue-Stocking not 
expected to run ! That alters my book ; it may make a 
difference of sixty guineas to me. As soon as I return 
I'll — Stop — I'll write up to my friend Snaffle upon the 
subject at once— No — ^I'd better first go over to — No — 
I'll write this letter, and then it will be off my mind." 

He returned to his room, wrote a long letter to his 
friend Snaffle touching this all-important matter of sixty 
guineas, and having so done, he mounted his horse and 
rode over to solicit the vote of Mr. Grubthorpe. 

On his way thither he met Lord George Pliant return- 
ing towards Eottenbury. They coldly exchanged bows 
and passed each on his way. 

Arrived at Mr. Grubthorpe's, Tardy stated to him the 
object of his visit. To whom, as Milton would express 
it — to whom thus Grubthorpe : 

" Lard, sir ! how could 'ee come so leate ? I ha' had 

twenty visits from his Lardship, nor wou'dn't proHiise 

he in hopes y'd come^ for Ikno^^^eis feyther ; but as 
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this weare the last day I didn' think je'd come at all, so 
I weare obliged to teake care o* myself, and so I ha' jost 
promised mj vote to my Lard. Lard, sir! if ye had 
but oome ike matter of a quarter of an hour ago !" 

At the final close of the poll the numbers were 
declared: — 

Lord George Pliant 371 

Loiter Lag Tardy, Esq 370 

Hurra ! Fliant for Ever! Glorioxis Majority of One ! ! ! 

Not long afterwards Lord George Pliant, by accepting 
the Chiltem Hundreds (and probably something more), 
Taoated his seat ; and then Mr. Tardy was, without 
opposition, returned member for Eottenbury: the sole 
condition of his election being that he would oppose, 
might and main, the Eottenbury-Payment-of-rate-for- 
building-a -bridge-across-the-Eiver-Slush Enforcement- 
BiU. 

Loiter Lag Tardy, Esq., M.P., went to London ; and 
no sooner arrived there than he took the oaths and his 
seat. His arrival was opportune ; for it happened that, 
on the evening of that very day, a hard struggle was 
expected to take place on the third reading of the Eot- 
tenbury, — &c &c. — ^Enforcement-Bill. 

On that same evening, Mrs. Siddons, whom he had 
never seen, was to play Ladtf Macbeth ; so, as the Eotten- 
bury Bill was not expected to come on earlier than half- 
past ten, and the other business before the House being 
unimportant, he despatched his servant to Drury-Lane 
Theatre to secure a place for him. Every place was 
already taken; but, fortunately, at the ^orf m<(yBvsi&^ 
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the application, one front seat in the stage-box was given 
up, and this was transferred to Mr. Tardj (with the 
M.P. tacked to the name of course). 

In order to be near the scene of action, and that no 
time might be lost, he took his dinner at the ^' Shak- 
speare ;" and, whilst sipping his wine, addressed shorfc 
letters to every person of his acquaintance, principally, 
we believe, f6r the gratification of scrawling " JV^, 
L. L. Tardy ^^^ on the outside of them. 

At that period the performances commenced at half- 
past six. The dial in the coffee-room indicated that 
precise time. Mr. Tardy didn't care to hear the over^ 
ture, so he called for another half-pint of port and more 
writing-paper. Having inadvertently overstayed the time 
by which, according to his calculation, the first scene of 
the play would be over, the loss of the second would be 
of the less consequence; and as, indeed, all he cared 
about was to see Mrs. Siddons, he could imagine no 
reason why he should hurry his wine. And now, having 
deliberately finished his last glass, he proceeded to the 
theatre. 

On passing along the lobby, his ears were assailed with 
the awful sound of ^Tirst act over I" and the honour- 
able member for Bottenbury reached his box-door juat in 
time to see a long thin leg, in a blue silk-stocking, strid- 
ing over three benches at once down into the very place 
which, till then, had been reserved for himself. 

" That U unlucky, sir!" said the box-keeper, as he 
closed the door ; " you are so little too late." 

" Better late than never," replied the M.P.; " Lean 
something through tlie g\a»a" \ 



.^Uf^ 
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* And he did see all tbe action of Macbeth^ and he also 
heard some of the louder portions of the choruses. 

The tragedy concluded, he procured a tolerable place 
for the afterpiece. It was the " Spoiled Child," in which 
Mrs. Jordan acted the part of Little Fickle. Aware 
that his parliamentary duties would not allow of his 
seeing the whole of the entertainment, he thought, never- 
theless, that he might indulge himself with the first act. 
The first act finishing somewhat earlier than he had been 
told it would, and the Bottenbury Eill not being 
expected to come on hefore half-past ten (which, most 
probably, would be eleven), there was no good reason 
why he should not enjoy a little of the second. At a 
quarter before eleven the piece was so very nearly at an 
end that it would be absurd not to wait its termination. 
The green curtain fell ; and, gratified beyond description 
by the inimitable performance he had witnessed, the 
member for Eottenbury hurried down to the House. 

Pull of the importance of his new position, with 
becoming dignity he marched up stairs towards 
the lobby, but to his astonishment, the doors were 
closed. 

" Beg pardon, sir," said one of the polite gentlemen 
in black (at the same time not opening the door), ^^ after 
the division, if you please." 

" Oh !" said Mr. Tardy, and waited where he was. 

On being admitted, he found that the House had just 
then divided on the third reading of the Eottenbury- 
Payment-of-Eate-for-building-a-Bridge-across-the-River- 
Slush Enforcement-Bill, which, after an animated debate, 
was carried bj a majority of oiiTB •, t\v© S^^Vet, \\i \!c«k 
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absence of tbe honourable member, haying decided the 
question by his casting vote ! 

"So sooner did the news reach his constituents at Bot- 
tenbury that the Bate-paying-Enforcement-Bill (for the 
express object of opposing which they had returned Mr. 
Tardy to Parliament) had been carried against them, 
and that, too« entirely owing to his absence on the 
division, than the free and independent eledK>r8 for- 
warded what they called a " peremptory request " to thehr 
representatire that he would instantly surrender the 
important trust, which, for the good of the British 
empire in general, and of the borough of Eottenbory in 
particular, they had confided to him. This he accord<> 
ingly did, and returned un-M.P.*d to Neverdoue Castle. 

Years rolled on. In their advance they carried Mr. 
Tardy along with them, through the prime of life, into 
its meridian — past it. 

He was now fifty-five. At this period old Sir Dawdle- 
more died. The elder brother succeeded, of course, to 
the title, the estates, and all the advantages of primo- 
geniture. Loiter inherited a legacy of twenty thousand 
pounds. This bequest would materially improve his 
condition ; for, having no one to provide for but himself, 
he determined to lay out the entire sum in the purchase 
of an annuity for his own life. Arrangements for that 
purpose were immediately entered into ; and, in order 
that the money might be forthcoming as soon as 
required, it was placed in the rich, responsible, and long- 
established banking-house of Messrs. Spec, Smash, and 
Co., London. He would now be the master of about 
eighteen handrdd ft-yeat. . « • 
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^' It comes too late for me to enjoj it as once I should 
have done," thought he ; ^ but better late than never." 

Having occasion to go into the city one morning on 
account of some business connected with his annuity, his 
eye was caught by a ticket, numbered 77, in the window 
of a lottery-office. He walked on, and presently got 
into a hackney-coach x it was numbered 77. He drove 
to hia solicitor's : his house was numbered 77. At night 
(naturally enough) Tardy dreamt that "No. 77 was drawn 
the great prize in the lottery. He rose early the next 
morning, and sallied forth from his lodgings in Pali- 
Mall to GomhiU, resolved to purchase No. 77. The 
ticket occupied the same place in the window. He 
entered the office, drew from his pocket twenty pounds, 
and 

"Hold!" said he; "slow and sure; 'tis a great deal 
of money to throw away on a lottery speculation ; I'll 
consider of it." 

He retraced his steps. At Temple Ear, an old man 
implored his charity. 

" What's your age, my fine fellow ?" asked Mr. Tardy. 

" Seventy-seven, sir," was the reply. 

This was irresistible. Back again he flew to Comhill. 
Again the twenty pounds were displayed on the counter. 

" Give me ticket No. 77," said he to the office-keeper. 

"No. 77, sir?" said the man; "sold it only a quarter 
of an hour ago, in a whole ticket, sir." 

Two days afterwards. No. 77 was drawn a prize of five 
thousand pounds. Even the ingenuity of Mr. Tardy in 
twisting "better late than never" into a consolation 
failed upon this occasion. 
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Just at the same time when he received intelligence 
of this unlucky miss, his solicitor called at his lodgings. 
The purpose of his visit was to hint to Mr. Tardy that, 
from certain whispers afioat in the city, touching the 
credit of Messrs. Spec, Smash, and Co., it might be 
prudent to withdraw his deposit from their custody. 
" He could not speak out — it was a delicate matter — 
— migJit injure the credit of a long-established house — 
an action at law — prosecution — heavy damages. How- 
ever, he had drawn every shilling of Jiia money out of 
their hands. Mr. Tardy would, of course, do as he 
pleased yet, were lie in his place, most certainly he — ^but, 
as he said before, he could say nothing." 

And, having disburthened himself of these agreeable 
inuendoes, the cautious solicitor took his leave. 

Here was matter for rumination, and, slow and sure, 
Mr. Tardy did ruminate upon it during the greater part 
of the day. The firm of Spec, Smash, and Co. in a 
ticklish condition ! The thing was impossible. A house 
so long established — so wealthy, so close and wary in its 
transactions ! And then, the individual partners so 
affluent ! Each with his establishments in town and 
country ; one with his yacht, another with his stud of 
racers ! To doubt their stability ! Pooh ! Besides, to 
withdraw so large a sum at a moment's notice would 
betray a want of confidence in those most respectable 
men, and wound tlieir feelings. And yet there was no 
smoke without fire. Could he but find a decent pretext 
for removing his account ! And, fortunately, a decent 
pretext was afibrded him. 

Notice was sent to \iim, ttvskt «\\ yoa '^tdimlnary forms 
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towards the settlement of his annuity being arranged, 
nothing now remained but to pay the twenty thousand 
pounds, which, if convenient to Mr. Tardy, he might do 
at two o'clock on the morrow. Thus were appeased 
Mr. Tardy's delicate scruples regarding the tender feelings 
of his bankers ; and, with respect to the safety of his 
property, his mind was set perfectly at rest. 

At one o'clock on the morrow, Mr. Tardy, resolved to 
be punctual to this most important appointment, walked 
stoutly towards the City, neither turning to the right 
band nor to the left — except to see some wherries start 
mi a rowing-match from Blackfriars Bridge : nor stopping 
by the way — except occasionally to look at some of the 
▼ery best caricatures ever exhibited. Thus it was three- 
quarters past two when he reached the place of his 
destination — a delay, however, which was of no import- 
ance, he being quite in time to sign the necessary papers 
and deeds. 

" I am rather late, I know," exclaimed Tardy, laugh- 
ingly ; " but better late than never." 

As he was drawing his cheque-book from his pocket, a 
gentleman entered the office. 

" Here's a pretty piece of work ! " said he. " Spec, 
Smash, and Co. stopped payment, and there won't be 
half-a^own in the pound," 

" Eh ! how ! — what ! — when ? " said, or rather gurgled, 
Mr. Tardy. 

" They have been paying till within this quarter of an 
hour," was the reply ; " but if you have any curiosity 
about it, sir, you may now see their beautiful polished- 
mahogany shutters up." 
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The wealthy, respectable, and long-established Messrs. 
Spec, Smash, and Co., assuring their creditors that there 
would turn out to be forty shillings in the pound — in 
time — ^Mr. Tardy, for his own part, was satisfied. Afber 
the lapse of nineteen months, a first and final dividend 
was declared of eight-pence three-ferthings in the pound, 
which Mr. Tardy would have received — had he not 
arrived a quarter of an hour too late to prove his debt. 

Mr. Tardy entered his siidieth year, yet had experience 
not rendered him wiser. The fatal influence of the 
family mottoes attended him to the very olose of his 
existence. For several years had he kept up an insurance 
on his life for three thousand pounds, in favour of a young 
lady who was either his niece, or his cousin, or the orphan 
daughter of a naval officer — for he was not consistent in 
his explanations upon this point. In due course he 
received the usual notice that the premium for the 
insurance was becoming due ; but, fifteen days beyond 
the period specified being allowed for the payment, Mr. 
Tardy had plenty of time before him, and he saw no 
earthly reason why he should hurry himself in the busi- 
ness. The last of those days of grace arrived ; and so^ 
nearly, had the last hour. He was rather late in his 
payment, he admitted ; but, ^' better late than never.'* 
So he mounted his horse, and set off at a brisk trot 
towards the insurance-office. 

He had not proceeded far when his horse stumbled and 

threw him. He was carried home senseless firom a severe 

contusion on the head. Preparations were made for 

bleeding him. He recovered himself sufficiently to be 

aware of what was going on. 
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" Slow and sure," he faintlj articulated ; "as I never 
hays been bled, I have a great objection to imdergoing 
that operation now." 

In vain did the surgeon assmre him that his life 
depended upon it : remonstrance and entreaty were alike 
unavailing. After the lapse of a quarter of an hour, the 
surgeon, kindly taking his hand, once more urged him to 
submit to his advice ; adding, at the same time, " Indeed, 
indeed, sir, unless you instantly do so, it will be too late." 

"Do as you please, then," replied he, in a voice 
scarcely audible,; "better late than never." 

Even whilst the surgeon was pointing the lancet to his 
arm, poor Tardy breathed his last. 

" Had he consented to this a quarter of an hour ago," 
exclaimed the operator, " I would have answered for his 
recovery." 

This melancholy event occurred at precisely fifteen 
minutes past four o'clock, as it was sworn to before a 
magistrate by the parties present. It is important that 
we should be thus particular concerning the time of his 
death ; for, at four o'clock precisely, the policy for the 
benefit of the mysterious young lady we have alluded to, 
and which till that hour had remained in force, became 
void and valueless ! It expired — ^just one quarter of an 
hour before Mr. Tardy ! 

Of the life of Loiter Lag Tardy, procrastination had 
been the bane. And as he had made his entrance into 
the world, even so did he quit it — a quarter of an hour 
too late! 
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"WAiTiKa for a dead man's shoes is commonly con- 
sidered to be 'a precarious dependence : be this as it 
may, no one will deny that it is a tedious state of 
existence. Waiting for a dead woman's slippers is 
worse both ways ; old men do die ; old women ivonH — ^if 
they can help it ; and then, women are the more capri- 
cious. I cannot reproach myself with any lack of duty 
towards my Aunt Susannah, during her blessed lifetime, 
(and a long one it was !) yet ■ But the sanctity 

of the grave must be respected, so I will not even hint a 
thought to the dishonour of her memory. 

Her husband, the Eev. Phineas Wheezy, died in the 
year 18 — . He was Vicar of St. Calvo's, Essex ; Bector 
of St. Snooks', Lancashire, and of Great Trediddel's, 
Cornwall ; Chaplain to Sir Pryse Pryse, Bart., of Prysel- 
lollwyth Hall, Monmouthshire ; Librarian to the Duke 
of Dunderleigh, ! at Dunderleigh Park, Cumberland ; 
Morning Lecturer at St. Snorum's, Yorkshire ; so, for 
the convenience of not performing any of these various 
duties, he inhabited a house at Putney, in Surrey. 

It will not be wondered at that he was occasionally 
taunted with his pluralities, and reproved for what 
cavillers deemed his utter neglect of his sacred duties ; 
but against the attacks of such as these, he was prepared 
with a ready and an unanswerable defence. "Were 
I," he would say, "to comply with any one of 
iboae calls upon my peraonsi. »Jc\.QTi^\ia^ — ^'qUa^ various 
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as thej are numerous, and distant as they are 
various " — (for, on such occasions, my uncle was wont 
to ensconce himself behind an impenetrable phrase) — 
" distant, I say, as they are various, how justly should I 
stand chargeable with undue preference to that one, 
thereby making my neglect of all the others the more 
offensive, inasmuch as it would be the more remarkable ! " 
He would end the argument, and satisfy his own con- 
science at the same time, by exclaiming — *' Monstrous ! 
Perfectly preposterous to expect of any man that he 
should do duty in two places, far distant from each other, 
almost at one and the same moment." 

Kow, as the income of the Eev. Phineas Wheezy, from 
his numerous benefices and appointments, was large ; 
and he being imblest with any children to assist him in 
the agreeable occupation of diminishing it, it has always 
been a matter of astonishment that he should have died 
worth no more than forty thousand pounds. So it was, 
however ; and the whole of this he bequeathed, uncon- 
ditionally, to bis widow — leaving to each of us, his 
nephews, neices, and cousins, a legacy of— dependence 
upon the justice or generosity of our Aunt Susannah. 

If I cannot applaud my aunt for acting, upon this 
occasion, with either generosity or justice, I must, at 
least, admit that she displayed no inconsiderable share 
of humanity. Peeling, as she did, that doubt, anxiety, 
and suspense are painful sensations, she extinguished 
them in our bosoms by at once assuring us, " upon her 
honour, as a lady," that she would not give us a single 
shilling during her lifetime. But she added that, at her 
^e^tbi we should be remembered, each according to our 

Q 2 
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conduct towards her; thus holding us rigidly to our 
good behaviour. 

At her death ! At the period of my uncle's departure 
my aunt Susannah was already in her sixty-seventh year ; 
and, as she had always been of a sickly constitution, we 
could scarcely Jwpe — (yes, liope was the word) — that she 
should liv'fe long. Indeed, we had observed, and not 
without proportionate alarm, a gradual decline in her 
health ever since the day of her beloved husband's death. 
Our solicitude — that is to say, of us, the expectant 
nephews, and nieces, and cousins — was intense ; and 
sharp, indeed, were the struggles, and frequent the 
quarrels between us, for precedency in affectionate 
attendance upon the suffering old lady. 

Aunt "Wheezy exhibited symptoms of pulmonary con- 
sumption ; my cousin Eobert was anxious that, for the 
benefit of her health, she should pass a few weeks with 
him at Blowbluster Cottage, on the top of North HilL 
Towards the end of the first year of her widowhood, she 
had a slight attack of ague ; for the benefit of her healthy 
she waa invited by my sister Briggs to spend the winter 
months at her house on the borders of the Essex Marshes. 
Dr. Drench, apprehensive that the depression of spirits, 
under which my aunt had laboured ever since the loss 
of my poor uncle, might lead to some fatal derangement 
of the system, recommended a change of scene; my 
cousin Peter, laudably zealous to carry the doctor's 
advice into effect, hired a nice apartment for Aunt 
Susannah, at the undertaker's, directly opposite to the 
churchyard, at Kensington. 
,^ She was subject to cholic and «^^^m^ \a the stomach. 
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and frequently was her precious life endangered by their 
attacks. My affection for the old lady was manifested by 
slight and delicate attentions, rather than by acts of 
important service, which, indeed, I had neither means 
nor opportunity to perform : I made her frequent presents 
of choice or early fruit— chiefly egg-plums and cherries ; 
then I would send her a mould of ice-cream, and occa- 
sional supplies of iced lemonade. It was by such and 
similar ^etiU soins (as the Erench term these amiable 
minor services) that J endeavoured to please. 

At the time of my uncle's decease, I had just entered 
my twenty-first year ; I am now in my fifty-second. 

My father had bequeathed me a property producing 
an income of about a hundred and fifty pounds per cmnum. 
This was not sufficient for splendour, scarcely for inde- 
pendence; in order, therefore, to increase it, it was 
necessary I should assume a profession. I chose the bar, 
and took chambers in G-ray's Inn. I read hard ; and my 
nmity leads me to believe that, had I continued my 
studies, my labours would have been rewarded with no 
common share of success. Had Aunt Susannah been a 
much younger woman than she actually was, I should 
have done so; for the prospect of the legacy I was 
justified in expecting, by being more remote, would have 
formed a less important item in the catalogue of my 
worldly considerations, and, consequently, have less 
interrupted, if it would at all have interrupted, my 
present occupations. As it was, the hope — Heaven 
forbid I — I mean, the prohcMUty — of speedily suc- 
ceeding to a good share of her property, which, 
by dint of assiduity, I might induce \ieit \a m^^ 
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better, was a temptation too obvious and too strong for 
resistance. 

There were three other unfortunate circUinstances 
against me. First : of all the expectants of thfe "Wheezy 
property (and we were nine, male and female)^ I was the 
only one unmarried ; secondly, I was the only one with- 
out any evident employment (for, beitig a mere student, 
and my studies not appearing to be productive, iH ft 
pecuniary sense, my time was estimated at no great 
value) ; and, thirdly, I was the only one, at that time, 
living in London : so that, if anything was to be done, 
whether as a matter of necessity, or td gratify a caprice, 
it was always — " Tom is a bachelor, Ton! doesn't live so 
very far off, Tom has nothing better to do, so Tom must 
do it." From what I have here stated, it will naturally 
be inferred that profitable application to my phrfbssibil 
was impracticable. 

The distance between the aunt and the nephew wAti 
soon to be diminished. After three years of widowhood, 
conceiving that the establishment at Putney was too litTge 
for " a poor lone woman," she sold the villa, dismissed 
her servants, and rented the parlour-floor of a dark, dingy 
house (one of those dens with twenty-foiur small paties 
of glass, set in thick, clumsy frames, to each of the 
windows, and one solitary poplar growing up in front of 
them), in a narrow street at Kensington, where she was 
waited upon by the one maid-servant. 

It is impossible to conceive anything more melaiicholy 

than was this change ; not but that, in one Way, it was 

gratifying to us ; for it required no Johnsonian grasp of 

intellect to Understand t\ia\i t\i<d \e%i ^^ "kossS^ ts^«tt!t> ^f 
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her inoome the more of it must remain for its inheritors. 
The fomitore, the library, the plate, the wines — and such 
wines! (I have said my uncle was a parson), the 
Garriage, the horses, aU, all, were sold ! 

Well ; although we saw those possessions depart from 
us, l^ere still remained their value in money ; and it was 
% consolatory reflection that money bears interest, which 
would have been lost upon the commodities themselves, 
for the year, or, perhaps, the two years, our dear aunt 
might yet live — for she was now seventy, and her health, 
unhappihf, in a more unsettled state than ever. 

The anxiety attendant upon the sale of her property, 
and the investment, to the greatest advantage, of its 
proceeds, together with the fatigue of moving, could not 
bnt operate detrimentally to the health of a person so 
aged and eo infirm as my Aunt SusaWah. It was less to 
oar astonishment, therefore, than our grief that, on the 
third day after her removal to the dingy parlour-floor at 
Kensington, we (the expectants) received intelligence 
from Doctor Drench, that Mrs. Wheezy was dangerously 
ill of a bilious fever ! 

Our distress at this announcement was greatly aggra- 
vated by the doctor's pressing desire for our immediate 
attendance, as he could give us no hopes of her surviving 
the nert four-and-twenty hours. 

Never, surely, was a departing creature blest with so 
afieeticnate a set of relatives ! Scarcely had we received 
the afflicting summons ere we were all at her bed-side, each 
accompinied by a physician and two apothecaries. 

"My dears," said my aunt (she spoke faintly, and 
nttared ohljr a word or two at a time) — ^^ tq:j ^'s^^t^^'OKs.^ 
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proof of your affectionate solicitude concerning me affects 
me deeply. I expected no less from you, and of this you 
will receive a proof." 

Here we wept bitterly, begging her, at the same time, 
not to allude to tTiat. 

^^ Ah, my dears ! to lose your poor aunt at her time of 
life — seventy, only seventy ! — would be a severe blow to 
you ! " 

Here we wept more bitterly still. 

" But, my children — for as my children I consider you 
—pray for her— pray for her " 

Here we absolutely roared with grief, and were about 
to kneel, in order to fulfil the solemn task she enjoined us. 

" Pray for her — speedy recovery and long life." 

At this precise instant, Doctor Drench, perceiving that 
his patient was somewhat exhausted by the fatigue of 
talking, requested us to quit the room, ^e readily 
assented. Cousins, nephews, nieces, doctors, and apothe- 
caries, all adjourned to the adjoining apartment. 

" Is there no hope, gentlemen ? " inquired Cousin 
Eobert. The gentlemen to whom this melaicholy 
question was addressed shook, with becoming giavity, 
their professional heads. 

" The lady cannot live through this night," said £)ne of 
them : " the case is utterly hopeless ; therefore, fof us to 
repeat our visit would be an act of dishonesty." 

He and the rest accepted their fees. The q>othe- 
caries looked astonished and dissatisfied. 

" JButf^* continued the speaker, "we will prescribe 
something which, at the worst, can do no harm." ; 

^^Are you certain — quit© eett^Mi, ^\xa mil die?" 
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inqaired my sister Briggs ; " is there really no hope ? 
Let us know the worst, ^^ 

"While there is life there is always hope," replied 
Dr. Drench, to whom the question was more particularly 
addressed ; " she may — she may rally a little in the 
morning.'* 

"May she ! " exclaimed Cousin Peter, in a tone more 
indicative (as I thought) of consternation than of joy ; 
" may she ! For Heaven's sake, gentlemen, do all of you 
come again to-morrow — for fear of accident." 

On the second day the physicians came again ; and, 
on. the third, we found, notwithstanding this, that aunt 
was a leetle better. Peter now admitted that we might 
as well throw money into the Thames as spend it on a 
hopeless case. The extra physicians were, consequently, 
dismissed, and Mrs. Wheezy was lefb entirely to the care 
of Dr. Drench. On the fourth day, aunt was " not so 
well ; " on the fifth day, she was " worse ; " on the sixth, 
" she could not possibly live through the night ; " on the 
seventh, " she had rallied a little ; " on the eighth it was 

" all hut over ; " on the ninth, ! Doctor Drench met 

us in the parlour to communicate to us that, in the 
course of the night, so wonderful a change had taken 
place, that he might now venture to give us hopes, 

" Sopes, doctor ! " exclaimed Peter ; " hopes of what?" 

" Of Mrs. Wheezy's recovery ; and, should she recover 
this bout, such a change will have been operated in her 
system, that — of course I cannot promise it — 5w^" — 
(and here he took us all kindly by the hand) — " hut, I 
say, should she recover, she may creep on for these ten 
years to come." 
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This Doctor Drench was a tolerably clever man in his 
profession ; yet, I own, he had never been a favourite of 
mine. His pleasing anticipations were confirmed — Aunt 
"Wheezy did recover. What was our joy at this event 
may be more easily conceived than described ! Our joy 
however, did not prevent certain little bickerings amongst 
us, the affectionate relatives of Aunt Wheezy. Our 
assiduous and disinterested attentions to her, in the 
manifestation of which each of us strove to outdo the 
other, were productive of mutual reproaches and recri* 
minations : Cousin Eobert told my sister Briggs, that 
the object oiher extraordinary kindness to the old lady was 
not to be misunderstood ; Sister Briggs declared to Bobert 
that she positively blushed at Ma barefaced proceedings ; 
I called Peter a time-server, while Peter bestowed upon 
me the title of legacy-hunter. I will take this oppor« 
tunity to mention, that our disputes upon this, and 
some futiLre occasions of a similar nature, caused a total 
disunion of one of the most loving families the world had 
ever beheld. 

A few days after my aunt's blessed recovery, I received 
from her the following note : — 

•*Mtdbab Tom, 

" Pray come and dine with your poor lone aunt 
on Sunday next, at four o'clock precisely. But he with 
me at two precisely, as I have something of great impor- 
tance to you to communicate. Bring the * Observer' 
newspaper with you. 

" I remain your affectionate aunt, 

"SusAmsTAH Whbizt.'* 
^^P.8. — ^Buy me a crib\)age-)DOMfiL?^ 
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As I had previously engaged to join an agreeable party 
(a certain Miss Anna-Maria Brackenbury being one) in 
an excursion to Eichmond, this invitation was somewhat 
mdl-dpropos : but the " something of great importance " 
was a hint sufficiently significant ; so I resolved to sacri- 
fice my pleasure to that which I could not consider in any 
other light than as my interest. As the clock struck two 
I entered Aunt Susannah' s dingy parlour. The cribbage- 
board was deposited in the side-board drawer, and the 
" Observer " (which I was to read aloud after dinner) on 
the mantel-piece. After a few preparatory " a-hems ! " 
thus did my aunt unfold the " something of great impor- 
tance." 

" Thomas, I am a poor lone woman. Though I am 
but seventy-one, I feel that, suffering and ailing as I do, 
I shall not make old bones ; I am not long for this world ; 
but, while I am permitted to live, do you, my dear 
Thomas, consider my forlorn condition, and be kind to 
me. You are a young man, and attendance upon a poor 
creature like me cannot but be irksome to you ; yet — ah ! 
had I children of my own! but, alas! I have neither 
chick nor child ; my property is all in the funds, every 
shilling of it is at my own disposal — I say eveiy shilling 
of it is at my own disposal — (Do you attend to what I 

say, my dear Thomas ?) — and when I die ! Ah ! 

there are tnany who look forward with impatience to . 
to that event : not you, Thomas ; but, during my late 
illness, I remarked that the others — ay, every one of 

them, seemed anxious for the fatal " 

, " Why, to speak candidly, my dear aunt,*' said I — (and 
I trust m J candour will not be suspectefiL) — ^^\ tkwa\» 
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confess— though it grieves me to saj it of them — ^tfaeir 
behaviour was anything but what it ought to have been. 
Heavens ! the bare idea of allowing the hope of inheriting 
a little vile dross so far to overpower the sentiments of 
nature, the feelings of the heart, the natural affections of 
the — of the — ^in short, to entertain sentiments so in- 
terested as to lead one to form a wish for ! and so 

good, so kind an aunt, too ; 0, inhuman ! " Here mj 
pathos drew tears from Aunt Wheezy's eyes, and my 
own too. 

" Ah ! my dear Tom, were they all like you ! But 

no matter ; it will be the worse for theniy and the better 
for somebody else, one of these days ; " and, as she said 
this, she patted my hand, which was resting on her arm. 

At that moment I felt like a sole legatee. 

" But, to proceed to what I wished to say tp you,** 
continued she, in rather a solemn tone: "Thomas — 
Tom, my dear, Saturday is the day for washing poor 
lifctle Plora" [this was her Dutch pug-dog], "and, 
although the dear creature has not been washed since 
the day I fell ill, yet (would you believe it ?) the servant 
of the house has refused to take the trouble of cleaning 
the little darling ! " I could not suppress my indigna- 
tion at such barbarity ; yet I was at a loss to understand 
how it could be considered as " something of great im- 
portance" to me. "Now, Tom, as you have nothing 
else to do, you must come to-morrow at two o'clock, 
carry the poor thing to the Park, and give her a nice 
washing in the Serpentine." This was an employment 
for which I felt no relish ; so I told Aunt Susannah that 
it bappenedf most un{or\Am»i\>d7) \>\i^\> 1 had already 
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engaged myself with a party to the Exhibition, for the 
very hour she mentioned. " Very well, sir ; I dare say I 
shall find some one who will be glad of an opportunity of 
doing me a favour," replied my Aunt Wheezy. 

At this moment I felt like one disinherited. 

The sacrifice of a visit to the Exhibition was but a 
trifle (although Miss Brackenbury had promised to take 
my arm through the rooms) in comparison with the 
patting in jeopardy of a fine legacy ; so, since it was not 
only my duty, but my desire to obey my dear aunt, I 
consented to perform the ceremonies of Miss Flora's 
toilette. I have said, that the change from the villa at 
Putney to the parlour at Kensington was, to me, at 
least, a melancholy one. The Sunday dinners of my late 
uncle used to be as delightful as excellent society, an 
excellent table, and excellent vnnes, could make them. 

Now ! At four o'clock I was seated opposite to 

my aunt Wheezy, at a small square table, in her dark, 
dingy parlour ; our repast consisting of a roast neck of 
mutton (a thing I detest), three potatoes, two suet 
dumplings, and a pint of Cape sherry, just purchased at 
the nearest public-house. Such a dinner was soon ended ; 
and, the cloth being removed, I was desired to read 
"The Observer." I began with some article of news — 
a murder at Wapping, or a fire at Bermondsey — I do 
not exactly remember which — which I thought might be 
interesting to the old lady. 

" Is that your method of reading a newspaper ? If 
the task be too troublesome to you, I dare say I can find 
some one who will be glad to take it off your hands. Ah ! 
that I had a child of my own ! But I am «i ^QOtVsvx^^ 
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woman; I have neither chick nor child; my money is 

all at my own disposal, and . Welli sir, if you 

choose to read it, begin at the beginning." 

So I began with the first advertisement, and at last I 
came to the interesting names of the printer and the 
publisher. Ten o'clock being my aunt's hour of retiring 
to rest, at half-past nine I was dismissed ; not without a 
reminder, however, of my duty for the morrow. The 
next morning I waited upon Miss Brackenbury; and 
telling her that an important qffair would deprive me of 
the pleasure of attending her to the Exhibition — (I took 
care not to say that I was engaged to wash a dirty pug- 
dog in the Serpentine), — ^requested she would allow me 
to make myself amends for so severe a loss, by accompany- 
ing her in the evening to the theatre. To this request 
she kindly consented. Punctually at two o'clock I was 
at Kensington ; at half-past two I was engaged in the 
pleasing occupation of scrubbing little Flora; and at 
three I was again in the dingy parlour. 

" Can you play at cribbage, Tom P " inquired my aunt. 
I answered in the negative : I scarcely knew one card 
from another. " Then come and tea with me at six this 
evening, and I will teach you." "It happens, most un- 
luckily," said I, ^'that I have promised to take a young 
lady to the theatre this evening ; and, as I cannot civilly 

release myself from the engagement, I " "Very 

well, sir. Heaven defend us from depending upon one's 
relations for anything ! I dare say I shall find some 
one who will be glad to pass an hour or two with me." 

I required no plainer hint. I trotted off from Ken- 
singtonto Somers Town, made an awkward apology to 
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Anna-Maria for this second disappointment^ and at six 
o'clock I found myself enjoying the luxuries of black tea 
and cribbage with my Aunt Wheezy. 

^* You are an apt scholar, Tom," said my aunt, afber 
having made me play seyen-and-thirty games at penny 
cribbage with her ; ^' come again to-morrow at six, and 
take youp revenge." — (I had lost sevenpence.) "To- 
morrow, aunt? Impossible! I am going with my 
friend Wilkins to the Opera." 

This objection was met by the usual broad hint ; so at 
six on the following evening I was again in the dark 
dingy parlour. 

By dint of the application of this implied threat re- 
specting her property, Aunt "Wheezy contrived, within 
three months, to render me her slave. Every Saturday 
was I compelled — setting all other affairs aside — to wash 
Mora in the Serpentine ; to eat roast neck of mutton, 
drink Cape sherry, and read " The Observer " through, 
every Sunday ; and to play at cribbage, from six o'clock 
till half-past nine, every evening in the week, Sundays 
excepted. In the midst of these avocations, which en- 
tirely diverted me from my profession, I yet found time 
to pay a daily visit to Anna-Maria. 

At the end of three years, Mr. Brackenbury (her papa) 
asked me if I entertained any serious intentions respect- 
ing his daughter. My intentions respecting her were 
serious indeed, for I contemplated marriage. I loved 
Anna-Maria; and my "love" was exactly of that 
" sweet " quality which " meets return." " Well," said 
old Brackenbury, " I have no objection to you for a son- 
in-law; you hare a rich aunt; if she will give yoafQur 
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thousand pounds, I will give you a like sum, and Anna- 
Maria into the bargain." 

That same evening, at cribbage, I ventured to break 
to Aunt Susannah the matter of mj intended marriage. 
"What!." exclaimed she, "marry! and what is to be- 
come of me ? "Who will pass the evenings with me ? 
Who will wash Flora in the Serpentine ? Who will 

? But, do as you please — Cleave me to die alone. 

I require only one, and a last, favour of you. Call upon 
Mr. Quirk, my attorney, and desire him to be with me 
to-morrow, early : he must make some important altera- 
tions in a certain paper, ^* This was sufficient for me. I 
assured my aunt that I would rather expire than marry 
without her consent. " That's well," said she ; " wait 
till I die ; that will be time enough. Ah, me ! I shan't 
be a trouble to you long." 

At the end of another three years, Aunt Wheezy not 
exhibiting the slightest propensity towards dying, Mr. 
Brackenbury bestowed his daughter's hand on my rival, 
Dick Dexter, the conveyancer. I lost my mistress ; one 
by one I lost my friends. Aunt Wheezy was now all in 
all to me. 

Tears rolled on ; Aunt Wheezy did not die. Sunday 
brought its neck of mutton. Cape sherry, and " Observer ;" 
Saturday, its washing the pug-dog in the Serpentine, 
(not Elora, for she and a long succession of dogs had 
gone the way which my aunt would not go), and every 
evening in the week its eight-and-thirty games at penny 
cribbage. 

^>Mi|||e 2nd of June, 18 — , my dear aunt was still 
y^ ^w was in her mnetj-^e^jea^k ^esx \ I in my 
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fiy-second. My fellow expectants were all dead: I 
emained the only one possessing a natural right to the 
oheritance of the "Wheezy property. 
On the morning of the 3rd of June, Aunt Susannah 
U8 found dead in her bed. Her Will was opened. She 
ftd lefb every shilling of her money to public charities : 
) me she bequeathed 

THX CBIBBAOE-BOABD. 
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A DEFEJ!^CE OP THE ALPHABET. 

There does not exist, on the face of the earth, a worse- 
used communitj than the Alphabet. To judge the mem- 
bers by the reports that are daily circulated against 
them, one must take them for the most troublesome, 
immoral, wicked, profligate, abandoned set of wretches 
that ever formed a society. For " poisons, conspiracies, 
and assassinations — libels, pasquinades, and tumults," 
the very Abderites would have blushed for them. 

That they sometimes appear to be concerned in ** libels 
and pasquinades ;" that instances of prostitution, religious, 
political, and literary, may be adduced to their discredit, 
must in fairness be admitted ; but it must also be remem- 
bered, in extenuation of their seeming ofifences, that ill 
such cases they are not free agents, but the mere passive 
instruments of potent employers, against whose authority 
they are altogether unprovided with the means of resist- 
ance. That they would willingly lend themselves to 
purposes so vile and dirty there is no reason for believing ; 
for those most respectable members of the community, 
TJ and I, have frequently protested against all sucli mis- 
employment of their services. Of wilful participation in 
the criminality of such proceedings, they must, therefore 
stand acquitted ; and, if odium must attach to them, it 
can be only in the same degree, and upon the same 
unjust principle, that an axm^ \& m^d^ t» share in the 
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disgrace of a defeat occasioned by the incapacity or the 
misconduct of its leader. 

If then there be so slight a foundation for such accu- 
sations as those against them, how deplorable must 
their situation appear, when it is considered that all 
other accusations, of what nature soever, are atrocious 
calumnies! Heavens! were it otherwise, there is not 
one among them, from A to Izzard, for whom hanging, 
drawing, and quartering, would not be excess of tender- 
ness — ^the hurdle, the gibbet, and the stake, a paradise. 
Bead the daily prints, and it will be found that not an 
elopement is planned; not an unsuspecting female is 
ruined ; not a crim. con. is committed ; not a prodigal 
son is guilty of an offence, at once against his family and 
the state ; in short, not a crime in the long catalogue 
furnished by human depravity is perpetrated, but some 
unhappy letters of the alphabet are denounced as the 
criminals ! And, innocent as they are, why should this 
be P Why should they, even for a day or an hour, be 
selected as the scape-goats, to bear the odium of offences 
attributable to others, who may be sufficiently adroit or 
sufBciently powerful to procure for themselves secrecy 
and shelter under cover of an innocent initial ? By such 
allowance, not only are the ends of justice frequently 
perverted and sometimes defeated, but crime is, in some 
measure, encouraged: for there is many a heartless 
fellow, who, had he no other tribunal to account to than 
his own indulgent conscience, would readily commit an 
act from which he would be deterred by the certainty of 
exposure to the rigour, not merely of the laws, but of 
public? opinion, in the event of detection. 

B 2 
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It may be objected, that this assertion is sot strictly 
applicable as regards the graver offences against societj, 
such as do really fall within the cognizance of the laws ; 
and that no subterfuge is available to screen the authors 
of such misdeeds from the infliction of their merited 
punishment. Such objection is partially admitted ; but 
there can be no doubt that, so fsir as concerns the com** 
mission of innumerable offences contra honos morea^ which 
do not come within reach of the arm of justice, the shelter 
afforded by an initial, an asterisk, or a dash, is, to those 
who are not passionate lovers of Virtue for her own sake, 
a strong temptation to take a trip with her ugly sister, 
which they might be induced to resist, if their names, 
from the first letter to the last, were liable to exposure. 
In either case, the injustice towards the poor Alphabet is 
manifest. 

Eor instance : a drunken quarrel takes place between 
Captain Bluster and Lieutenant Backet, in the course 
of which sundry bottles, glasses, and waiters* heads, are 
broken, three watchmen nearly beaten to death with 
their own staves, and the quiet inhabitants of a whole 
street thrown into confusion and alarm. The next day 
the affair is reported in the newspapers ; but, instead of 

naming the real offenders, poor B ■ and B^^ are 

held up to public indignation, as a couple of drunken, 
turbulent rascals. 

Again : Mrs. Walker and Mr. Smith become enamoured 

of each other, as the phrase is : she abandons her husband 

and nine children, he leaves a wife and seven, to shift 

for themselves; the interesting pair, utterly unmindful 

of the serious duties they ace ^KAm^io ^^eAtsrav^ twdfe 



to lite togetiier, and off tbej go. The occurrence soon 
beoomes known; but Mr. Smith is adroitly protected 
from tho odium that ought to attach to his name, by 
throwing it on the shoulders of poor S-— ; whilst for 
Mrs. Walker is substituted poor innocent W ! And for 
such outrageous attacks upon their moral characters, 
&e unfortimate members of the Alphabet are without 
jecuPOBS* 

N0W9 had such a oonyenient mode of concealment not 
existed; had the parties alluded to been assured that 
they themselves must bear the shame of their own mis- 
M&duot, and that they would not be permitted to transfer 
it to two unoffending letters; it is much more than 
probable that their dread of exposure would have operated 
as a restraint upon their inclinations. 

Hard is the lot of the poor Alphabet ! Eor such out- 
imgeous attacks upon its moral character it is without 
redress ! The Letters have not their action for defama- 
tion $ they are calumniated with impunity ; and this is, 
perhaps, the first time that a champion has ventured to 
stand forward in their defence ! 

The petty vexations and annoyances inflicted upon 
ihem are numerous ; but too notorious to need, as well, 
perhaps, as of too little importance to deserve, a notice 
in a defence of so grave a character as the present. With 
one highly meritorious letter, who shall be nameless, 
whose complaints are unceasing, and seemingly well 
founded, I confess I have no sympathy. According to 
Ug own showing, the persecutions he suffers, through 
the hatred of the '* Warwickshire lads and lasses," and 
of those inhabitants of the capital wlio axe em'^c^a&^^^d^ 
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denominated Cockneys, are not to be endured; but I 
think that, in the long run, ample justice is done to him : 
for if, as he says, he is even, in one short Commandment, 
ejected from house, he is generously admitted into ox and 
(MS. Thus is he doubly compensated. 

Again : the omission of some one of them, where his 
presence is essential, is so clearly the effect of accident, 
and not of ill-will, or of a deliberate intention to injure, 
that that also is unworthy of our serious attention. 
Take, for instance, the following paragraphs selected 
from the newspapers, the sense of which is completely 
altered by the omission of the initial letter of the word 
printed in italics : — 

" The conflict was dreadful, and the enemy was 
repulsed with considerable laugJiter!^* 

" Eobert Jones was yesterday brought before the 
sitting magistrate on a charge of having spoken reason 
at the Barley mow public-house." 

'' In consequence of the numerous accidents occasioned 
by skating on the Serpentine Siver, measures are 
taking to put dktopio it." 

" "When the obese Lord Lumpy visited the Victory, the 
other day, he was politely drawn up the ship's side by 
means of a hair.** 

" At the G-uildhall dinner nose of the poultry was 
eatable except the owls" 

'* A gentleman was yesterday brought up to answer a 
charge of having eaten a hackney-coachman for demand- 
ing more than his fare. And a well-known offender 
was accused of having stolen a small oa out of the 
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Bath Mail : the stolen property was found in his coat- 
pocket." 

" The Bossian general Elachkinoffkowsky was found 
dead with a long toord sticking in his throat." 

" SHiTHnxiiD Fbstivitibs. — The air was crowded 
with people of all descriptions. At two o'clock the Lord 
Major drove through it in his state carriage." 

These, however, are trifling grievances. But the 
practice of casting upon the poor unoffending Alphabet 
the odium of offences committed by other people — of 
nw^^Tig the innocent suffer for the guilty — is not only 
grossly unjust in itself, but detrimental in the highest 
degree to the well-being of society at large ; for, to say 
nothing of high crimes and misdemeanours, it cannot be 
doubted that decency and morality, at least, would be 
less frequently violated, were the facilities of conceal- 
ment diminished, and exposure rendered more prompt 
and certain. 
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PRECEDED BY 



ON THE FATAL CONSEQUENCES OF GAMING, 

Ik the 3rd act of the " Merry "Wives of Windsor/' 
and in the 1st scene it is thus written : — 



it 



Keep a gamester J\rom the dice and it ii wonderful," 



* * * ____ * * * . * ♦ * 



* * * 1 1 1 ? I 



___ ♦ * * ♦ * * 



* * * 



* * * _-^^«_«^— — .^ f I ! 

• * • 



And there is my Sermon on the Patal Consequences of 
Gaming ! 



\ 
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It is not often that I presume ^to be didactic, but 
'' There is a time for all things," saith the proverb. 
And, surely, time cannot be more apt for the publication 
of a discourse on this grave subject — ^and I trust that 
with becoming gravity I have treated it — than now, 
when, by the most remote of all possibilities, it may be 
useful. 

Eeader, I have a friend who is labouring under tho 
most extraordinary infatuation that ever conquered the 
mind of man. I'll tell you what it is. He goes, night 
after night, to Westminster Bridge, carrying with him a 
lai^e bag full of sovereigns. There, at the centre arch, 
where the river is deepest, he takes his stand, and delibe- 
rately drops his sovereigns into the water : first, one by 
one ; then, two by two ; then, five by five ; and so on, 
gradually increasing, till he has given all his money to 
khe Thames flounders ! Having duly executed this wise 
and wonderful manosuvre, and waited a certain time in 
Bzpectation of the re-ascension of his sovereigns, each 
«rith a hundred followers in its train (which reasonable 
expectation, it is needless to add, is rarely fulfilled), he, 
«rith a burning brow, an aching heart, and an empty bag, 
returns home, makes a solemn vow never again so to 

regale the fishes, and the very next night he repeats 

the very same process, point by point, from beginning to 
snd. 

O Frederick ! my dear friend ! read my Sermon while 
jret you have a guinea in the world ('twill apply excel- 
lently well to your case) : study each asterisk, let each 
lash sink deep into your heart, and treasure up in your 
Memory every note oi admiration. Should \\.iwili (^^\i^*«x 
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it will) to wean you from your mad propensity ; or, in the 
slightest degree, to convince you of the folly and the 
hopelessness of your pursuit (and, indeed, I have but 
little reliance on its efficacy), send it, O Frederick ! to 
where the poor remains of your fortune are fast proceed- 
ing — irrevocably, and for evermore to repose at the 
bottom of the Thames ! ' 

" Your friend, sir, must be an idiot, or a madman." 

You are wrong, good reader, indeed you are. Putting 
out of the question the ground afforded for your opinion 
by his astonishing freaks on Westminster Bridge, my 
friend is not a madman, he is not an idiot. He is a man 
of good, sound, practical sense — one by whose counsel I 
would willingly be guided in any case of difficulty which 
might baffle or perplex my own judgment. His learning 
is profound, his reading various and extensive ; his taste 
is exquisite, his manners are polished and refined. Yet 
are all these qualities and advantages insufficient to pre- 
vent his nightly visits to that fatal bridge ! He once 
had a choice collection of pictures : he has thrown every 
one of them into the Thames ! His bronzes, his marbles, 
his medals, and his coins, are all given to the insatiable 
river. Bills, bonds, and mortgages ; nay, trees, houses, 
land — ^no matter for the form of the property — there it 
all goes, all, all, all ! 

" Psha ! you are attempting to amuse me with an 
absurd rhapsody." 

No, cov/rteou8 reader; I am not attempting to amuse 
you with an absurd rhapsody. However, since I per- 
ceive you are a matter-of-fact person, I must abandon 
the figurative, and " Bpea\sL "b^ t\L^ cord" My friend, 
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thoD, ia an incorrigible gamester. Por Westminster 
Bridge, read a certain house in St. James's; for the 
Ihames, a green-baize table; for little fishes, great 
iharks ; and, these substitutions admitted, I insist on it, 
bhftt I have stated his case with an exactness that would 
satisfy a mathematician. The end is, and must he, the 
same : why, then, quarrel respecting the means ? 

Again ! you ask me how I can presume to call a medley 
of stars, dashes, &c. a Sermon on the Fatal Consequences 
of Ghuning P If you persist in cavilling at trifles — if you 
ue resolved not to see that which is as clear as the sun 
aii noon-day — we never shall arrive at an understanding. 
I am a rigid utilitarian, and^in the present instance) I 
write with a moral purpose. As much as I conceive is 
requisite to be done, in order to produce positive good, so 
much will I do — no more. Away, then, with tropes, figures, 
flowery phrases, and well-turned periods ; pass we the 
pathetic, and sink the sublime ; no, not even the matter- 
of-eourse rhetorical flourish about heart-broken wives 
and starving children — ^the last refuge of your vulgar 
moralist — shall be perpetrated by my pen. Let me 
repeal^ that I write not for mere effect, but with an 
honest desire to be useful : my object is to ^' keep a 
gamester from the dice : " and I appeal to the experience 
of thousands, whether that object is not quite as likely 
to be accomplished by my compendious work, as by any 
the longest, the wisest, the most eloquent, the most 
persuasive, that ever issued from the head or heart of 
philosopher, moralist, or divine. 

Who ever thought of relieving a poor creature suflering 
under hydrophobia hy preaching to him ^ ^xm^ii^^ ^\i 
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the enormity of allowing onesdf to be bitten by a mad 
dog ? " Who in his senaee would expect, by aerioos 
lemonatrance, to core a patient afflicted with madness 
next in degree .to it— -with that disease of the mind 
which, for want of a better term, I shall take the 
liberty to call confirmed gamblomaniaP The attempt 
were hopeless. The poor deluded being is not its 
master, but its slaye ; his disease is as a passion too 
strong for his control — as a craving whidi his natiufe 
cannot resist. The confirmed gamester, who stakes his 
guinea, and another, and another, in the hope of ietrie?« 
ing hundreds lost, is, like the lunatic who shows you ths 
bits of straw which he is presently to conyert into gdld^ 
an object more deserving our pity than our contempt. 

But not only is he invulnerable to solemn exhortation ; 
ridicule, which, in most other cases, is effective, fidls 
powerless upon him ! What, then, can be done to save 
him. Nothing — ^nothing ! When the passion, or ratheri 
the mania, has fairly taken hold, it is never to be endi- 
cated. Nothing but the loss of his last shilling, and his 
total inability to procure another, will either induee or 
compel the confirmed gamester to abstain firom liakiDg 
one stake more. Even then, after all is lost, you may see 
him pale, haggard, wobegone, like a spectre^ haunting 
the scene of his ruin ; and, with the experience of many 
a bitter night to counsel him of the hopelessneea of his 
pursuit, still indulging in mad and in&llible schemes for 
the r ecovery of his losses, should Fortune ever again 
him a guinea. 

iaid an elderly Frenchman to me (an entire 
night at ^raaoa^i^ ^1 V^ifQ disoovered a 
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BjBtem by which I, can infallibly break the tables." — ** I 
wish you joy of it," replied I ; " for my own part, I never 
play." — '' Sir, bo confident am I of its success, that 
within these four months I have embarked eighteen 
thousand francs in the game — they are irretrievably lost, 
nnlesB — ^really, I-^Have the kindness, sir, to lend me a 
couple of Napoleons for a minute or two, and you shall 
see me make an example of these vilains croupiers,** 
Having in me too much of the milk of human kindness 
to asast in a scheme of such desperate revenge, and this, 
besides, not being the first request of the kind I had 
been honoured with, I declined compliance with it. 

But, seriously speaking, it never was my intention to 
be serious on the subject of Gaming: a long face is 
seldom an agreeable object, and, least of all, when it is 
exhibited to no good purpose. All I designed in this 
paper, was to throw together, in a desidtory way, a few 
anecdotes of gaming, which have occurred within my own 
observation. I give, as it were, the raw material : if it 
fail of efiect in the plain shape of warning, I am con- 
yinoed that no salutary result would be obtained by 
working it up into precept. 

Though I never in my life won or lost five pounds at 
play, I was a frequent visitor at Prascati. I went as a 
looker-on, and, to confess the truth, for the purpose of 
indulging in the excitement occasioned by watching the 
various chances and changes of the game, and their 
effects upon those who were more seriously interested in 
them. To a mere observer this excitement is intense ; 
to the player, deeply involved, it must be fearful. I 
remember a very old gentleman, who waa daXi?j e^xm^Vj 
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his servant to the roti^e-et-noir table. There he sat 
playing from three o'clock until five, at which hour pre- 
cisely the servant returned and carried him (for he had 
entirely lost the use of his legs) back to his carriage. 
He was a man of large fortune, and the stakes he played 
were not considerable ; yet he was elated by every lucky 
coup, and at every reverse he gnashed his teeth and 
struck the table in rage. 'No sooner, however, had the 
moment for his departure arrived, than he regained his 
equanimity — utterly regardless as to whether he had 
been a winner or a loser by the proceedings. " I have 
outlived all modes of excitement," said he, ^' save that of 
gaming: it is that that takes the fastest hold on the 
mind, and retains it the longest ; my blood, but for this 
occasional agitation would stagnate in my veins — I should 
die." Here was a man provoking this conflict of the 
passions simply for his diversion : how must it be with 
him who sets fortune, life, honour, at stake P 

Upon one occasion, I absolutely grew giddy from 
anxiety, whilst watching the countenance of an officer of 
the Garde-Boyale who stood opposite to me, and waiting 
the turn of a card, which was to decide whether he should 
at once return a beggar to his home, or his certain fate 
be deferred till a few hours, or a few nights, later. It 
appeared to be his last stake. The perspiration was 
falling from his brow, not in drops, but in a stream. 
He won ; and a friend who ai;companied him dragged 
him out of the room. Some nights afterwards I saw this 
lanU?^^^ again. He was losing considerably, yet he 
^ ^^Ub losses with apparent calmness. Once, when 

I 
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a laige stake was swept from him, he just muttered 
between his teeth, whilst his lips were curled with a 
bitter smile, " 0*e9t hien; ires hien,^* After this, he 
silently watched the game through five or six deals, but 
did not play. I conduded he had lost all. Suddenly 
and fiercely he turned to the dealer, and, in a tone of 
Yoice almost amounting to a scream, he exclaimed, *' (Test 
man tang que voits voulez — le viola^ He, at the same 
time, drew from his pocket two notes of five hundred 
fiancB each, and, dashing them down on the table, he 
rushed into a comer of the room, hid his face, covered 
his ears with his hands, as if dreading to hear the an- 
nouncement of the result of his speculation, and literally 
yelled aloud ! It was awful ! After a few seconds he 
returned to his place. His last stake was lost! He 
twice drew his handkerchief across his forehead, but he 
uttered not a word. Presently he asked for a glass of 
eau-suerey and, having swallowed it, he slowly walked 
away. The next morning his servant found him sitting 
in an arm-chair, with his sword, thrust up to the very 
hilt^ sticking in his throat ! 

This is not the only tale of the kind I could relate ; 
but, as they are all nearly alike in their progress, and 
difier in their terminations only, by substituting for this 
extraordinary method of making an exit, poison, the 
pistol, or a plunge into the Seine, I consider this one 
sufficient for my purpose. Yet let me not be set down 
as an alarmist — as one anxious to inculcate a belief that 
aU confirmed gamesters terminate their career by be- 
coming their own executioners. Such, however, I take 
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to be the current opinion amongst those who live *' remote 
from cities/' and know nothing of what is passmg 
within them but from hearsay. 

A gentleman from the north of England came to see 
the sights of Paris. He was on what is termed the 
wrong side of sixty. | He had, for the greater part of his 
life, inhabited one large town, which was Newcastle ; and 
he had frequently, in the course of it, visited one large 
city, and that was Durham. He came to Paris, there- 
fore, with a mind admirably blank for the reception of a 
strong impression of its wonders. Of the JPakntSoj^ 
its play-houses, its coffee-houses, its eating-houses, its 
gaming-houses, &c., and of the amusements and the 
horrors therein enjoyed and perpetrated, he had heard 
much ; and had formed of the place a notion most 
amusingly extravagant. Scarcely had he swallowed his 
first dinner, when he begged I would show him the FalaU' 
Boyah Thither we went. 

It was evening, and the place was at its gayest. The 
cafes and shops were all illuminated ; music burst upon 
us from the salons above and the cellars beneath ; and 
the garden and arcades were thronged with loungers. 
Tet Mr. gazed about him with an air of disappoint- 
ment. He asked which were the gaming-houses. 

" There,*' said I, pointing to a row of windows, " there 
is one." He took a seat immediately in front of the 
building. I left him ; and, returning in about half an 
hour, found him still there, his eyes intently fixed on the 
windows. "Are you «wtf," said he, doubtingly, "that 
gaming-house ? " I told him, the place being 
might conYmcQ\aTii%c^\>'j ^TiA^-nn^. To this 
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be objected, on the ground that he should not like to be 
close to any one when he did it, I imagined he meant 
no more than that he did not care to see play. Presently 
a window was thrown open, apparently for the purpose of 
airing the room. 

" Now, now ! " cried Mr. , " now some one is 

coming." But nobody came, nor could I clearly com- 
prehend who it was my old friend expected. At length 
the drums beat for clearing the garden, and we withdrew. 
It was manifest he had suffered a grievous disappoint^ 
ment. After a few minutes' silence, he said : '^I hope 
you have not been trifling with me. I have been credit 
hhf informed that it is no uncommon thing to see two oi 
three of those unhappy wretches, when they have lost 
their all, toss themselves out of window ; and that, 
if you are but early enough in the morning, you may be 
sore of finding five or six of them dangling from the 
balustrades. Between ourselves, that is chiefly what I 
came to Paris to see ! " 

Now, although I am satisfied that the gaming-houses 
contribute largely to the Morgue^* yet, for the consolation 
of all fathers whose sons are incurably addicted to play, 

* The melancholy receptacle for the bodies of those who are found 
dead in the streets, or in the river, and where they remain till claimed 
by their relatives or friends. 

A certain over-polite Irishman (remarkable for his constant use 
and frequent misapplication of tbe conventional phrases of civility), 
to whom I mentioned that I had that morning seen eight unfortunate 
creatures in the place, replied : — " Pray allow me to ask a thoufand 
pardons, my very dear sir, when I take the liberty to assure you that 
that is a mere nothing : I have had the pleasure of seeing seven. and- 
twenty* there at aoe time, " 

8 
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I declare that I have known some confirmed gamesters 
who have lived on to a very disreputable old age. I saw 
the Chevalier de la C (a descendant of the once- 
celebrated romance-writer) when he was nearly ninety. 
The mode of life of this old man was singular. He had 
lost a princely property by the scheme which my poor 
friend Frederick is still pursuing. By a piece of good 
fortune, of rare occurrence to gamesters, and oh ! un- 
paralleled generosity ! the proprietors of the Salon allowed 
him a pension to support him in his miserable senility — 
just sufficient to supply him with a wretched lodging, 
bread, and a change of raiment once m every three or four 
years ! In addition to this he was allowed a supper 
(which was his dinner) at the gaming-house. Thither, 
at about eleven at night, he went. Till supper-time (two) 
he amused himself in watching the games and calculating 
the various chances, although he was destitute of the 
means of playing a single cotip. At four he returned to 
his lodging, retired to bed, and lay till between nine and 
ten on the following night. A cup of coffee was then 
brought to him; and, having dressed himself^ at the 
usual hour he again proceeded to the Salon. This 
had been his round of life for several years ; and he 
told me that during all that time (excepting on a 
few mornings about Midsummer) he had not beheld the 
sun! ^ 

Perhaps the most unhappy event that can befidl a 

person who visits the gaming-table for the first time is 

that he should retire &om it a winner. There appears 

80 little reason why that which has already bo easily been 

done should not witli equs^ i^V!ii\»Y ^^ tk^km^afLi^Sbb^ it is 
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all but a certainty tbe fortunate player will make the 
attempt. 

I strolled one night with a friend into Erascati. He 
was no player any more than myself ; however, he threw 
out a bait to Lady Fortune of three or four Napoleons. 
She was kind ; and, in less than half an hour, his pockets 
were crammed with gold. He wisely resolved to march 
off with the spoil, and, in that laudable intention, desired 
tfhe dealer to exchange his gold for notes. Afler 
receiving four thousand five hundred francs in paper, 
there still remained three unlucky Napoleons. " Let's 

see what I can do with these," cried P . He lost 

them. That was provoking ! Eesolved to recover them, 
he changed one of his notes — then another. In less than 
ten minutes he left the room without a franc in his purse. 
Beflecting on the difficulty only of quitting the gaming- 
table a winner, he never played again. 

The fate of poor Q- m is remembered by many. 

He was one of the most estimable men I ever knew. In 
him were combined the best qualities both of head and 
heart : he was sensible, witty, good-humoured, benevolent. 
With these qualifications, and one other, which seldom 
operates to a man's disadvantage — a clear income of 
three thousand a year — ^the best society in Paris was 
open to him. He had been a visitor in that capital about 
a month, when he received an invitation to one of the 
splendid dinners given weekly at the Salon. As he 
never played, he hesitated about the propriety of accepting 
it ; but on the assurance that it would not be expected 
of him that he should play, and, moreover, as he might 
nob agmn A/ing bo good an oppoiVivxmV} cd Tv^>J5«i.^ «a. 

2 
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establishment of the kind, for the satisfaction of his 
curiosity he went. He had a few stray Napoleons in 
his purse : to throw them — just for the . good of the 
house, as he considered it — could hardly be called ^Zay, 
so he threw them. Poor fellow ! he left off a winner of 
fourteen hundred Napoleons. There is no harm in 
fourteen hundred Napoleons — and so easily won ! He 
went again — again — and again ; but he was not always a 

winner. The end of poor Q- ^m was by no means of 

BO romantic a character as that of the officer of the Oardc' 
Jtoyale, which I have related ; therefore to notice it after 
that may, perhaps, be considered an instance of bathos. — 
Within fifteen months of the moment his hand first 
grasped the dice-box, he was lying dead in a gaol. 

But the termination of poor, foolish B w's career 

is still more contemptible — it is ludicrous. This young 
gentleman, being a fool of the first water, and possessing 
a property of about four hundred a year, strutted and 
swaggered about the good city of Paris, as a foolish 
young gentleman has an undoubted right to do. He 
disdained to creep into a gaming-house with half-a-crown 
in his hand : no ; he went into Prascati, dash ! with five 
hundred pounds, resolved at once to hreah the tables. 
At one period of the evening he was in a fair way of 
carrying his threat into execution, being a winner of 
thirty-eight thousand francs (about £1,600) ; he then 
somewhat abated the ferocity of his first intention, and 
declared that he should be satisfied,/^ that night, as soon 
as he had made his thirty-eight an even forty. He walked 
home without a shilling. Notwithstanding this^ he 
rei^gg^d this unfeeling ex]^eTvmeiu\» ^^i^yla^'Uda devoted 
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tables urith terrific rancour. Now, when it comes to a 
decided straggle, and one party is fully bent on destroy- 
ing the other, it is tolerably evident that, in the end, one 
of the two must come off second best. How it fared 
with the tables will readily be guessed ; but the gallant 
assailant was not very long afterwards seen brandishing 

a yard measure behind a linen-draper's counter in 

Street. 

Observe two players on opposite sides of the table. 
Each has his infallible system by which he must win. 
Playing on opposite sides, the card which is favourable 
to one must, of necessity, be fatal to the other ; yet mark 
the air of security with which hoth (playing on infallible 
systems) place their money on the board! Can one 
conceive an act exceeding this for deliberate stupidity ? 

Talking with H . C (a gentleman well known in 

the sporting world), of the obvious absurdity of si/stems 
for winning at games of pure chance — " If I were resolved 
to win," said I, " I should go very soberly with a hundred 
Napoleons, and be content with winning one." " That 
would never do," was his reply ; " you should go, very 
drunk, with one Napoleon, resolved to win a hundred." 

In a personal conflict between two men of equal 
stature, strength, and skill, of whom the one is irritable 
and impatient, whilst the other is cool and collected, the 
victory must be with the latter. Now, ye profound 
calculators, ye ingenious system-mongers, admitting your 
theories to be as rational as, in fact, they are absurd ; 
admitting that you encounter your antagonists on equal 
terms, instead of conceding, as you do, weighty odds in 
their favour — there ia still against youtt\\^ qw^ \»\<^\sssoc^ 
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dojus point, BujQSlcient in itself for your destruction i-^ 
According to the various turns of the game, you are 
elated, depressed, irritated, perplexed ; your systems — 
your calculations — where are theyP-*THB TiiBLB has ko 

PASSIONS ! 



•\ 
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DICK DOLBPTJL. 

A 8KBTCH PBOM KATXTBB. 

It was to the late Captain Chronic, S.N.y I was 
indebted for the pleasure of being but very slightly 
acquainted with Eichard Doleful, Esquire. 

The father of Dick had, during the Captain's long and 
frequent absences on service, acted as his agent and 
factotum ; receiving his pay and his prize-money, 
managing his disbursements, and investing the annual 
surplus to the best advantage ; and I incline to attribute 
to old Chronic's kindly and grateful remembrance of the 
father, rather than to any personal regard for the son, 
his tolerance of the latter as the almost daily visitor at 
his house. 

Dick's ^^good friends" are "sorry to admit" that 
there are many bad points about him ; his ^^hest friends " 
compassionate him into the possession of ten times 
more: hence it may be inferred that Dick, upon the 
whole, is a much better person than the best of his friends. 
Tet even I, who do not presume to be his friend, con- 
sequently have no motive for speaking in his disparage- 
ment, must allow him to be a very impleasant fellow. 
Now, as the term " unpleasant fellow " may be variously 
interpreted, I would have it distinctly understood that I 
do not mean to accuse him of ever having thrashed his 
grandmother, or kicked his father down stairs, or poisoned 
a child^ or set fire to a baru; or burked a &m»lQ^ i^n^%^ 
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beautiful, and virtuous, or encouraged an organ-grinder 
or a Scotch bagpiper to make a hideous noise under his 
window, or, in short, of any enormous wickedness ; I 
mean — and whether his case may be rendered better or 
worse by the explanation, must depend upon individual 
taste — I mean only that he is a lore. 

For the last three years of his life tlic captain, whose 
health was gradually declining under the effects of an 
incurable wound in the side, had scarcely ever quitted 
his house ; and for a considerable portion of that period 
he was unable, without assistance, to move from bis sofa. 
In addition ,to his sufferings from his glorious wound, be 
was subject to the occasional attacks of inglorious gout, 
and of three visits a day from Dick Doleful. Under 
such a complication of ailments, his case, both by his 
friends and his physicians, had long been considered 
hopeless. Indeed, the captain himself seemed aware of 
the fatal character of the last-named malady, and more 
than once expressed an opinion that if he could be re- 
lieved from tTiat, he had strength and stamina sufficient 
to conquer the others. 

I paid him a visit one day, and entered his room 
just as Dick was leaving it. Doleful sighed audibly, 
shook his head, muttered " Our poor dear friend!" and 
withdrew. This, from any other person, I should have 
construed into a hint that " our poor dear friend " was 
at his last gasp, but being acquainted with Mr. Doleful's 
ways, I approached the captain as usual, shook his 
hand cordially, and, in a cheerful tone, inquired how he 
was getting on. 

^^ Ah, my dear fellow,'* sTud Iiq^ at the same tuao 
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slowly lifting his bead from the sofa-cushion, " I'm glad 
to see you; it does me good. You ask me how I do, 
and jou look and you speak as if you thought tliere was 
some life in me. But that Mr. Doleful! Here he 
comes, sir, three times a day ; walks into the room on 
tiptoe, as if he thought I hadn't nerve to bear the creak- 
ing of a shoe ; touches the tip of one of my fingers, as 
if a cordial grasp would shatter me to atoms, and says, 
* "Well, bow d'ye do now, captain ? ' with such a look, and 
in such a tone ! It always sounds to my ears, * What ! 
ar'n't you dead yet captain ? ' Then he sits down in 
that chair ; speaks three words in two hours, and those 
three in a whisper ; pulls a long face ; squeezes out a tear : 
his dismal undertaker-countenance lowering oyer me all 

the while ! I'm not a nervous man, but " and here 

he rose from bis sofa, struck a blow on a table, which 
made every article upon it spin, and roared out in a voice 
loud enough to be heard from stem to stern of his old 
aeyenty*four, the Thunderer — " I'm not a nervous man, 
bat d — ^n me if he doesn't sometimes make me fancy I'm 
riding in a hearse to my own funeral, with him following 
as chief mourner! I shall die of him one of these 
days," added he, emphatically ; " I know IshalV* 

"He is not exactly the companion for an invalid," 
said I ; " the cheerful address of a friend, and his assur- 
ing smile, are important auxiliaries to the labours of the 
physician ; whilst, on the contrary, the " 

" Ay, ay, the lore of such visits as his ! They would 
make a sound man sick, and hasten a sick man to the 
grave. And then, that face of his! I couldn't help 
saying to him the other day, that w\ieii 1 ^\io\» ^^kwj SX^^ 
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figure-head of the Prencli frigate, La Larmayeuse^ I 
should have liked to have his to stick up in its place." 

'^ It is evident his visits are irksome and injurious to 
you. Why, then, do you encourage them ? " 

" I don't encourage them ; and if he had any feeling 
he would perceive I don't ; but tores have no feeling. 
Besides, I can't altogether help myself. His £&ther was 
useful to me ; he managed my money matters at home 
when I was afloat— a kind of work I never could have 
done for myself; and so well, too, that I consider my 
present independence as of his creating. Bemembering 
this, I could not decently toss the son out of window. 
Do you think I could ? Eh ? " 

My honest opinion upon the matter being one which 
might have put the captain to some trouble at his next 
interview with the gentleman in question, I suppressed 
it, and merely observed, " Mr. Doleful has told me how 

useful his father was to you." "Ay, and so he telle 

everybody, and so he reminds me as often as I see him, 
and thafs a bore. Now, I am not an ungrateful man, 
and am as little likely as any one to forget a friend, or a 
friend's son ; but every time this King of the Dismals 
reminds me of my obligation, I consider the debt of 
gratitude as somewhat diminished: so that if I live 
much longer, the score will be entirely rubbed out, and 
then d — ^n me, but I will toss him out of window ! " 

After a momentary pause the captain resumed : '^ Then 
there's another bore of his. We take physic because 
we are obliged to take it ; it isn't that we like it, you 
know — ^nobody does, that ever I heard of. Now, he 
fmciea that I can't leUab. my medicine from any hands 
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but }nBf and he vdU stand by whilst I take my pills, and 
my draughts, and my powders. Ipecaouanha and Dick 
Dolefnl ! !Faugh I two doses at once ! Will you believe 
it, my dear fellow, the two ideas are so connected in my 
mindy that I never see physic without thinking of Dick 
Doleful, nor Dick Doleful without thinking of physic P 
I most own I don't like him the better for it, and that 
he might perceive. But, as I said before, bores have no 
feeling, they have no perceptions, they have no one 
faculty in nature but the faculty of boring the very soul 
out of your body," 

Seeing me take a book &om amongst several which 
lay on the table, he continued : " Ay, there's Mr. Dick 
again. I send him to get books to amuse me, and 
that's what he brings. Pretty lively reading for a sick 
man, ehP Nice things to keep up one's drooping 
spirits I There's ' Eeflections on Death,' Dodd's ' Pri- 
son Thoughts,' the 'Death-bed Companion,' 'Hell: a 
Vision.' I must have a fine natural constitution to live 
througfa all this 1 " 

I took my leave of the invalid, and at the street-door 
met Dr. Druggem, his physician, and his surgeon, Mr. 
Cutmore, who were about to visit him. I mentioned 
that I had just left their patient suffering under con- 
siderable irritation, caused by the unwelcome inter- 
ference of Doleful ; and ventured to express an opinion 
that A hint ought to be given to the latter, of the 
desirableness of diminishing both the length and the 
frequency of his visits to the captain. 

"Hint, sirP" said Druggem; "a hint won't do. 
Blight aperients will have no effect in this caae; leni 
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for administering a powerful cathartic: — this Mr. 
Doleful must be carried off at once — ^forbade the house. 
Sir. 

" I am quite of Mr. Druggem's opinion," said Cutmore ; 
" the Captain must instantly submit to the operation ; 
he must consent to the immediate amputation of that 
Mr. Doleful, or I'll not answer for his life a week." 

The next day Mr. Doleful favoured me with a visit. 
" I call," said he, " to lament with you the unhappy state 
of * our poor dear friend,' " — and he burst into a tear. 
Now, as I knew that the state of " our poor dear friend'* 
was no worse then than the day before, I interrupted his 
pathetics by telling him that I was not in a lamenting 
mood : and, rather unceremoniously, added, that it was 
the opinion of his medical advisers that the state of '^ our 
poor dear friend " might be considerably improved, if he, 
Mr. Doleful, would be less frequent in his visits, and if, 
when he did call upon " our poor dear friend," he would 
assume a livelier countenance. 

" Well ! — Bless my soul ! this is unexpected — wry 
unexpected. I — .' Me ! — ! The son of his friend — 
his lest friend ! "Why — though I say it, had it not been 
for my poor departed father — [And here he burst into 
another tear] — I say, had it not been for my poor father^ 
the Captain might, at this moment, have been W ell f 
no matter — but Me ! — how very odd ! I, who sacrifice 
myself for the poor dear sufferer ! with him mornings 
noon, and night, though it afflicts me to see him — as he 
must perceive : he mmt observe how I grieve at his 
sufferings — he mttst notice how much I feel for him. 
Why, dear me ! What interest can /have in devoting 
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myself fco him P Thank Heaven, I am not a leoact- 

niTKTER!" 

This Toliintary and uncalled-for abnegation of a dirty 
motive placed Mr. Doleful before me in a new liglit. 
Till that moment the suspicion of his being incited by 
any prospect of gain to bore " our poor dear friend" to 
death had never entered my mind. 

Captain Chronic lived on for a twelvemonth, during 
the whole of which, excepting the very last week, Dick 
Doleful, in spite of remonstrance and entreaty, continued 
to inflict upon him his three visits per diem, A week 
before his death the Captain, who till then had occupied 
a sofa, took to his bed ; and, feeling his case to be hope- 
less, and, conscious that he had not many days to live, 
be desired that his only two relations, a nephew and a 
niece, might be sent for, and that they aJrone should 
attend him to the last. Dick, greatly to his astonish- 
ment, thus excluded from the bed-chamber, still continued 
his daily three visits to the drawing-room. Upon the 
last of these occasions, so vehemently did he insist upon 
seeing his " poor dear friend," that (without asking the 
Captain's permission) he was allowed to enter his bed- 
room. The opening of the door awoke the Captain from 
a gentle slumber into which he had just before fallen. 
Perceiving Dick, he uttered a faint groan. Dick ap- 
proached the bedside, as usual, on tiptoe ; as usual, 
he softly pressed the tip of the Captain's forefiDger, 
squeezed out the usual tribute of one tear, and, 
with the usual undertaker-look, and in the usual 
dismal tone, he said, "Well, how d'ye do now, 
Captain?" The Captain faintly articulated, "Dick^ 
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Dick, youVe done it at last !" fell bade upon his pillow, 

and expired ! 

At about ten o'clock on the Mme morning Dick 
Doleful, looking very like an undertaker's mute, called 
upon me. He was dressed in black, and bad a deep 
crape round bis bat. '^ Tbe dear departed !" was all be 
uttered. "Is it all over witb tbe poor Captain, Mr. 
Doleful ?" " He's gone ! Thank Heaven, I was witb 
tbe dear departed at bis last moments. If ever tbere was 
an angel upon earth ! so good, so kind, so honour- 
able, so everything a man ought to be. Thank Heaven, 
I did mt/ duty towards the dear departed ! This loss 
will be the death of me. I haven't the heart to say more 
to you ; besides, the will of the dear departed will be 
opened at twelve, and it is proper that some disinterested 
friend should be present at the reading. Gh)od morning. 
Oh ! the dear departed ! But he's gone where be wOl 
get his deserts." 

At about two o'clock Mr. Doleful was again announced. 
I observed that his bat was dismantled of tbe ensign of 
mourning which it bad so ostentatiously exhibited but a 
few hours before. He took a seat, remained silent for 
several minutes, and then burst into a flood of real, 
legitimate tears. " Be composed, my dear sir," said I ; 
" recollect your grief is unavailing ; it will not recaU to 
life the dear departed." 

" Tbe departed be d — d !" exclaimed be, starting in a 
rage from bis chair. ''Thank Heaven, I am not a 
legacy-bunter, nevertheless I did expect • ■ — ! You 
know what I did fot the old scoundrel; you know 
what time I isacrifLced. to lQim\ «|ou know how I have 
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watched the war and minute for giving the old rascal 

his filthy phyriOy and yet ; I repeat it, I am 

not a legacy-hunter; but I put it to you, sir, as a 
man of sense, as a man of the world, as a man of 
honour, hadn't I a right to expect, a perfect right to 

expect ^ "What should you have thought, sir ? I 

merely ask how much should you have thought P" 
" "Why, perhaps, a thousand pounds.'* " Of course, to 
be sure, I am anything but an interested man ; and had 
he lefb me that, I should have been satisfied." 

"How much, then, has he left you?" "Guess — ^I 
only say do you guess." " Well — five hundred ?" 

" Why, even that would have served as a token of his 
gratitude ; it isn't as money I should have valued it : or 
had he left me fifty pounds for mourning, why even that — 
or five pounds for a ring, even that would have been 

better than But, sir, you won't believe it ; you carCt 

believe it : the old villain is' gone out of the world with- 
out leaving me a farthing ! But I am not disappointed, 
for I always knew the man. So selfish, so unkind, so 
hardhearted, so ungrateful, so dishonourable, so wicked 
an old scoundrel — ! If ever there was a devil incarnate, 
take my word for it he was one. But he's gone where 
he will get his deserts." 

And, so saying, exit Dick Doleful. 

It is but justice to the memory of the Captain to state, 
that in the body of his will there had stood a clause to 
this effiBct : — 

"To Eichard Doleful, Esq., in testimony of my 
grateful remembrance of the services rendered me by his 
late father^ I begueath One Thousand Po\)L\id^ " 
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By a codicil of later date this bequest was reduced to 
nine hundred ; by a second, to eight hHndred ; and so on, 
by others, till it was reduced to — Nothing ! Thus had 
Dick Doleful bored his friend out of his life, and himself 
out of a legacy. 
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MEMOIRS OF MISS NIOBE SADaEOVE. 

[We are entrusted with the Editorship of the following Memoir. 
As a spedmen of vtryfine writing indeed ^ we consider it to be almost 
without a parallel — except, perhaps, in some of the good old Minerra 
library novels, the tone and style of which it appears to emulate. 

With respect to Miss Niobe herself, although we will admit her to 
be a Tery unhappy lady, we cannot consider her as being pre- 
eminently unfortunate, or, indeed, unfortunate at all, except in a 
propensity to exhibit more firequently than it may be prudent *' a 
proper spirit ! " and in the possession of a temper which, however 
"feminine" and " gentle'' it may be, seems not exactly calculated to 
promote her own happiness. To these two causes, chiefly, we humbly 
think her '' misfortunes" may be attributed.] 

It is usual) I believe, for persons who condescend to 
fayour the public with any account of themselves, to 
state in what year they were bom. This is a stupid 
practice, which can answer no purpose but that of grati- 
fying an unwarrantable curiosity. It shall be no rule for 
me. Suffice it to declare that I have just entered my 
nine-and-twentieth year, though the desolating effects of 
sorrow and misfortune, upon a form and features too 
exquisitely susceptible of rude impressions, might mislead 
a careless beholder into the belief that I am nearer to 
thirty. My person, too, being somewhat above the 
middle size, and seemingly of vigorous construction, 
would, to some, perhaps, appear better calculated than in 
reality it iS; to have resisted the shocks it has suffered^ 
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• 

and to wbicb, alas ! it soon must fall a victiiu. Of my 
temper it is not for me to speak. Gentleness is the 
natural attribute of woman ; but, to maintain the dignity 
of a lady, that gentleness should be supported by what 
is commonly called "a proper spirit," and in that, I 
trust, I am not deficient. I am unmarried ; nor is it my 
intention ever to enter into that state of doubtful happi- 
ness termed matrimony, — unless, indeed, with a partner 
who, from the few paces of the path of life which grief 
has spared me, would pluck the thorns and scatter 
flowers in their stead. So much for my present con* 
dition. Now to turn the eye of retrospection to the 
past. 

I was unfortunate in my birth. I do not mean that I 
stand in that interesting predicament which leaves one 
in any doubt concerning the author of one*s bqing, to 
express which so many softening circumlocutions have 
been invented : I do not m^an that my mother had any 
need to describe herself by so delicate a periphrasis (for 
which we are indebted, I believe, to a Prench artist) as 
that of " the mother of the daughter of Mr. Sadgrove ; "• 
— no ; my misfortune consists in having been defrauded, 
as it were, of that rank in life for which — if I know 
myself — ^Nature clearly intended me. 

My mother, whose mind, like my own, was enthusias- 
tically romantic — open, consequently, to all the more 
tender influences of all the more refined passions — ^was 

* A French painter a few years ago exhibited a head of a Roman 
female, which he politely described as La tnhe desfik dt Bruim.^ 
Editor, 
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the daughter of a citizen, reputed wealthy, and was one 
of many children. Her father was not exactly what is 
termed a merchant: Fate had placed him to preside 
over one of those repositories which administer to the 
demands made by the necessities of man upon the 
innocent and fleecy tribe.* He was one of those 
beings without a soul, who, in the establishment of their 
children, look solely to what, in their vulgar jargon, 
they term their welfare and an advantageous settle- 
ment. Not so my sainted mother. Flutus was not 
the god of her idolatry : over her heart Cupid reigned 
supreme. 

At one of those entertainments which almost realize 
the tales of enchantment in the " Arabian Nights " — a 
ball given by the Pewterers* Company — there sat beside 
her a young Scotch nobleman. It was Lord G-otnorhino. 
He was handsome, fascinating, and a cornet of dragoons. 
To behold each other was to love. They danced together. 
At parting, he pressed her hand ; and, in accents soft 
and gentle as the southern breeze, whispered an assigna- 
tion for the morrow at the corner of Aldermanbury. The 
lovers met. Few were the words of the enthusiastic and 
enterprising Gotnorhino. His lordship instantly pro- 
posed to wed her, frankly avowing that, except for his 



* So much do we admire fine writing, that we care little whether 
it be intelligible or not. Fine writing la a rare commodity ,, and the 
main object is to get it. Our fair correspondent leaves ns in doabt 
as to whether her grand&ther was a woollen-draper or a mere dealer 
in fleecy hosiery. Indeed, we take great credit to ourselves for 
gnessiDg that he was either. — Editor. 

T 2 
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pay, his obligations to the blind goddess who rulsB our 
destinies Vere but small. Yet, with what noble disin- 
terestedness did he offer to share his rank and title with 
her, provided her father would bestow upon her ten 
thousand pounds, to guard her fragile form from the ilia 
of poverty — reckless, himself, of all ! 

To her sire himself, did my mother refer the noble 
youth. My trembling hand almost refuses its ofBce 
whilst I trace the withering reply of the stem and 
obdurate parent : — " Never, my lord, with my consent I " 
exclaimed he ; '^ never ! " adding, in an idiom which gavo 
terrific force to his refusal — " And I tell your lordship 
what : if that 'ere girl of mine takes and marries a 
beggarly Scotch lord, what hasn't got a guinea to bless 
himself with, she never sees a brass farden of my 
money." 

My mother, regardless of consequences, would have 
rushed with her noble suitor, borne on the wings of 
Love, to the world'^s end ; but he, disinterested to the 
last, for her happiness sacrificed his own, and (to drown 
in oblivion the bitterness of disappointed love) shortly 
afterwards married the daughter of the wealthy Alderman 
Wicks. 

The early blossoms of love having been thoa rudely 
wrenched from her bosom by the iron hand of paternal 
tyranny, the lacerated heart of my mother became for 
ever callous to the touch of Cupid's shafts. Who then 
shall wonder that, in apathetic obedience to the will of 
her sire, she submitted to be led to the hymeneal altar 
by Jeremiah Sadgrove, her father's favourite derk — ^his 
partner not long oCtex I Of tha^t ccuel union I am tiie 
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lole oflbpring. Thus was I, bj the stem decree of sordid 
ATarice, forbade to barat upon the world a noble's 
daughter, and doomed to take my station as a trades- 
man's. Thus am I — ^*'me miserable!" — who should 
haye been the Hon. Miss Gbtnorhino, nought, nought, 

alas ! but the humble Niobe Sadgrove. O ! ye who 

Bat, no : as I cannot hope for sympathy, so will I seek 
none. Singokr is my misfortune ; few, few can sym- 
pathise with ills they cannot know: for me alone a 
disappointment so bitter and irremediable was reserved ; 
in the solitude of my own bosom, therefore, shall my 
lamentations liye. 

My parents dwelt in Aldermanbury. In the opinion 
of an unthinking world, they lived happily together. 
Ah ! how little can we judge of others' happiness ! They 
passed their lives, indeed, in ease, and comfort, and 
monotonous oontent: and, such pleasures and amuse- 
meitits as it came within their means to enjoy, it must be 
owned they partook of. It must be acknowledged, too, 
that they submitted to each other's wishes and desires 
with tame acquiescence, so that it is true the voice of 
discord was seldom heard beneath their roof. But is 
this the happiness which souls refined aspire to ? Where 
were the lores and graces which dance around and accom- 
pany the steps of those whose fond hearts are bound 
together with roseate wreaths ? Where was Yenus to 
beckon them to her dove-drawn car? Where Somnus 
to strew poppies on their nightly couch ? — or Aurora, 
with purple fingers, to draw their morning curtain, and 
awaken them to a day of Arcadian delight ? Alas ! they 
were not in Aldermanbury! It waa in. tliia dsixk'c^^^^rc^ 
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of connubial contentedness I was doomed to pass the 
earlier years of mj life. How little suited to a heart 
whose every nerve was formed to thrill at the lightest 
touch of sentiment ! As misfortune presided at mj birth, 
so did she accompany even my first fialtering steps in 
life! 

An only child, I was the adored of my parents. On 
me their tenderness, like a gentle river, flowed in 
one soft, uninterrupted course. I was the sole object of 
their care. In me were centred their every present 
joy — ^tbeir every future hope. Yet, alas! how little 
could thei/ appreciate a mind — a heart like mine ! Such 
of the common wants and wishes of childhood as ihey 
could understand were gratified as soon as formed ; but 
numerous were the desires conceived by my ardent and 
aspiring soul which met with no responding or complying 
chord in theirs. Thwarted in these, my indignant soul 
would fly for shelter beneath the shadow of its own 
gloom. At other times, tears, copious and impetuous as 
the mountain torrent, have gushed from my burning 
lids; whilst my screams, like the voice of a storm 
startled from its slumber, would waken Echo in her 
silent cave. Again ; how ofb have I rejected that suste- 
nance which our baser nature requires for the preserva- 
tion of existence, till my parents, in alarm for my life, 
have yielded a tardy and ungraceful compliance with my 
wishes — if accomplishable ! and if (as a consequence of 
my enthusiastic temperament it was not unfrequedtly 
the case) they were impossible of fulfilment, I have, in 
the end, retired, in dignified submission, obedient to the 
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BDperior . will of fate. Thus earlj was I initiated in 
grief! Thus early, too, did I manifest that proper spirit 
which never, under any circumstances, has deserted me, 
and which alone enabled me to endure the bitter sorrows 
of thai trying period of my life. 

In the twelfth year of my miserable life, the direction 
of my mind and the formation of my manners were con- 
signed to the care of Mrs. AUstarch, mistress of Ely- 
sium House, a seminary for young ladies, situate in 
Hog Lane, Hackney. My father's object in dismissing 
me from the paternal roof, and placing me under the 
guidance of a stranger, was to subdue that grandeur of 
spirit (for which, from earliest infancy, I was remarkable) 
beneath whose oyerpowering ascendancy his grovelling 
soul sank abashed. Misguided man ! Was it his inten- 
tion to rack with wretchedness the heart of the sole 
offspring of the house of Sadgrove, he but too fatally 
succeeded! But who shall control the workings of a 
superior nature ! The majesty (may I use the word P) 
of my character displayed itself in the society of 
which I was now a member, as it had done elsewhere ; 
and the attempts on the part of Mrs. AUstarch to over- 
power it inflicted many a deep wound on my poor tender 
heart, whilst the end she idly aimed at was far beyond 
her power to attain. Conscious of my own dignity, I 
proudly resolved that, in all things, my will should be 
paramount. This resolution did not coincide with the 
mean-spirited regulations of the establishment. A 
struggle — a desperate collision — was the result, of which 
(need I say?) I— I, alas ! was the unhappy victim. The 
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fluttering dove^ writhing [within the destractive dutch 
of the remorseless vulture, is a type all too faint of mj 
sufferings in this detested prison-house. 

Oh! in her treatment of me, had the misjodging 
directrix of Elysium House considered the bias of my 
nature, then had I passed the hours, from rosy morn 
till twilight gray, in ineffable delight ; innocently siaray- 
ing from fleld to field, wandering through alleys green, 
and treading with lightsome foot the meadow's flowery 
carpet ; indulging in day-dreams of romance and fldry 
visions of bliss, till the sable finger of Night shoold 
beckon me to my couch. But, no ! with voice imperioas 
would she summon me to the task of passing the glitter- 
ing and tiny steel in various involutions through the 
gauzy web ; or, harder still ! to burden a mind formed for 
Beflection's finest influences with tasks composed of dull, 
disgusting ograpJiies, Then would arise that proper 
spirit within me ! The unhemmed kerchief flew in frag^ 
ments on the floor I the hated volume, scattered in 
separate leaves, fell, like the trophies of the autumnal 
gales, in copious showers around! Then would the 
tyrant of the school-room, seizing my little arm, drag 
me with violence to a dungeon-darkened room, and — nor 
tears nor screams availing — there in loneliness immure 
me, till hunger forced me to compliance with her harsh 
decree. Once, and but once, she dared to raise against 
me a chastising hand ; but, ere the blow could descend,, 
with a proper spirit — ^which even in that moment of 
danger did not forsake me — I had seized an inkstand 
and hurled it at her head ! Within three hours of this 
event, I once more found myself beneath the paternal 
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roof ; miserable, it is true ; but with a spirit still tower- 
ing above misfortune. 

I pass over many years of grief and suffering (attri- 
butable all to the incapacity of my poor groyelling father 
— ^for my sainted mother, having long since been buried 
in Cripplegate Church, had flown on angelic pinions to 
a better world — either to estimate or understand the 
. wants and wishes of a being like myself), till I arrive 
at the twentieth year of my age. 

Having, by servile application to his vulgar trade, 
amassed a considerable quahtity of filthy dross, my 
&ther resolved to retire into private life. A long resi- 
dence in Aldermanbury had almost rendered life 
loathsome to me, and I longed to breathe a nobler 
air. But when my father informed me that he 
had bought ** a snug bit of a box" at Clapham Common, 
my heart sank within me. My visions had been of 
Bloomsbury, and these were to be dispelled by a single 
word. It was in vain I threw myself at his feet ; it was 
in vain that, with dishevelled hair, tears flowing in briny 
torrents from my eyes, hands clasped in agony, and a 
bosom bursting with intolerable grief, I implored him to 
recall the dreadful mandate. The iron heart of my sire 
was inaccessible to pity ; and, more dead than alive, in 
helpless unconsciousness, my fragile form was placed in 
the Olapham stage. 

Oh. that in this sweet insensibility it had been per- 
mitted me to wear away the remnant of my hapless exist- 
ence ! But, no ; relentless Fate willed it otherwise : 
and I soon awoke to the bitter, certainty that I was the 
sad inmate of Lake-of-Como Cottage, opposite t\iQ ^\x^\^- 
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pond, Clapham Common — and the most unfortunate of 
women ! 

But the bearded wielder of the scythe is the friend of 
the afflicted. Though never happy, I, at length, after a 
lapse of four years, grew reconciled to my seclusion. A 
carriage to bear my attenuated form from spot to spot — 
to where it might have met the health-restoring breeze 
— to where the softest zephyrs play — to where Nature . 
exists in her sweetest aspect, and where she* assumes her 
greenest garment — a carriage might, perhaps, have given 
me a taste of that happiness it has never been mine to 
know. But again were my wishes thwarted by a hard 
father. Even here, in his chosen retirement, was he still 
the votary of Plutus. He refused the indulgence his only 
child solicited : yes, with calculating coldness he refused 
it. And, oh ! the words, the manner, pierced deeper 
into a soul like mine — a soul above all sordid thoughts 
and cares — deeper even than the deprivation they an- 
nounced. 

" We have a comfortable house over our heads,'' he 
exclaimed ; " we have a comfortable joint on table every 
day ; we have a comfortable bottle of wine on Sundays ; 
we keep two maids, a boy, and a donkey for your own 
riding, if you were not too proud for it ; besides which 
you will have three thousand pounds when you marry, 
and the rest of my money when I die ; but, if you think 
that I can keep a carriage out of six hundred a year, you 
must be mad." 

Mad ! Ah, no. Eeason, alas ! still kept possession 
of her throne. 

I was now to endure tVve paugia luflicted by the dart of 
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Love. A ball and banquet invited the thoughtless 
Yotariea of pleasure to the "Horns," at Kennington. 
Tempted by Terpsichore, in evil hour, I consented to join 
the giddy throng. The gorgeous saloon, resplendent 
with light, and echoing to the sounds of music and of 
mirth, threw open its portals to receive me. Leaning on 
the arm of mj sire (my face and figure rendered in- 
teresting, perhaps, by the touch of sorrow), I entered. 

Scarcely had I taken my seat when a young man 
of gallant bearing, beautiful as the god of day, and 
attired in a militia-officer uniform, accompanied by the 
master of the ceremonies, approached me. In a voice 
soft as the music of the spheres, he invited me to join 
the mazy dance and trip it on the light fantastic toe. 
My father looked assent, and I consented. Erom that 
instant Captain Fringle, of the Kennington Yolunteers, 
became the idol of my adoration. 

We danced, and, oh ! But it is beyond the power 

of language to describe the sensations experienced by a 
heart like mine, as, with unceasing assiduity, the heroic 
son of Mars, to renovate my drooping spirits, proffered 
the crystal goblet fragrant and fuming with aromatic 
panchy which, accepted from his hand, seemed of more 
than nectarian sweetness ; whilst at each return with 
the replenished cup he whispered words of softest import 
in my ear. My youthful heart, for the first time swallow- 
ing in oopions draughts the pleasing poison of a new- 
bom love, became intoxicated with the till now inex- 
perienced passion, and reeled in giddiness beneath its 
influence. O Cupid ! God of Love ! is it in this tumul- 
tnous guise thou first dost visit thy yotarve^ i Y^ss^ss. 
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that moment all was illusion. The brilliant lustres 
appeared to dance in double splendour around me ; eadi 
human form assumed a duplicate appearance; the 
orchestral harmonies rushed on my ear in unintelligible 
chaos ; and when I was summoned to quit the glittering 
throng, my tottering knees refused their wonted office. 
Supported on one side bj the yenerable author of my 
being, and, on the other, bj him, the gallant youth to 
whom these new emotions owed their birth, I was led 
from the Temple of Pleasure to the glass coach we had 
hired for the jiight. O ! Cupid,* such is thy work ! 

Kext day the hour of three still found me firmly 
locked in the arms of Morpheus; nor was it till the 
ever-moying finger of the dial pointed unerringly to four 
(our usual dining-hour) that I was summoned firom my 
couch. My poor head, like the troubled ocean, distousted 
by the various recollections of the eyening past, and 
aching with the intensity of my emotions, I descended 
to the saloon where our frugal board was usually spread. 

I entered the room*-and the form of Captain Pringle 
met my eyes ! He was no longer attired in the fiery 
livery of the Gbd of War, but, in its stead, his graceful 
person exhibited a coat of peaceful blue and nankeen 
pantaloons. The marked attention of this early visit 
touched me to the very soul; and when, in tenderest 
accents, he expressed a hope that I was '^ bettor" — 
albeit that particular word conveyed no precise meaning 
to my mind-^my tongue faltered, and my young heart 
fluttered, as I answered — " Yes." 

* Query— 0\ "PutmiW— ^t^tw^l* 
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Buty oh ! with what rude haste did mj father betray 
to him a daughter's feelings when first inspired by the 
tenderest of passions ! 

** Captain," exclaimed he, ''you are the first that ever 
saw my Niobe in that condition.'! 

The Captain modestly cast his eyes to the ground. 

''You were the cause of it, too," continued my 
indiscreet parent, "by being so attentive to her." 

I felt my cheek suffused with crimson blushes. 

" And then. Captain, you made it so plaguy hot and 
strong, no wonder it was too much for the girl." 

I forgave my father the coarseness of ^thus [charac- 
terizing the ardour of the Captain's addresses to me, in 
&vour of the acquiescence it .implied in his suit. 

From this time the Captain became as frequent a 
visitor at Lake-of-Como Cottage as his military duties, 
and another occupation he was engaged in (the precise 
nature of which I do not at this moment recollect *), 
would allow. 

Bre many weeks had passed into the devouring gulf 
of time, the gallant youth made a formal proposal 
for mj hand. My sire smiled benignly on his suit. The 
day was fixed which should give my martial suitor a 
husband's right to draw his sword in my defence — that 
day on which the torch of Hymen was to be lighted on 
the altar of Love ! 

As the day approached, which, alas I was^fatedjby 

* It happeoB fortunately that in this instance we can assist the fair 
ladj's memory. Captain Pringle's" other occupation '* was that of 
retailing bobbin, tape, ribbons, pins, and needles : he kept a haber- 
dasher's shop in ihe Borough, — Editor. 
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destiny never to arrive, all Nature seemed to rejmce ; 
the heavens themselves looked propitious on the coming 
event, which, ah ! no, never was to come ! and so certain 
seemed our happiness, that my surviving parent, in the 
plentitude of his delight, bespoke a goose for the wedding 
dinner. Ah ! what are human projects ! And who shall 
deny that I am the most unfortunate of women ? Three 
days only prior to that on which my Pringle was to have 
called me his, my gallant lover joined our frugal board. 
In converse sweet, our approaching bliss the theme, we 
wiled away our lightsome hours till tea-time. My sire, 
as was his custom, had sunk into a soft slumber. The 
Captain held my hand gently compressed in his. For a 
few moments we were silent, lost in reverie. Pringle 
was the first to speak ; and, in a mood more serious than 
he was wont, he thus (in substance, at least), addressed 
me : — " My Niobe, my dear Niobe, when the separate 
streams of our lives shall be combined, and turned into 
one channel, I doubt not — I trust — I hope, they will 
flow on in pellucid smoothness, unbroken and untroubled 
by the envious shoals of discord." 

" And can you doubt it, my Pringle ? " said I, inquir* 
ingly. " There is but one thing," continued he, " that 
throws the shadow of apprehension over the dazzling 
brightness of the picture ; and the thought of that," he 
added, with a long and deep-drawn sigh — ^^'the mere 
thought of that makes me uncommon uncomfortable ; it 
is that temper of yours." 

Although upon many occasions it had been evident 
that my disposition, manifesting itself in its native and 
Z7/2rai9^rained dignity, had a^^palled the soul even of the 
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captain himBelf, this was the first time he had ever ven- 
tured to speak upon the subject. For a moment I stood 
astounded ; but soon a proper spirit came to my aid, and 
in a voice of fearful energy I exclaimed : " Don't talk 
like a fool, Fringle, but wake papa, and let's go to tea." 
With these words I rushed from the room; and the 
door, closing behind me with a sound like thunder, 
applauded, as it were, this just expression of my rage. 

But the feminine softness of my nature, soon acquiring 
a gentle ascendancy over my justly-excited anger, with 
the sweet smile of forgiveness playing in dimples round 
my mouth, I returned to the parlour. Still my lover sat 
flilent and gloomy ; and, though he accepted from my 
hand the fragrant infusion of the Oriental herb, the 
battered muffins and the Yorkshire cakes alike retired 
untasted from his lips. 

In the hope of dissipating the gloom, my considerate 
aire proposed a rubber at three-handed whist, with 
dummy. Dummy was allotted to my father ; the captain 
and I, as usual — for our interests, like our hearts, were 
one, — splayed together. The points were three-pence 
and the bet a shilling. It is not in the power of the 
more common evils of life to disturb my equanimity ; yet 
where is the soul which will not shake when assailed by 
the shafts of ill-fortune at cards ? AYe lost the first 
rubber. With girlish playfulness I bantered my lover 
on his stupidity. He replied not. We lost a second. 
Some natural tears I shed, and, with well-feigned anger, 
I exclaimed, " Pringle, you are a downright — donkey ! " 
Fortune now smiled propitious on us ; we wanted but 
one trick to win the rubberi when the captain reyokoii^ 
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and, ere I could call reflecidon to my aid, kings, queenSi 
knaves, aces, all had winged their flight full in his aston^ 
ished face. 

I retired to my couch, but not to sleep ; sad fore- 
bodings of some impending ill still kept me waking. 
And if, perchance, a short and feverish slumber fell orer 
me, it was to dream of gentle and confiding hearts 
trampled on by man — inconstant, fickle man ! Then 
methought I saw my gallant suitor dressed in the garb 
of war (even as I had first beheld him), advancing with 
his exterminating blade to slay me. Then methought I 
saw him, in the hopelessness of despair, leading the 
martial phalanx to death and sure destruction. Then 
methought — but oh ! let it suffice that I awoke to the 
realization of my direst forebodings. 

When I entered the saloon where we were wont to 
to take our earliest matin meal, my father put into my 
trembling hand a letter which he. had just received. 
With what emotions did I recognize the well-known 
hand ! 'Twas Fringle's ! My frame agitated like a 
rosebud exposed to all the warring winds of heaveUi I 
read : — 

" Mt DBAE PATHEE-IK-Iji.W AS WAS TO HATX BSBK. 

Being a military man, and naturally fond of a quiet 
life, besides other matters to attend to, cannot think, 
after what occurred last night, <&c., we should get on 
happy together — Miss Niobe, I mean, and me. Sla 
Majesty's service (except in case of invasion, when I 
shall naturally disband myself) requires all the time and 
attention I can give oxat ^ hu9ine99 Qaid business mvuit 
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always be tantamoimt to a prudent man) ; and such 
fatigue requires a quiet home, afber the evolutions of 
the day, to relax oneself, which I see no chance of de- 
riving with jour daughter. So, as a roan of business, it 
is best to be candid in time, and break. Sorry for all 
trouble, and, with affectionate love to Miss Niobe, 
believe me your dutiful son-in-law as was to have 
been, 

"Samuel Peingle, 

" Boro* High Street , and Captain 

Loyal Kennington Volunteers,** 

" P.S. — As the goose, &c., is bespoke for the wedding- 
dinner, which now won't be wanted, it is natural I should 
cheerfully be at half the expense, provided the poulterer 
won't hold it back." 

My feelings, on the reading of this cruel epistle, may 
be more easily conceived than described ; nor even can 
they be conceived save by those whose gentle and pure 
affections — the first overflowings of a heart (like mine) 
formed for tenderness and love — have been rudely nipped 
in the bud. 

Thus cruelly betrayed, thus basely deserted by him 
whom my young heart had selected from out the mass of 
mankind to be its companion in the thorny walk of life, 
the perfidy of the false, yet still-beloved, Pringle struck 
deep into a soul like mine, and brought me to the brink 
of that grave whose peaceful shelter even now unpitying 
Fate denies me. 

Years passed slowly on, and (respecting NJcv^ ^'asi'^Wecc^ 

V 
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of my grief!) no suitor e'er intruded.* My spirit, like 
the stricken deer, then took refuge in itself ;t and, with 
proud resolve, I determined never more to listen to the 
deluding voice of man, even though issuing from the lips 
of London's lordly mayor. 

But now a blow, unparalleled in the black annals of 
misfortune, awaited her whom the dark goddess had still 
selected as a target for the aim of her most piercing 
shafts. My sire, my sainted sire, his venerable head 
bending beneath the silvery trophies of winters seventy 
and seven, two months, and fourteen days, was, by the 
ruthless hand of the grim destroyer, torn from my side, 
leaving me, his hapless, helpless child, mistress of myself 
and of about six hundred a-year in Consols — '' that 
heritage of woe," as my &vourite, the poet of grief, ex- 
presses it.ij: 



* Might not some latent apprehension of a revoke at the point of 
nine have occasioned this respect for the lady's grief ?— -Bditor. 

t Fine writing, in our estimation, covers a multitade of sins. It is 
for this reason we offer no objection to this BimUe, or to varions other 
rhetorical flourishes, not quite reducible to the understanding, which 
have occurred in the course of these interesting notices.^-EniTOR. 

t With every disposition to sympathize with the sorrows of Miss 
Kiobe Sadgrove, we really cannot consider the loss of her worthy 
father as an event ** unparalleled in the black annals of misfortune : " 
on the contrary, we could state instances of a similar calamity 
occurring in a great many respectable families. As to her being left 
a ** helpless child/' again our compassion is at fault ; for children of 
her mature age are usually able to take tolerable care of themselves. 
With respect to the quotation " That heritage of woe," which the lady 
applies to 'a legacy of six hundred a-year in Consols, we appre- 
hend there must be some miftlake ; »,l\«»8X, "w^XMsstK Imew, or heard 
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Touched by my sorrow and my solitary state, lovers 
now came in legions to console me. Eut oh! once 
crossed in love, how shall the craving void of a heart like 
mine be satisfied ? One Pringle only issued from the 
band of Nature, and to him, my soldier-love, my soul 
still turns in pleasing, painful recollection. Alone, and 
unprotected, seven offers from amongst the gay and gal- 
lant throng who have sought my hand, it is true, I have 
in turn accepted. But, ere the day which should witness 
the surrender of my liberty arrived, that proper spirit 
which has still protected me, has driven the aspiring 
tvrants from the flowerv field of love. Formed in the 
finest mould of sensibility, my gentle heart flutters in 
trepidation at the lightest breath of man's dominion. 
But oh! could I find a youth submissive to the rosy 
fetters of my soft sway, his soul attuned in all to har- 
monize with mine ; who, still obedient to the meek dic- 
tates of a heart too mildly feminine, would lead my 
fragile frame to th» nigh goal of life's soon terminating 
race, — then only, and for brief space, might I cease 
to claim distinction as the Most XJwfobtunate of 
WoMBir. 

of, any poet who would so consider a very pretty little income. If 
the lady's ** favourite poet of grief be Lord Byron, the noble bard 
certainly has 

" Lord of himself, that heritage of woe ! '* 

But — ^Bleat us ! we perceive the cause of the mistake. The lady has 
fiivoured us with her quotation a little too late in the sentence. She 
means, ** Mistress of myself, * that heritage of woe.' " — Editor. 
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A COCKNEY'S SPORTING MISHAPS. * 

'* Guns, horses, dogs, the river, and the field, 
These like me not." — Anon, 

I WAS lately invited by a French gentleman to pass a 
few weeks with him at his chateau in the Auxerrois, at 
fifty leagues from Paris. 

As I am fond of the country, and Monsieur De 

V , moreover, being an excellent fellow, I did not 

long hesitate in accepting his invitation. Ah ! when 1 
pronounced the fatal " owj," little did I suspect that, by 
the uttering of that one word I had devoted myself to a 
week of bitter suffering. But that the tortures I 
endured may be fully appreciated, it is necessary to 
state what are my notions of the country, and what my 
occupations and amusements there. 

The country, then, is a place where, instead of thousands 
of houses rising about us at every turn, only one is to be 
seen within a considerable space ; — where the sty is 
presented in a large, broad, boundless expanse, instead of 
being retailed out, as it were, in long strips of a yard- 
and-a-half-wide ; where the trees grow naturally and in 
abundance, by dozens in a clump, and are of a fresh, gay, 
healthy green, instead of being stuck about, here and 
there^ sad exiles from their native forests, gasping to 
refreab their lanky foimE m\>\i tb^\]& ^^ «is caught fiM>m 
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above the chimney-tops, smoke-dried, sun-burnt, and 
covered with urban dust, the sackcloth and ashes of the 
unhappy mourners ; where, for flags and pebbles, one is 
provided with the soil and beautiful tessellations of 
nature ; where the air may be respired without danger 
of suffocation, and the rivers run clear water instead of 
mud. This is the country. 

Its pleasures are to sit still in a quiet room during the 
early hours of the morning ; then to stroll forth and 
ramble about — always within sight of the house — avoiding 
long walks, and the society of all such walkers as com- 
pute their pedestrian excursions by miles; then to sit 
down in some shady place with a book in one's hand, to 
read, ruminate, or do neither; then to take a turn 
into the farm-yard, and look at the fowls, or throw crumbs 
into the duck-pond ; then to walk leisurely to the bridge, 
lean over the parapet, and watch for hours together the 
leaves, twigs, and other light objects, floated through it 
by the stream, occasionally spitting into the water — the 
qointesBence of rural ease and idleness ! — and so on the 
livelong day. 

These are my notions of the country, and of the 
pleasures it affords ; and though my late excursion has 
instructed me that other pleasures than those I have 
enumerated exist, to me they present no charms ; they 
are adapted to tastes and habits far different from mine. 
I never loved them ; and now, for the sufferings they 
have recently occasioned me, I hate, loathe, and detest 
tiiem, and cling with increased fondness to my own first 
ideas of rural enjoyment. "Would I had but been allowed 
the undisturbed indulgence of them I 
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The evening for our departure arrived. "We took the 
diligence to Auxerre. At intervals, during our nocturnal . 
progress, I was saluted with a friend! j tap on the back, 
accompanied with the exclamation " AA, pa, mon ami, 
nous nous amuserons, fespercP This brought to my 
mind pleasant anticipations of my friend's clumps, his 
meadows, and his silver streams. 

Daylight opened to us the prospect of a delightful 
country. Every now and then a hare scampered across 
the road, or a partridge winged its way through the air. 

On such occasions Monsieur De V would exclaim, 

"" Vois'tu pa, mon cher?^^ his eyes sparkling with delight. 
This I attributed to his fondness for roasted hares and 
partridges, and promised myself a plentiful regale of 
them; little did I foresee the torments these reptiles 
were to occasion me. 

Owing to some unusual delays on the road, on our 
arrival at Auxerre we found that we were too late for 
the regular coach to Yilette, the place of our destination, 
" (Test un petit malheur,^^ said my companion (a French- 
man is so happily constituted that he seldom encounters 
a grand malheur) : — " It is but fifteen leagues to Vilette, 
and at nine this evening we will take the^a^o^^^.'* 

Now the patache, though a very commodious travelling- 
machine, is not quite so easy in its movements as a well-built 
English chariot, nor as a post-chaise, nor as a taxed-cart, 
nor, indeed, as a common English road-waggon. It is a 
square box without springs, fastened flat down upon poles, 
and dragged along upon two heavy, ill-constructed: wheels. 
The night was dark; our route lay along a bje-roady 
(not paved; but) cohered mt\i lece^ atones, tiirown 
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loosely and carelessly along it, and our driver was half 
drunk and half asleep. We were jolted to the right and 
to the left, backwards, forwards, bumped up to the roof, 
andy in heayy rebounds, down again upon the hard seat. 
It was making a toil of a pleasure. Por some time we 
laughed, or affected to laugh, but at length our sufferings 
grew too real for a jest. We were bruised from head to 
foot, and our situation was not rendered more agreeable 
by the reflection that it was without remedy, " CPest 
egal!^* exclaimed my friend, in the intervals between his 
groans. X did not find it so. 

After five hours' pulverising, at two o'clock in the 
morning, and having made but little progress on our 
journey, our driver stopped at a miserable village, and 
resolutely refused to proceed any farther till daybreak. 

^^ IPimporfe,^^ said Monsieur De V , that will 

aUow us an hour and a-halfs rest, el ga sera charmanV^ 

Charming I What is there so perversely tormenting 
as the short period of unrest thrust upon one in the 
course of a fatiguing journey ? It is scarcely sufficient 
to recover one from the state of feverish agitation excited 
by long-continued motion, and which it is necessary to 
subdue before sleep will operate; and, the instant it 
begins to do so, one is cruelly dragged forth again. How- 
ever, anything was better than the patache. I was lifted 
out, for I was totally deprived of the power of self- 
exertion. At daybreak I was lifted in again; and at 
eleven o'clock of the third day after our departure from 
Paris, we arrived at Vilette. " And now," exclaimed my 
friend, '^ Ifotis nous amuserans ! " 

I paaaed the whole of that day on'a sofa, and at ni^i^ 
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I slept soundly. The next morning, after arranging my 
writing-materials on a table, I selected a book as my 
intended companion in my rambles, put pencil and paper 
into my pocket, that I might secure such bright ideas as 
I doubted not the country would inspire, and went into 
the breakfast-room. 

A party of ladies and gentlemen, visitors at Vilette, 
were already assembled. The repast ended, this was 
Monsieur De V 's address to me : — 

*^ Maintenant, mon cher, nous nous amuserans. You 
are an Englishman, consequently a fine sportsman. You 
will find here everything you can desire. Eishing-tackle, 
dogs, guns, horses— ^ar exemple, you shall ride Hector 
while you stay — ^no one here can manage him, but you^ll 
soon bring him to reason. Allons ! we'll ride to-day. 
Sacristi ! Hector will fly with you twelve leagues an hour ! 
Only remember that, as we shall not be equally well 
mounted, you must keep him in a little, that we may not 
lose the pleasure of your conversation by the way." 
Then, turning to some others of the party, he said, 
" The English are, in general, better horsemen than we; 
U vCy a pas de comparaison, Messieurs; wnts aU6» 
voir.** 

This was an unexpected blow. I wished the earth 
would open and hide me in its deepest recesses. I, 
who had never in my life caught a flounder! I, 
who had* never pulled a trigger to the annoyance of 
beast or bird ! I, who had never performed any very 
extraordinary equestrian feat, suddenly called upon ^ to 
witch the world with noble horsemanship," and sustain 
the sporting credit of 'Eng\8iiw4L\ I, ^ho am the eocact 
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antipode to Colonel Th ^n, and stand at opposite 

points of pre-eminence with him : he being the very best 
sportsman in the world, and I the very worst, — a supe- 
riority which, in each case, leaves competition so far 
behind, that I have sometimes been proud of mine. 

Now it availed me nothing. What would I not have 
given for my great opposite's dexterity of hand, his 
precision of eye, his celerity of foot ! How did I envy 
him his power of riding more miles in a minute than any 
horse could carry him ! How did I yearn to be able, 
like him, to spit with a ramrod, a dozen partridges 
flying, or angle with six hooks upon the same line, and 
simultaneously catch a pike of twenty pounds' weight 
with each ! 

These were vain longings, and something was neces- 
sary to be done. It seemed to me that the eques- 
trian honour of England was confided to my keeping, 
and depended on my exertions that day ; and with the 
desperate reflection that, at the worst, I should be quits 
for a broken neck, I went with the rest into the court- 
yard, where the horses were waiting for us. I must here 
beg permission to digress ; for that my readers may fully 
appreciate the horrors of my situation, their attention to 
my equestrian memoirs is indispensable. I will be as 
brief as possible. 

Till somewhat an advanced period of my life, learning 
to ride had always appeared to me a superfluous part of 
education. Putting ono foot into the stirrup, throwing 
the other across the saddle, and sitting astride it, as I 
had seen many persons do, seemed to me to be the mere 
work of intuition, common matter of coxii^e, «»& ^^^-^ ^sA 
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as natural to man as walking. HaYing principallj 
inhabited the capital, horse-riding, as a thing of neces- 
sity, had never once occurred to me. I had never con- 
sidered it as a recreation ; and my journeys, whether of 
business or pleasure, I had always performed in carnages. 
Thus had I attained the age of manhood without ever 
having mounted a horse; and this, not from any sus- 
picion that I was incompetent to the task, nor from any 
unwillingness to the effort, but simply, as I have said, 
from never having experienced the absolute necessity of 
so doing. 

It happened that I was chosen one of a numerous 
party from town to Weybridge, in Surrey; — alas! 
though but very few years have elapsed since then, how 
are its numbers diminished ! Death has been fearfully 
industrious among us ; and the few whom he has spared 
are separated from each other, some by intervening 
oceans, others by the wider gulf formed by the decay of 
friendship, the withering of affection. — No matter. 

On the eve of our departure, it was discovered that all 
the places in the carriages would be occupied by ladies ; 
each man, except myself, was provided with a horse, and 
the important question arose — ''How is P. to get 
there?" It was soon settled, however, by some one 
saying, " Oh ! I'll lend him a horse ; " and my accepting 
his proposition, and thanking him for his civility, in just 
the same tone of nonchalance as if he had offered me a 
place in a post-chaise. No doubts, no misgivings, con- 
cerning the successful result of the morrow's undertaking 
came across me: I had nothing to do but get upon a 
borBe, and ride himto'Wej\n\d!||d« 
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That night I slept soundly ; the next morning I rose 
in a placid state of mind, ate mj breakfast as usual, and 
conducted myself with becoming decency and composure 
till the appointed hour of starting. I was the first at ' 
the place of rendezvous. The horse intended for me 
was led to the door, I walked towards it with a steady 
and firm step, mounted — gallantly, I may say — and, to 
the last, exhibited no signs of emotion. The carriages 
drove off. 

In consequence of some little derangements, a full 
quarter of an hour had passed before the whole of the 
cavalry was assembled ; I waited patiently at the street- 
door ; and, without pretending to rival Mr. Ducrow, I 
may boast that, during the whole of that time, I kept 
my seat with wonderful tenacity: I sat in a way 
that might have excited the envy of the statue in " Don 
Juan." 

At length the signal was given for starting. I 
advanced with the rest, neither ostentatiously taking the 
front nor timidly seeking the rear, but falling in just as 
chance directed — in short, as any experienced rider would 
have done, who attached no sort of importance to the act 
of sitting across a horse. Our road lay down St. James's 
Street (the place of meeting), through the Park, and 
along the King's Eoad. Arriving opposite St. James's 
Palace, my companions turned their horses to the right, 
while my horse turned me to the left. This occasioned a 
general cry of " This is the way — this is the way ! " and 
already I fancied I perceived among them signs of 
distrust in my equestrian talents. Por my own part, 
I was all confidence; and, just giving m>f Twst^^'^ \vr?A 
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a twitch to the right, I soon remedied my first error, or 
rather his, and again became one of the party. 

We proceeded, at a slow walking pace, from the 
Palace-gate to the entrance of the stable-yard; and, 
though I would not be considered as prone to boasting, 
I will say that, for the whole of that distance, I did not 
meet with the slightest hindrance or accident. By-the- 
by, the police ought to interfere to prevent milk-women 
with their pails crossing a street when they see a horse 
advancing. A person of this class came directly under 

my horse's nose, and but for S , who rode up and 

caught hold of the strap which was fastened about his 
head,* the careless woman must have been knocked 
down. She was, however, sufficiently punished by the 
boys in the street, for I heard them shout after her, 
" Well done, stupid ! " " That's right, Johnny Saw ! " 

On reaching the stable-yard, my horse, instead of fol- 
lowing the others, as I imagined he would have done of 
his own accord, walked slowly towards the mansion of 
the Marquis of Stafford ; but a tug to the left instantly 
brought him into the proper direction. I did not regret 
this accident, for it served to convince me that I 
possessed a certain degree of power over the animal; 
moreover that I had performed the manoeuvre with some 
dexterity, for 1 observed that the sentinels looked at each 
other and smiled. Indeed, I may say, that the people 
on both sides of the way stopped to gaze at me as I 
passed along : a compliment they did not bestow on any 
other of tho party. In St. James's Park — may I men- 
tion it without incurring the charge of vanity ? — a cavalry 
* Bridle is the ptopex lfetm»— '^B.\sT^'».*%\i'KTv\., 
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officer actually stopped his horse, and remained for sooie 
time looking after me ! At Pimlico Gate there was a 
general whispering among my friends, and all, except 

poor E , (now no more !) galloped off. He and I 

continued our route for some time, very leisurely : and, 
fi)r my part, I was as much at my ease as if seated in an 

arm-chair. B , every now and then, cast a glance at 

me, and seemed anxious to speak, yet hem'd and ha'd, 
and appeared confused in a way I could not then account 
for. At length he said — 

" P., my good fellow, we have twenty miles to ride to 
dinner, and we shall never get there at this rate." 

" Well," said I, " put spurs to your horse." 

" Ay, hut — " {loitTi great hesitation) — " but you ?" 

« 'Tis all one to me." 

" My dear fellow, I*m — in short I — I'm quite vexed 
to see you on horseback." 

To this I replied nothing ; but, applying a hearty lash 
to my courser's flanks, he set off at full speed, adopting 
that peculiar one-two-three pace which, I have since been 
informed, is denominated a canter. Why he chose that 
in preference to what is called a trot, or a gallop, I have 
never been able satisfactorily to learn : but I was con- 
sid^ably obliged to him for the selection, for, though 
the motion was inconceivably rapid, it was, at the same 
time, pleasant and easy. I take it that flying must be 
very like it. He seemed scarcely to touch the ground. 
The hot-houses that decorate the King's Eoad, the Gar- 
deners' grounds, the " Prospect Places," and " Pleasant 
Bows," and " Paradise Terraces," were no sooner seen 
than passed — they appeared and vanished I Vssa ^^v^^^ 
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of my progress is sot to be described : and, had I been 
allowed to proceed, I am persuaded I sbould have been 
at Weybridge — at least, somewhere or other twenty miles 
off — within the hour. 

But soon I heard E shouting after me : " Stop, 

stop, for the love of Heaven, or you'll break your neck !'* 

He overtook me, and entreated me to return, assuring 
me it was fearful even to behold me. Convinced, as I 
was, that I should have gone on very well in my own, or 
rather my horse's way, he appeared so seriously uneasy 
on my account, that I consented to return. 

" Shall I lead you — that is, show you the way back to 
the stable?" 

I desired only to know where it was, and, thanking 
him for his superabundant caution, took the road towards 
May-fair ; or rather, the horse took it, for, literally, he 
walked gently back without any effort of mine to guide 
him ; standing still as if by instinct, when he came to the 
old toll-gate at Hyde Park Corner; then, turning up 
one street, down another, now right, now left, till he 
reached his stable. There he stood quietly while I dis- 
mounted, and, when I was fairly off his back, he slowly 
turned his head, and cast a look at me. It was a look 
of quiet, good-natured reproach, for having caused him 
to be dragged from his comfortable warm stable to no 
purpose. As he walked towards his stall, ho looked 
towards where the grooms were assembled, and, by one 
glance, acquainted them with the whole of my adventures. 
Their nods and winks assured me that he did so. I 
ordered a chaise (a means of locomotion I strongly 
recommend to all suc\i aa axe uq\i %&<sQAto\OL<^ to horse 
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exercise)' and amyed at TVeybridge, in good time for 
dinner : — a disinclination to much walking, for two or 
three days afterwards, being the only distinct effect 
resulting from my little expedition. 

My next essay was on Brighton Downs. My late 
de£Mt (for in a certain degree it was so) had taught me 
cautioUk Instead, therefore, of taking a full-grown horse, 
I selected a pony for this experiment, determining to 
choose one an inch higher every day, till I should 
gradually hare acquired the power of managing an animal 
of the hugest dimensions. 

But I fear it is not in my destiny to excel in equestrian 
exercises : this second attempt was even less successful 
than the first. In order to give fair play to the principle 
I intended to adopt, I chose a pony so smaU, that when 
I was across him my feet nearly touched the ground, and 
it was a moot point whether I was riding, or walking 
with a pony between my legs. Scarcely had he tasted 
the sharp fihesh air of the Downs when he became frisky : 
he ran, and I ran ; but, as he was the swifter of the two, 
he soon (not threw me, but) ran from under me, leaving 
me for a few seconds standing a-straddle, as if I had 
been seated on an invisible horse. An attempt to over 
take him would have been useless : so I gently walked 
back to the town, calculating what it was likely I should 
have to pay for the lost pony. But what was my sur- 
prise, when, on arriving at his owner's door, I perceived my 
frisky and unfaithful bearer standing close at my elbow ! 

Now, though we sometimes speak of horse-laughs, yet 
horses do not laugh ; that is to say, they do not express 
their sense cf the ridiculous by thali '9\^V^«:£ ^qts^'^v^^^ 
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peculiar to man: no, they evince it by a subtle and 
delicate variation of countenance; and I shall neyer 
believe otherwise than that at the moment I caught my 
pony's eye, he was enjoying a sly, Shandean, internal 
chuckle at the awkward situation his flight had left me 
in, and my evident confusion at his unexpected return. 
Since that time I have never been able to look a horse in 
the face without blushing, from an inexplicable persua- 
sion that the history of my misadventures in their 
company has got abroad among them, and serves as a 
standing jest to the whole race. 

The reader may now form some idea of the state of my 
feelings as I approached the court-yard at Vilette. The 
ladies were specially invited to see me " turn and wind *' 
this untameable courser, a la mode Anglaiae, 

In great extremities slight consolations are eagerly 
caught at. I had never yet tried to ride in France! 
This was not much, to be sure ; yet it was sufficient to 
inspire me with the assurance that I should come out 
from the ordeal at something less than the cost of a 
broken neck. The very appearance of the animal added 
to my confidence. It was an immense horse, finely 
proportioned, nearly seven feet tall from the ground to 
the crown of his head, of a dark snufi'-colour, with a long, 
bushy, waving tail, and a beautiful head of hair floating 
loosely in the morning breeze.* I had just put one foot 



* I take the liberty of suggesting thieit the terms which Mr. P. uses 

to describe the horse are not those current in the stable. There it 

would be said that the horse was bay, brown, or chesnut, of so many 

bands high, and his beautiful bead ol \iQax ^vi^xiXdi \k^ %V(fi9^\'^ termed 
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in the stirrnp, and was preparing to swing myself into 
the saddle, when the intelligent creature slowly turned 

its head and darted at me a look ! There was in it 

more than whole hours of human language ; it was elo- 
quence refined into an essence which rendered words 
unnecessary ; its single glance spoke plainly of Wey bridge 
and of Brighton Downs ! It combined all the forms of 
oratory, but persuasion and entreaty were its great 
characteristics. There was, besides, an appeal from the 
animal's consciousness of his own strength to my con- 
sciousness of my weakness ; and his mute oration 
concluded with an exhortation that I would spare him 
the pain of dislodging me from his encumbered loins : an 
eyent ^which, considering my usual and involuntary 
deference to the will or caprice of my quadruped com- 
panion, it would be beyond all horse-ean power to avoid. 
To me, experienced in these matters, all this was dis- 
tinctly uttered. 

I found it would be useless to proceed ; so, submitting 
to the necessity of the case, I made a start, bent myself 
double, complained of a violent spasm, and hastily 
returned to my chamber. 

" C^ est pour un autre jotiTy^* said Monsieur de V , 

as he motioned for Hector to be led back to the stable ; 
and the equestrian honour of England survived another 
day. 

An hour or two after the departure of the cavalry, I 

tbe mane. " Floating loosely in the morning breeze '' is a very 
pretty phrase, but highly inappropriate to matters of pure jockey- 
aWp.— P. D. 

X 
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found myself mfficiently recovered to quit my rooi 
sallied forth to enjoy the country after my own ft 
I sat down first under one clump, then another, si 
about the meadow, the farm-yard (taking a lon| 
to avoid the stable), loitered by the side of a 
winding rivulet, betook myself to its rustic bridg 
indulged freely in the pontial luxuries I have 
alluded to ; next I went to the kitchen ground, wi 
the operations of the gardener, and from him lear 
names of various flowers ; also to distinguish roc 
plants while growing, such as potatoes, asparagus, ti 
carrots, and others ; which I was astonished to f 
different from what they appear to be when served 
table. Several fruit-trees, too, he taught me to ti 
from another, almost as readily by their forms and lei 
by the inspection of the fruit they bear — the lattei 
being so easy and obvious as to satisfy none bi 
veriest Cockney. These are the true uses and pie 
of a visit to the country, at least, they are all I ; 
desire to be, acquainted with ; and in the enjoyn 
them did I pass the hours till dinner time. 

At dinner, many were the expressions of regret 
accident which had prevented my showing the par 
English mode of taming the spirit of a high-bJ 
horse; and impatiently did they look forward \ 
morrow, when the exhibition might take place. I 
hot I. 

In what was called the cool of the evening — ^thc 
mometer, which for part of the day had been stand 
94, being then about 83 — a walk was propose 
tbaxiked my st&ra that it waa i\Qt ^ ^d^. Afte|r thi 
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evening was spent in the real Trench fashion. Every- 
body, old and young, set to playing at Colin Maillard 

(blind-man's buff) ; then Madame Saint V went to 

the piano-forte, and accompanied her daughter, Made- 
moiselle Alphonsine, in some pretty French romances ; 
then everybody jumped up to play at puss-in-the-corner ; 
then a game at ecarteyf&s proposed, and, while some were 
betting and others playing, a duet on the harp and piano- 
forte was performed by Mademoiselle A dele de Q- • 

and her sister Virginie; then everybody got up and 
danced (my spasms came on with greater violence than 
ever) ; then everybody called for sugar and water ; and 
then everybody retired. 

I did not sleep well. I suffered an attack of night- 
mare. In my dreams I saw Hector — I was on Brighton 
Downs — at "Weybridge. Nags'-heads passed in rapid 
saccession before me — centaurs — grotesque exaggerations 
of the horse form — even wooden hobby-horses, as if in 
mockery of me, joined the terrific procession. 

As soon as daylight broke, I arose ; and scarcely was 

I dressed when Monsieur de V came into my room : 

I eipected to see Hector walli in after him ; but it hap- 
pened tliat Hector was not the subject of his errand. 
He and the other gentlemen were all going out a-shoot- 
ing, and were only waiting for me. Tor me ! Under 
different circumstances, this would have been a dreadful 
visitation upon me ; as it was, I considered it as rather 
a relief. I had never pulled a trigger in my life, except 
occasionally that of a pistol or an old musket, for the 
mere pleasure of firing it off. " What then ! " thought I, 
**itiB as easy to shoot at an object as to fir^ in t\v^ ^\ 

x2 
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you have but to point your piece at a certain mark, and 
pull the trigger, and, that done, the deuce is in it if the 
shot can't take care of themselves." 

A flask of improved double-proof gunpowder and 
(spite of my most earnest entreaties to the contrary), a 
double-barrelled Manton, with all his latest patent 
improvements, were delivered over to me. Ordinary 
powder, or an indifferent gun, would have furnished me 
with somewhat of an excuse in the very possible case of 
my failure ; now, no chance was left me of concealing or 
disguising my want of skill; for, notwithstanding my 
confidence in the facility of the operation I was about to 
perform, I still thought that the dexterity acquired by 
long practice might be of some little advantage. 

I requested ; I entreated ; I could not think of appro- 
priating to myself the best gun in the collection. It was 
all in vain : I was the only Englishman of the party : the 
gun had never yet had a fair trial : I was to show what 

could he done with it ; " and," added Monsieur de V , 

in a whisper, " I wish to convince some of my incredulous 
friends here that the stories I have related to them of 
what I have seen performed by English sportsmen are 
not altogether apocryphal." 

Finding my situation to be without remedy, I loaded 
my improved, patent, double-barrelled Manton; and, 
determined to keep certain odds in my favour, took care 
to put in plenty of shot. "It will be hard," thought I, 
" if among so many one does not tell." 

"We sallied forth, and presently turned up a whole 
drove of partridges.* I hastily presented iny piece, and 

* Sportsmen do not talk, ot tannii^xk^ daras«&fii\\Mi^ilS»t they 
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fired in among them at random, pulling both triggers at 
once. I killed nothing, but, to my great surprise and 
satisfaction, lamed three poor devils. This piece of 
cruelty, however, was unintentional, for, so far from 
aiming at such delicate marks as their legs or wings, I 
had no intention of striking, in j^articular, any one of 
their bodies. 

The effect of this, my first sporting effort, seemed to 
excite some astonishment among my brother sportsmen; 
and well it might, for it astonished me. One person 
asked me whether in England it was usual to fire among 
the birdsi as I had done, scarcely allowing them time to 
rise ? — and another inquired whether English sportsmen 
usually fired off both barrels at once P To this I care- 
lessly replied, that ''Some did, and some did not ;'' and 
proceeded to reload my patent, improved, double- 
barrelled Manton. 

Scarcely had I done this, when a hare was perceived 
sitting at a very short distance : as a matter of politeness, 
it was instantly pointed out to me. I levelled my piece 
and pulled the triggers ; it missed fire. This was, as 
they all said, a malhettr ; for the hare escaped. Eut even 
a patent, improved Manton will not go off unless certain 
preparations are made to that end — the truth is, I had 
forgotten to prime it ; add to which another little irregu- 
larity, I had thrust my wadding into the barrels before I 
put in the powder. My sight is weak, and of very limited 
span : this, as I am informed, is a disadvantage in the 

spring coveys. When P. has occasion to speak of numbers of oxen, 
hs maj, witb safety, use the word droveB. — ¥• !>« 
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field. It is not surprising, therefore, that my third shot 
was directed against what I mistook for a living creature of 
some kind or other, but which turned out to be a hat a 
labourer had suspended on the branch of a tree. Luckily 

I did it no injury, and Monsieur de V , supposing I 

fired at it merely to create a laugh, and fired wide of it 
to avoid spoiling the poor man's property, laughed most 
heartily, at the same time applauding me for my con- 
sideration. 

I willingly left him in his error, and was proceeding to 
reload, when a servant came running up to me with a 
letter. The letter was from Paris, and ir^s preasie being 
written on the outside, the man thought it might be of 
sufficient importance to warrant this interruption of my 
sports. It was of no sort of importance whatever^ but, 
keeping that to myself, I made it my excuse to return to 
the house in order that I might answer it by that day's 
post. So, delivering my improved patent, double- 
barrelled Manton into what I knew to be more com- 
petent hands, I lefb the field amidst expressions of 
the deep regret of my companions, at finding my 
specimens of English shooting, like my exhibition of 
English horsemanship, deferred till to-morrow. Happy 
was I when I found myself once more tranquilly 
leaning over the railing of my dear little bridge; 
and consoling was the reflecfcion that, as yet^ the 
sporting honour of my country had suffered no impeach- 
ment at my hands ; since, for anything my friends knew 
to the contrary, I might, ha<i I but chosen to do so, have 
knocked down all the game in the district. 

The next day proxniaed to \>e> \.o xaa Q\\a of pure and 
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unmixed delight. What was my joy when, on waking, 
I heard the rain pouring down in torrents, with every 
appearance of its being what is called a thorough set-in- 
rainy day. " WeU," thought I, " I shall see nothing of 
the corsed horses and guns to-day." 

We all met at breakfast, and I, by an unusual flow of 
spirits, revived those of the rest of the party, rather 
depressed by what they unjustly stigmatized as the 
unlucky fall of rain. It deranged all their projects. 
Bat their regrets were chiefly on my account : " How 
disappointing, how vexatious it must be to Monsieur, 
that he can neither ride nor shoot to-day ! " 

By repeated assurances that I could for once forego 
those delights, I succeeded in tranquillizing them. No 

sooner was breakfast ended, than Madame St. Y 

challenged me to a game at billiards. 

"-^£A, ga, prenez garde, Madame^"* said Monsieur de 
V ; " the English are excellent players.'* 

"My torments," said I to myself, "are to know no 
end ! Confound billiards ! I never played a game in 
my life. Well — one is not obliged to be an admirable 
Grichton: up to this time they take me for an able 
horseman and an expert shot — surely that is enough, and 
I may venture to confess that I know nothing of 
billiards." 

I did so : I was praised for my modesty. I protested 
my ignorance ; Madame assured me that she was not de 
la premiere force, and consented to take six points at the 
onset. I persisted that I Jtnew nothing of the game ; 
Madame perceived that my objection to play against her 
arose from mj conscious superioxity, Wii mii ycs»!^^\si 
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make it agreeable to me, she would take eigbt point8| 
najf ten, 

"We proceeded to the billiard-room. 
I " Did I prefer the Eussian or the Fremsh game P " 

^ot knowing the one from the other, I left it entireljr 
to the choice of Madame, who chose — ^I really can't saj 
which. In the course of about ten minutes' pla^, 
Madame counted seven, and I — as maj be supposed — 
had not made a hit. My complaisance was the theme of 
general approbation. Presently, striking my ball with 
force, it happened to strike another, and by its rebound, 
happened to strike a third, and one of the three happened 
to roll into a sack at the comer of the table. Here I 
was overwhelmed with applause, and half-stunned with 
shouts of ** O'est admirable ! Oh I que o^est Uenjoui I " 

My fair adversary remarked, that hitherto I had been 
complaisant, but that now I was growing mechanic 

My complaisance, however, soon returned, and in a 
few minutes she won the game, without my having again 
made one ball strike another. Nothing now waa heard 

of but my complaisance. Madame St V- was charmed 

at my politesse : I had allowed her to win the game, 
playing only one coup, just to prove what I was capable 
of doing ; but she begged that, next time, I would not 
treat her so much, like a child, but put forth my strength 
against her, as she was anxious to improve. The result 
of this was the proposal of a match for the next day 

between me and Monsieur L (a celebrated player,) 

but with a particular stipulai4on, that I should give him 
two points at starting. 

Tbo day now went verj tavaiVY ^svd ^leaaantly on, and 
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I was tolerablj at my ease, except when, every now and 
then, I was appealed to to decide some sporting question, 
or settle some dispute concerning the breed and manage- 
ment of horses. Howeyer, I contrived to get through 
tolerablj well conMering, by saying little and shaking 
my head significantly — a method I have seen adopted 
with success in much graver matters. 

Por three or four days after this, it rained charmingly. 
Those showers were to me more than figuratively the 
^ pitying dews of heaven ; " for though each morning I 
was threatened with the infliction of some new party of 
pleasure on me, either a cheval or a la chassCy the state of 
the weather prevented the execution of the sentence. 
Night and morning did I consult the barometer, which 
for two whole days pointed stedf^iljy to "much rain." 
My sleep was tranquil — my spirits were buoyant. On 
the third day, to my great consternation, the faithless 
index wavered towards " changeable." My visits to the 
instrument now became more frequent ; and had I had 
'' Argosies at sea," I could not have watched its variations 
with a more feverish anxiety. 

On one of these occasions I was roused from my 
musinga by a tap on the back. It was from the hand of 
Mofuieurde V- . 

" Ak I man eJier,*^ said he, " I don't wonder at your 
impatience ; but fine weather is returning, and then we'll 
make up for lost time — nous nous amuserons lien, allez ! " 

The fine weather did, indeed, return ! The barometer 
had now reached "fair," and was rapidly approaching 
towards ^'set fair." Something was necessary to be 
dona^ and that speedily. But what ? I covdd. u^^ ^k^v^^^ 
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affect a sudden attack of spasms, nor dared I repeat my 
unintended joke of mistaking a hat for a partridge : I 
could not reasonably hope for the arrival of a letter from 
Paris always at the critical moment ; and, should I con- 
tinue to treat Madame St V- like a child, by allowing 

her to win every game at billiards, my complaisance 
would become an offence. 

On the first morning of fair weather, I arose with a 
heavy heart. All night had I tossed about in my bed, 
unable to imagine a decent excuse for withdrawing 
myself from my sporting friends. To confess my utter 
incompetency (apparently the most rational way of 
putting an end to my torments), I felt to be impossible ; 
I was ashamed — laugh, reader, if you please — but I was 
ashamed to do so. gj^sides, the character of a keen and 
expert sportsman had been thrust upon me; and, as 
matters stood, my most solemn protestations that I was 
unentitled to any sort of claim to it would have been 
disbelieved, and, most likely, attributed to an overstrained 
and affected modesty. Yet something must be done;- 
and, humiliating as such an avowal would be, should I 
boldly venture it ? In the event of its being discredited, 
should I shoot a favourite dog, or maim my friend, or 
one of my friend's friends, to prove its veracity ? So 
desperate a case would warrant the application of a violent 
remedy. I left my room without having brought my 
mind to a decision, unless the gloomy resolution of 
running the hazards of the day be worthy the term. 

On my way to where the party was assembled I passed 
the garde'de-chasse ; he was occupied in deaniug my 
Manton ; I beheld it Nvit\i ft\xe\i &dvck^« qe I should have 
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entertained had I been condemned to be shot with it. 
The fforde bowed to me with marked respect : Monsieur 
VAnglaU had been mentioned to him as a marvellous 
fine shot; and lie accorded me a fitting share of his 
estimation. 

"i« voila — allons — viie-^^arfons,'** was the cry the 

instant I was perceived by Monsieur de V . There 

was no mention of Hector ; that was something ; shoot- 
ing was to be the amusement of the day. The patent, 
improved, double-barrelled Manton was given to me, 
and I received it, almost unconscious of what I was 
about. 

"We had just reached the perron (the double flight of 
steps leading into the court-yard), when a thought 
flashed across my mind, as it were by inspiration* I 
pounced upon it with a sort of desperate avidity, and, as 
if delay would have diminished its force, I as hastily gave 
it ntterance. 

" I am not disposed to shoot to-day ; I've just a whim 
to go a-fishing." 

" Farhleu/** said Monsieur de V , "just as you 

will, my dear ; in the country liberie entiere ; 1*11 give 
you my own tackle." 

Accordingly he re-entered the house, and presently 
returned with two or three rods, and diflerent kinds of 
lines, hooks, floats, <&c. 

" There," said he, " you may now angle for what fish 
you choose, and you'll find abundance of all sorts, great 
and small, in the canal." 

My delight at this relief is not to be described. I 
knew as little about angling aa a\)0\x\i AiooNivsi^^ \ixs^ 
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(thought I) by fishing, or seeming to fish, I am in no 
danger of compromising my reputation; I hare seen 
many an angler, and expert ones too, sit, from morn- 
ing till night, bobbing into a pond, and, after all, return 
with an empty basket — their skill suffering no stain 
from their want of success. I have merely to say, as 
I have heard them say, " Curse 'em, they won't bite !" 

But my delight was of short duration. Conceive my 
horror and consternation, when I heard Monsieur de 
V call out to the cook — 

'' Monsieur Goulard, you need not fricassee the hare 
to-day : Monsieur P. is going to fish ; so you'll dress a 
pike or two, a la maitre'cThSiel, make a tnatehtie of 
some of his carp, and fry the rest." 

Here was dinner for a party made to depend upon the 
rather uncertain result of my first attempt at angling I 
The misfortune was of my own seeking, and there 

was no escape. Monsieur de V recommended me 

to take Etienne, the gardener's son, with me, to help me 
in unhooking the large fish, " else," said he, " as they 
are in such quantities, and bite so fast, you'll veiy soon 
be fatigued." 

We separated: he and the rest to shoot hares and 
partridges, I to catch pike and carp. 

Now was I once again left without any of those 
excuses for failure, which, like an indifferent workman, 
I might have derived from the badness of my tools. 
Hector was the best horse in France ; my gun was a 
patent, improved, double-barrelled Manton ; and my fish- 
ing-tackle, plague on it I perfect and complete. To add 
to my distress, the fiali Qb\)ouu^^^*) \>\x<^l \i%jl the reputa- 
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tion of biting well, and be banged to them ! — and the 
only tbing an angler could complain of was, that tbej 
bit BO fast as to destroy the pleasure of the sport. 

On my way to tbe canal I endeavoured to reason 
myself into composure. " Surely there can be no great 
difficulty in what I am now about to perform ; I have 
but to bait my hook, throw it into the water, and the 
instant a fish bites at it pull him out. 

Prom a sort of misgiving, however, which my best 
arguments failed to conquer, I tliought it prudent to 
dismiss Etienne, desiring him to leave the basket (and 
tbey had furnished me with one sufficiently capacious 
to contain Falstaff), telling him I would call him in 
the event of my hooking any fish beyond my strength to 
manage. 

Monsieur de V — — had not deceived me. Scarcely 
bad I thrown my bait into the water ere it was caught 
at ; I drew in my line, and found my hook void. A 
second, and a third, and a twentieth, and a fiftieth 
experiment succeeded in precisely the same manner. I 
no sooner renewed my bait than it was purloined with 
perfect impunity. Had the cursed fry passed by it 
without deigning to notice it, I might have consoled 
myself with examples of similar occurrences ; but to 
catch it, and give me fair notice of their intention to 
abscond with it by a gentle tug at my line, was pro- 
voking beyond bearing; it would have exhausted the 
patience of Izaak Walton himself. 

Notwithstanding my regard for Monsieur de V , 

I began to tire of feeding his fishes; and suspected 
that I must be cutting a ridiculous figute in the e^e% 
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of the finny tribe ; in short, that they were making, what 
is vulgarly termed, a dead set against me. I varied my 
manner; I increased, I diminished, the quantity of 
my bait ; I tried different sorts ; now and then I tempted 
them with the bare hook, but all was to no purpose. 

After four hours of unrewarded efforts (in the course 
of which time I was once on the poiut of calling Etienhe 
to assist me in pulling in what proved to be a tuft of 
weeds), I had the uiortification to find dangling at the 
end of my line a wretched, miserable, little gudgeon, two 
inches long, which had caught itself — I have not the 
vanity to suppose I caught it — upon my hook. Though 
in itself worse than nothing, I received it as a promise 
of better fortune, and threw the tiny fish into my huge 
basket, whence, to say the truth, it looked an epigram 
at me. 

But this was the beginning and the ending of my 
prosperity. At the expiration of another four hours 

I was joined by Monsieur de V . On looking into 

the basket, he said that I had done right in sending the 
others up to the house. I assured him that the pish he 
detected at the bottom was the only one I had caught. 
He burst into an immoderate fit of laughter, saying, he 
saw through the jest at once ; that I was a fargeur^ and 
had thrown all the large fish back again into the canal as 
fast as I had drawn them out, for the sake of the carica- 
ture of so small a fish in so large a basket. I insisted 
that that one fish was the sole result of my day's labour. 
No, no. The English were expert anglers: the canal 
was abundantly stocked, I had exhausted all my baiti 
and be was certain of the trick* 
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Goulard was ordered to cook the bare. The plaisan- 
ierie of ray one little gudgeon in the huge basket was 
frequently repeated in the course of dinner, and applauded 
as a most humorous jest. One of the party, however, 
observed, that though he admired the joke, he thought a 
matelotte de carpe would have been a better ; and pro- 
posed that, as I had deprived them of a service of fish, I 
should be punished by the deduction of half-an-hour from 
my next day's ride, which time I should occupy in 
providing fish for the dinner. 

Already was I suffering by anticipation the morrow's 
torments, when a servant entered with a bundle of news- 
pi^ers and letters just arrived from Paris. Among them 
was a letter for me. I read it, and affecting considerable 
surprise and concern, declared that I must leave Vilette 
early the next morning, on business which would admit 
of no delay. Entreaties that I would stay but to enjoy 
one day's shooting — one day's trial of Hector — were 
unavailing — I was resolved. But it was not without 
great difficulty that I succeeded in resisting Monsieur 

de V 's pressing offer to lend me Hector to carry 

me back to Paris, which mode of conveyance, he assured 
me, would save me much time, though I should even 
sleep one night on the road, as Hector would fly with me 
like an eagle. ; 

The next morning I took my departure, after having 
passed a week in unspeakable torments, where I had 
expected to spend a month in tranquillity and repose ; 
and, by one of those whimsical chains of circumstances, 
to which many persons, with a certain prejudice in their 
favour, have been indebted for the reputation of pos- 
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sessing great talents, without ever having given any 
distinct manifestation of them, I left behind me the 
reputation of being the most expert horseman, the surest 
shot, the best and politest billiard-player, and the most 
dexterous angler, that had ever visited Yilette. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE INTRODUCTION TO THE FOLLOWING PAGES 

WHEN THEY FIRST APPEARED. 

***** I took up " V Annuaire Dramaiique,** for the pur- 
pose of recalling to my recollection certain French actors whom I had 
known in private life ; and of whom I fancied that, without infringing 
the respect due to private intercourse, I could relate some amusing 
anecdotes. To describe an actor in his professional character — (I 
mean, so as to convey a distinct and intelligible notion of him) — was 
as far from my thoughts as to describe a cloud, or a wave, or a breeze. 
The thing has never been done successfully but once, and that Colley 
Gibber ; and if, in two or three instances, I have, unwarily, been led 
into the attempt ***** 
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EECOLLECTIONS OE EBENCH ACTOES. 

" The Players are come hither, my Lord." — Shakspsare. 
** Come like shadows, so depart.*' — Ibid. 

Madame Gayaudan, Fanny Bias, Bigottini, Talma, Mdllb. 
Desbrosses, Philippe, Gretbt, Gardel, Madame Duoazon, 

AND FrOGERE. 

The death of a great poet or a great painter, who has 
attained the plenitude of his power, and achieved his 
fame, is, perhaps, no very serious loss to the community. 
At the period of its occurrence it is acutely felt, because 
the EXTiN^OTiON^ or geiteus is the most pithy sermon that 
can be read to us upon the most serious of subjects ; and 
it is deeply deplored, because, had he who is taken from us 
existed longer, he might have bequeathed to us a richer 
legacy. But, like all calamities which are accompanied with 
iu*gent motives of consolation, it is soon forgotten. The 
painter survives in the beautiful creations of his pencil : 
the sublime musings or the witty conceptions of the poet 
are, to the world at large, the poet himself : and, except 
by those who in losing him are deprived of an agreeable 
acquaintance or a valued friend, the individual is not long 
remembered even in his own generation ; whilst, to the 
next, it becomes a matter of indifference, save only as a 
dry question of chronology, whether a Byron or a 
Lawrence adorned the nineteenth century or the fifteenth. 
Our enjoyment of "Hamlet;' " Childe Harold," "Don 
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Juan," or " The School for Scandal "—of the works of 
Titian or Vandyck, of Eeynolds or of Lawrence, is little, 
if at all, diminished by the consideration that their 
glorious authors are no longer amongst us ; the sum of 
human happiness dependant upon the pleasurable sensa- 
tions derivable from works of literature or art is not 
sensibly affected by that circumstance : the removal of 
the poet or the painter is, therefore, no very serious loss 
to the community. 

But the player, though standing lower in the scale of 
intellectual rank than either of these — though his fame 
be less extended and less durable than theirs — occasions 
a profounder and more lasting feeling of regret by his 
remoTal from his little sphere of action. It is true that 
this affects only his contemporaries ; but it exists as long 
as they exist, and to them his loss is irreparable. He 
himself —our long-cherished favourite, must, in his own 
proper person, appear before us ; when he is gone, all is 
gone : he can leave us nothing which may atone for bis 
absence: we acknowledge no substitute, and the very 
attempt to supply the place he has vacated is in most 
cases an aggravation of the loss. 

It seems to be the peculiar privilege of the actor* to 
maintain unalienable possession of our first impressions. 
It is not so with public performers in other departments. 
The reigning favourite of to-day may sing an air, per- 
form a concerto, or execute a pas seul, with greater or 

* By this is meant the great actor, the finished artist^ only — not 
the illiterate ranter or the vulgar buffoon, who, by his ignorance or 
abuse of the principles of his profession, degrades a fine art to the 
lerel of a sordid trad^, 

T 2 
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with less effect than the reigning favourite of twenty 
years ago ; and we can decide fairly upon their relative 
merits, for our judgment encounters no obstinate first 
impressions to grapple with — ^none, at most, which a very 
slight regard to justice will not overcome. With good 
cause on our side we may possibly prefer the next new 
Mandane to Mrs. Eillingtpn, and the next-imported 
opera-dancer to Angiolini or Parisot ; but whom do we, 
or ever can we, prefer to John Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, 
Mrs. Jordan, Miss O'Neill, Munden ! These names are 
intimately associated in our recollections with all that is 
grand, and dignified, and impassioned, and pathetic; 
with all that is joyous, or humorous, or grotesque, in 
the art of acting. Prom them it was we derived our 
first notions of a vast variety of dramatic characters, 
which, with all the weight and force of their genius, they 
stamped on our minds ; and, as the impress they be- 
stowed was the impress of truth, like truth it is im- 
moveable, immutable. We know one Cortolanus, one 
Zanga, and can never be forced to acknowledge any 
other. We have identified certain qualities of mipd, 
certain peculiarities of person, tone, and feature, with 
Constance and Lady MachethjYiMh. FeggydJi^ Miss Frue, 
with Belvidera and Mrs, SCaller, with Old Domton, and 
Meneniusj and NvpperJcin ; and our senses are no more 
capable of disengaging themselves from the impressions 
thus received, than of rejecting an obvious truth in 
favour of an obvious falsehood. But it is genius of the 
highest order only, genius like their's, that can thus 
enthral us. 

in making these remarks 'we we not forgetful of the 
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many eminent actors we still possess; nor must they 
take offence at the sighs we breathe when we consider 
the loss we have sustained by the death or retirement of 
their great predecessors. There are amongst them some 
who will occasion similar regrets — though far hence be 
that time ! — and others, a sort of posterity to themselves, 
who, having relinquished to the young aspirant their 
more juvenile parts, may even now enjoy the satisfaction 
of overhearing our lamentations at the change. Mrs. 
Oibbs, tiie liveliest and sauciest of Abigails, who, at 
something heyond Jtve-and-twenty, displays the buoyant 
hilarity of fifteen, can witness our vain repinings at the 
loss of Mary Thomherry ; and the excellent actor who 
has risen to the afflicting dignity of personating all the 
more-than-usually broken-hearted fathers, may some- 
times be gratified at hearing us lament that, for us, Bob 
JBCandy, Ollapod, and Pangloss, are no more.* No amends 
can be made us for the loss of our favourite actor ; it 
occasions a void in our pleasures never to be supplied. 
It is easy to put a substitute into his place ; but to us a 
Bubstitute is no more a compensation than would be the 
present of a baby from the Foundling Hospital to a 
father who had lost a favourite child. The object 
intended is never attained, and we quit the theatre with ' 
mingled feelings of disappointment, dissatisfaction, and 
sorrow. It may fairly be asserted, then, that the loss of 
a fine actor is a greater calamity to his contemporaries 
than that of either the poet or the painter. 

* This and the following pages were written in 1830, since 
when Mr. Pawcett (the actor here alluded to) has retlre.OL Ctovck. \.V^^ 
itage. 
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I have been led into these reflections bj taking np a 
small Yolume, entitled L'Annuaire JDramatique for 1818. 
It is a list (published annually) of the performers, &c., 
belonging to all the theatres of Paris. What a host of 
talent has the mimic world been deprived of, either by 
death or the warnings of time, in the few years only 
which have elapsed since then ! Not to mention many 
names, which, eminent as they are, may not be familiar 
to the twenty or thirty persons in all England who hare 
never paid a visit to Paris, and, confining my notice to 
such only as are well-known to us all, there was Eleury, 
who, in high comedy, for point, piquancy, anch finish, has 
never, perhaps, been excelled ; Talma ; Martin, a singer, 
of whom a Erench critic truly said, that he had only to 
open his mouth and the airs seemed to flow out of it 
ready made ; and Madame Gavaudan. 

Madame Gavaudan, as an actress, was humoroas, 
pathetic, arch, ndivey playful, ^et forte lay in the repre- 
sentation of young boys and country girls. Her person 
was small, and her manner and deportment were perfectly 
graceful. Her performances, though deeply studied, and 
finished with as much care as a miniature painting, never 
betrayed the slightest mark of labour or of art ; on the 
contrary, they were natural in the extreme, that is to 
say, they approached as near to nature as good taste in 
any department of fine art will allow. As a singer, her 
voice was not remarkable for extent, either in volume or 
compass, but it was sweet, and her intonation was correct 
— a quality for which few French singers deserve praise. 
She knew the exact limits of her powers, and never 
attempted to exceed t\iQm. "SUt ^^^Oki'^^ t» sing to 
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the heart rather than to the ear, and seldom did she miss 
her aim, She was, withal, an excellent musician ; and 
although such an opinion might startle a Erench critic, 
an admirer of -the deep roarings of Lais, or the screams 
of Madame Branchu, I hesitate not to declare that at 
that time Madame Gavaudau was the most delightful 
ainger in Erance. To enumerate the parts in which she 
excelled, both as actress and singer, would be needless, 
but those who have seen her in Margot (the original of 
Nell^ in " The Devil to Pay,") will remember that in 
that character she displayed, in combination, all the 
qualities she possessed. The most striking trait in this 
performance was, that Margot was rustic merely, not 
vulgar ; she was the wife of the cobbler of a little village, 
— not of a cobbler living in a cellar, or a back-garret in a 
town. This rare union of the excellent comic actress with 
the excellent singer, was without a parallel then, and 
there is no equivalent for it now. 

Then, in another department, there was Gardel, ballet- 
master at the great Opera, unequalled for his heroic and 
mythological ballets. And Mademoiselle Glotilde, who, 
for dignity and grandeur, was the very Juno of the 
theatre. And Fanny Bias, Terpsichore herself. And 
Mademoiselle Bigottini, whose eloquent pantomime was 
an universal language which would have been understood 
by any nation on earth; and who, when she danced, 
deceived you into a belief that dancing was an intellec- 
tual art. i* > 

At about the period in question (1818), my poor 

friend J , who shortly afterwards died on his way to 

Florence, was preparing, for publi(iatvoix^ t^Q ^xasbil 
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Yolumes of verses, whicli he called ^ Sambles in Hhyme." 
These were descriptions of the most remarkable objects 
in the French capital, and were gaj or serious as the 
subject might be. The appearance, however, of Moore's 
witty "Fudge Family" induced him to suppress his 
work ; but, as the following passages, though not the best 
in the collection, relate immediately to the two last- 
named artistes, I shall take the liberty to extract them 
from the original papers which he left in my possessioD. 
The first was almost extemporized at the Opera-Honse 
in the course of the performance of that realization of a 
poetic vision, Didelot's ballet of More et Zephifre, in 
which Fannv Bias was the Flora. 

** Gently, gently let me tread, 

For I stray on fairy ground, 
Thither by wanton Fancy led ! 

See those forms that glide around, 
Where the glistening fountain plays : 
Now they meet in busy maze ; 

Singly now they trip along ; 
Now in playful groups combining, 
Wreaths of luxuriant roses twining, 

Towards yon bloomy bower they throng. 
And She, the fairest of the train, 
Lightly skipping o'er the plain ! 
Scarce beneath her airy tread 
The daisy bows its tender head. 
Or, bending, it upsprings again, 
As if a breeze had swept the plain. 
Is it a being of the earth ? 
Or vision of poetic birth, 
Offspring of musings sweet and wild. 
Imagination's virj c\i\\d*, 
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Such as the soul of Maro savr, 

Or gay Anacreon loved to draw ? 

'Tis Flora, sure ! I know her now 

By the chaplet on her brow, 

And Zephyr lightly hovering o'er her, 

And the flowers that spring before her, 

And those, her nymphs, who, hand in hand, 

Near yon silvery carrent stand. 

Now she mingles with the throng — 

Mingled, bat not conceal 'd among ; 

For brighter charms, superior grace. 

Denote the goddess of the place/' 

The next is a fragmeut of a tribute to the genius of 
iidemoiselle Eigottini. 

)K * * « :|c * 

" Hark ! and whence that mournful strain ! 
It ceases !— now it breathes again I 
And who the maid with varying step advancing. 

Or wildly hurried, or as wildly slow ; 
Pallid her cheek, her eye alternate glancing 
The flash of madness — the pale beam of woe ? 
'Tis Nina, poor distracted maid ! 
Thus forlorn and sad she roves. 
Through the close and tangled groves, 
Seeking her lost lover's shade ! 
Still she speaks not, still mine ear. 

Bends to catch some plaintive sound. 
No word ! yet see ! the struggling tear 
Bursts from every eye around ! 
Words I — mark her action ! mark her speaking eye !— 

The voiceless eloquence her looks impart ! 
These speak, in accents that vain words defy. 
An universal language to the heart — 

Thy language, Nature ! Ye who see it, say ! 
Your tears and silence own Its XLTVtesv&\.<i^ %^vj\ 
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Child of the Graces ! Bigottini, these, 
These are the Triumphs of thy matchless art : 
At ODce to melt and captivate the heart — 

To awe the subject senses, and to please ; 

To bid the airy offspring of the Muse, 
That only in the Poet's mind has been, 
Start into life, and breathe upon the scene, 

Deck'd in Imagination's loveliest hues ;— 

To illustrate the Muses, and inspire ! 

For many a grace to thee the marble owes — 

For thee the Poet sings — the canvass glows ! — 

These are thy triumphs 1 " * * 

****** 

But Bigottini has quitted the theatre, and poor Fanny 
Bias the world ! 

And Talma, too, is gone ! 

I first became acquainted with that great actor on his 
visit to this country in 1817. He was then, assisted by 
Mademoiselle Q-eorges, giving a series of performances 
at the Opera Concert-rooms. These consisted of selec- 
tions of the most striking scenes from his most popular 
characters. Upon my telling him, in answer to his 
inquiry whether I had attended any of them, that I had 
not, he said, " Shall you be soon in France P" — " Yes, I 
think I shall." — " Then do not see me here ; wait till 
you shall come there. I am not in my proper frame 
here. 1 wish you should see me on my own theatre. 
Your English audience and me — we don't understand 
one another : the conventions of our stage are so different 
from your's, I don't know what they expect of me, and 
they don't understand what I do ; therefore, there is no 
entbuaiam, and that must be iox t\x!^ ^<dor. If he inspires 
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Ms audience,' he catches back the enthusiasm from them : 
if they are cold, he will be cold. Then I will tell you : 
many of them don't understand what I say, but come to 
me for the sake ot^ dandy ^ — He laughed as he said this, 
and appeared not a little pleased at the opportunity of 
using a word then much in vogue, but which he misap- 
plied ioT fashion. 

" Besides," he continued, " I give them only my best 
scenes, and that is disadvantageous to me.'' 

As I did not instantly perceive how showing himself 
at his best could be to his disadvantage, he explained : — 

" Why, you see, there is no contrast ; there is no light 
and shade; no repose. My scenes of passion, for 
example — they have no preparation for them, so they are 
abrupt and shocking." * 

" G ," said I, " with whom you are well acquainted, 

made a similar remark, the other evening, upon what I 
had called the unreadable parts of the Faradise Lost, 
' They would certainly be unreadable,' said he, * anywhere 
but where they are ; but there they serve as resting- 
places for the mind, which is often carried to the highest 
degree of excitement ; and were it not for those unread- 



* He used this word in its French sense : — simply as occasioning a 
shock— an untimely surprise. Tahna, as is well known, spoke 
English with great fluency and with considerable correctness ; with 
but a slight French accent, yet a strong French intonation. It was 
by this latter circumstance, together with his occasionally falling into 
minute French idioms, you detected that English was not his habitual 
language. Upon this occasion our conyersation was in English : and 
I haye endeayoured — and I think I may trust to the accuracy of my 
memory in this respect — to repeat his share Vn \t mV^ft q'^u^^t^^* 
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able parts, that glorious poem would, 'perliaps, be 
unreadable altogether.' " 

" Ha ! he said so ? Tou see I am right, then. It is 
the same thing in art and iu literature — there must be 
light and shade." 

Soon after this I had the gratification of seeing him 
on his own stage.f The play was Hamlet. I had pre- 
viously read the Prench tragedy, so that I was prepared 
for its extraordinary variations from, and its still more 
extraordinary inferiority to, our own. For regularity, 
and for compactness of construction, the play of Ducis 
deserves some praise; but in all other respects the 
French poet has altered, without ever once improving 
upon, his great original. To say nothing of the gentle 
Ophelia, who is here converted into something little 
better than a jealous termagant ; and of other personages, 
who, although they retain their respective stations in the 
drama, have undergone similar changes of character, 
Hamlet himself is shorn of all his finer qualities. He is 
not there the tender, the melancholy, the reflective, the 
philosophic, the paramountly humane ! 

Yet, though deficient in all that constitutes the charm 
and essence of the character, the Hamlet of the French 
stage was better fitted than the marvellous creation of 
Shakspeare to display the genius of Talraa. His province 
was the profound, the terrible, the sublime ; but he was 
not remarkable for tenderness, and gaiety and playfulness 
(qualities of our Hamlet) were utterly beyond his reach. 
The play, therefore, was well constructed for exhibiting 

• 
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what he could do, and for concealing w bat he could not ; 
and, had he selected any for the purpose of producing a 
powerful first impression, this would have been the one. 

His first entrance — his rush upon the stage, imagining 
he is followed by his father's ghost — was really terrific ! 
The wild cry, the staggering and uncertain step, the eyes 
distended, the open mouth, the wide-spread fingers, and 
hands vaguely waving in the air — it was altogether a 
representation of terror, mingled with horror, unequalled 
for force and truth. It needed the presence of no ghost 
to account for it ; it was manifest that nothing short of 
a supernatural vision could have occasioned it. He 
almost realized the effects enumerated by Sbakspeare's 
ghost as consequent upon his narrating the tale he could 
unfold to " ears of flesh and blood." 

Little, if at all inferior to this was his gradual recovery 
from his alarm on discovering himself to be in the 
presence of Norceste. 

In the Prench tragedy the ghost does not appear, but, 
whenever he is supposed to appear, you saw him in the 
actor's face. Por stage purposes this arrangement is 
certainly preferable to our own. In the reading of 
Hamlet the imagination receives no shock from the 
stage-direction — JSnter Ohost : — on the contrary, it is 
excited by it, and creates for itself a dim, vague shadow, 
from which the appalling words of the spectre seem to 
proceed. It is not so on the stage. An actor — like 
Talma — may terrify you by the display of his own terrors ; 
but the illusion is diminished, if not entirely destroyed, 
by/ the actual presence of some lusty gentleman (and 
such, by some odd fatality, is usually selected as the re^re- 
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sentatiye of "the buried majestj of Denmark,") who 
struts about in a pair of creaking boots, witb a rolling- 
pin in bis band. Considering tbe vast improyements 
whicb bave been made in scenic effects, it is not too much 
to desire tbat tbis evil should be remedied. That, bj 
the exercise of a very small portion of ingenuity it could 
be, can hardly be doubted ; and it is a pity when the 
talents of scene-painters and machinists are taxed to the 
uttermost in the getting-up of some worthless melodrame, 
or Easter pageant, that more is not done towards the 
illustration of Hamlet, Macbeth, the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, the Tempest, and other such plays, wherein 
supernatural or preternatural appearances occur. 

In the case of " Hamlet," I question the necessity of 
the Ghost being made to appear at all. Certainly, he 
must be heard; and this might, without great difficulty, 
be contrived. In the closet scene, for instance, no 
greater violence would be done to the imagination of the 
spectator in being made to suppose that Hamlet sees the 
Ghost, although it were invisible to the audience, than 
(as at present) that tbe Queen does not, when it actually 
appears on the stage. The palpable, matter-of-fact 
Ghost is the great blemish of our play, as acted; for 
his* appearance is subversive of theatrical illusion, and 



* I say hii, for I think of the Stage-Ghoat, md cannot, for the 
soul of me, commit the absurdity of bestowing upon him the ethereal 
it. The impression commonly produced by the part was lately^ 
exemplified with most amusing naivei^t in a compliment paid by a 
newspaper-critic to a deyer actor, who had condescended to perform 
it: "And the ghost, in the handi ol "VIt, ^ iiaftmon than 
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oBually excites sensations more nearly allied to the 
ludicrous than the sublime. The effect produced hj 
Talma's "Je le vois^^ — when he sees a something invisible 
to all but himself — was awful ; but that effect would have 
been considerably weakened, if not absolutely converted 
into the ridiculous, had his alarm been excited by the 
IxmA-fide apparition of a hog in armour. So great is the 
drawback upon the efforts of even the best English actor 
in all his scenes with what, as he is represented, may be 
called the Un-phantom, that it is at least worth an 
attempt to contrive some expedient by which his 
appearance might be suhdued, if not altogether dis- 
pensed with. 

But to return to Talma. On a line with his awful 
imaginings of the presence of the Ghost, might be placed 
his threats to Claudius, They were overwhelming — like 
thunder or a whirlwind ; and the actor (Desmousseaux) 
to whom they were addressed, forgetting, in their fearful 
reality, the play, the stage, the audience, seemed abso« 
lutely to quail beneath them. I have seen him produce 
a similar effect in li^ero. 

I once heard him in a moment of anger and indigna- 
tion — I mean in real life — utter three words, which, if 
so given on the stage, would have electrified the 
audience; for, as it was, they shook the nerves 
of a gens'd^arme, I was going with him to the 
Tkedire Frangais^ to see him act MtlJeland (in Sir Edward 

ttSoaUy gentlemanlike and respectable. '' Gentlemanlike and respect- 
able 1 Why, if it had occurred to any wag to lampoon the Cock-lane 
Ghost by describing it as being gentlemanlike and respectable, that 
Imposture oonld not have been carried ou foT d^l-«SL<^-lQit\.^ V^\a:%« 
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Mortimer), The shortest cut into the theatre was by the 
public entrance ; so he made his way through the crowd 
(I following him) till he reached the door. As the doon 
were not yet open to the public, the sentinel on duty, 
not knowing the tragedian, advanced with the usual word 
of order, ^ Ne passe pasP^ at the same time barring the 
way with his carbine. Talma, indignant at the inter- 
ruption, fell back one step, drew himself up to bis 
extremest height, struck his breast six or seyen times in 
rapid succession, and, his eyes flashing fire, he thundered 
out — "eTJ? suis Talma!" — with a long-continued em- 
phasis on the last syllable. The sentinel literally let his 
piece fall from bis hands, and drew back to the yery wall 
whilst we passed on. 

Tor scenes of the kind I haye described, he possessed 
many and peculiar advantages. 

Though not tall, be appeared to be what is termed 
well-knit — firm and muscular ; his head was large and 
broad, and set solidly upon a neck unusually thick ; his 
eye was quick, piercing, flashing, even fierce ; and his 
face altogether capable of expressing, in the highest 
degree, every variety of tragic passion, but more particu- 
larly rage and terror. Then his voice was deep, full, 
clear, round, and musical. It was this command of voice 
that enabled him to give such touching effect to his 
lamentation over the urn containing the ashes of his 
father (in " Hamlet"), a scene of the most profound 
pathetic. But he never suffered himself to be betrayed, 
by the acknowledged beauty of his voice, into mere 
unmeaning sing-song. His tones were beautiful, chiefly 
because they were fraught -^Wci ^^u^e and passion. Like 

Ik 
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Toung's and like John Kemble's (whose voice was in 
many respects defective), they were intellectual; and, 
like theirs, too, when they were most beautiful, they 
were most truly the reflex of his feelings and his under- 
itanding. He never had recourse to them as a cover 
to a feeble conception ; nor did he take refuge in empty 
-sound from inability to grapple with sense. These 
qualifications combined it was that rendered him super- 
eminent in such scenes as those I have noticed. 

One other point. I do not recollect ever to have 
heard a soliloquy (as a soliloquy) so well delivered as by 
him ; I allude particularly to the paraphrase on ** To be 
or not to be ! " He seemed to be totally unconscious of 
the presence of an audience. His air was that of fixed 
and intense thoughtfulness : his eyes were thinking, and 
his words appeared to drop involuntarily from his lips. 
It was thinking aloudr— no more. It has been said that, 
to deliver a soliloquy naturally, is one of the most 
difficult points in the art of acting : certainly it was con- 
quered by Talma. 

Yet, notwithstanding the general excellence of this 
performance, there were parts which forced upon, you 
the recollection of his own expression : *' There must be 
light and shade;" and, to confess the truth, the " shade" 
was deep and frequent. He was a tedious declaimer ; 
and there did occur speeches of a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty lines in length, which he delivered in one 
unvarying tone— and these were intolerably fatiguing. 
Some part of this fault might be charged upon the 
vicious construction of French tragedy, which delights in 
long declamatory tirades, and part upon the «iteru&l 

z 
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jingle of the rhyme; jet a considerable portion of it 
must certainly remain with the actor, who, although in a 
greater degree than any other French p^ormer b^ 
iKMuessed the art of disguising the monotony of the 
ibyme, he .was cold (I had almost said tame) unless when 
excited by a deep feeling or a powerful passion. 

Then, to an eye long and till lately accustomed to the 
noble presence of John Kemble — to his action and atti* 
tudes, peturesque, digoified, grand, sublime, as they 
were — Talma appeared inelegant, ungraceful, and some* 
times uncouth. But the gestures of the French, as of 
the more southern nations, even as accompaniments to 
conversation, are rapid and yiolent ; and much of that 
which had at first appeared to me uni^atural and un- 
graceful, partly perhaps because it was un-English, I 
grew reconciled to, in proportion as I became acquainted 
with its propriety and truth. Still, compared with his 
general excellence, these were but trifling blemishes ; for, 
in all the essentials of tragic acting, Talma was — in a 
word. Talma. 

I have unwarily been led into some notice of Talma in 
his professional character, although, for the reasons stated 
in my introductory remarks, I intended to abstain from 
so doing. My object was to relate a few traits of him 
in private life, and to this I proceed. 

Talma was amiable, cheerful, and unassuming. His 
Tnanners were singularly unaffected and simple : had you 
seen him for the first time, in private, you would not 
have recognized in him the great tragedian. At home 
you saw him in his dressing-gown and slippers — he left 
the buskin and toga at the theatre. 
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Bat, though cheerful, and sometimes even playful,* 
he did not premeditately set about being playful for the 
purpose of astonishing you, by letting you see how won- 
derfully a great tragic actor could unbend! He was 
Berer gay but from sheer gaiete de coeur, and then the 
merest trifle would serve to amuse him. 

Eor instance : at dinner, one day, instead of asking 
for the saliere (the salt-cellar, as I intended), I asked for 
the sellier. Talma burst out laughing, and said, '' Oh ! 
I knew that in England you eat the saddle of mutton, 
bat I did not know that you eat the saddler." This 
served him as a joke for the rest of the evening, and to 
everybody that came he introduced me as the Englishman 
who had come to Erance to eat up the saddlers — " Expres^ 
MemettTSy pour manger les selliers,*^ 

As instances of the almost childish simplicity of his 
manners. — I made him a present of Ayscough's Index to 
Shakspeare. The Erench had no work of a similar kind. 
For several days after the acquisition, this book was his 
plaything ; he was as pleased with it as a child would be 
with a new toy, and it was scarcely ever out of his hand. 
To every one who happened to pay him a visit he exhibited 
his treasure, at the same time explaining to them its uses, 
and requesting of them to suggest to him some word, of 
which he would boldly undertake to give them an example 
from Shakspeare. If he succeeded, he would triumphantly 
exclaim, " Ha ! — ^you see ! — eh ? Why have we not an 
Ayscough for Comeille ? I will have an Ayscough for 
Comeille." 

* When I said that he was deficient in playfulness and gaiety, 1 
meant on the sia^e only* 

z 2 
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If he foiled, he would pettishly throw the blame of the 
failure upon his friend, with, '' But, mj friend, what can 
you expect if you will propose to one an insignificant 
word P " In the absence of visitors he would, for the 
hundredth time in the day, apply to his lady, who was 
not quite as affluent in the quality of patience as Ghiadda : 
" JJlons, Caroline; encore un mot—^our la demierefaii;" 
to which the reply would be *'Fa; er^ fu nCetmuie* aoee 
ton Schakispere.^^ Seduced to his own resources, be 
would then pick words at random from a dictionazy, and 
afterwards seek them in his dear Ayscough. 

This Ayscough-mania lasted about a week. It was 
superseded by one of a more expensive oharaoter — the 
exhibition of an undoubted original portrait of Shakspeare 
(known as the Bellows-Shakspeare, from its being painted 
on one of the panels of an old pair of bellows) which he 
purchased, a dead bargain, for some thousands of francs, 
its real value beings — nothing^ 

One day he was introduced to the Chevalier Aude, who 
had lately returned to Paris after a very long absenca 
The chevalier was then a thin, tottering, grey-headed old 
gentleman of sixty. Talma appeared to be struck with 
the name. 

" Pray Monsieur le Chevalier" said he, " how is your 
son?" 

" I have no son, sir," was the answer. 

" Ah I how long has he been dead ? " 

'^ I never had a son," replied the chevalier. 

" That's very odd ! " continued Talma: "surely. I am 
not mistaken in the name P I perfectly well recollect 
acting (about thirty year^ ^o,u^ m^ ovkUet in my career) 
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in a piece which was written hj a Chevalier Aude — a fine 
tall, handsome young fellow of about thirty — and you are 
not his father ? " 

** Ah ! my dear Monsieur Talma," said the chevalier, 
with a sigh, '^ I am that identical fine, tall, handsome 
young fellow of thirty years ago." 

^ Pardi ! " exclaimed the tragedian ; '' those villanous 
thirty years that have intervened ! I never thought of 
taking them into the account." 

Though not a vain man, he entertained a fair notion of 
his own value. He was not displeased with well-merited 

4 

praise ; biit more than he loved that he despised flattery. 
He instantly distinguished one from the other. He had 
been acting (Edipe — a character in which he was impres- 
aire, grand, and terrible, throughout. At the conclusion 
of the performance, several persons visited him in his 
dressing-room. In reply to some fair compliment paid 
him, he quietly said, *' Oui,je suis content de mot J* A 
person present, after indulging in much wild panegyric, 
concluded with a phrase of Erench magniloquence — 
** After this you have but one triumph more to achieve to 
render you immortal — play comedy." Talma somewhat 
angrily exclaimed, " Ah t — Bah t " And, turning to me, 
he said in English, '' Some of these people make me sick 
— they would flatter me to death." 

None but a man of true genius would have dared to 
mention himself in the manner he once did. A merely 
vain man, or a pretender, would have insinitated as much, 
but in a roundabout, shuffing way. Speaking of the 
relative difficulties of tragic and of comic acting, he gave 
it as his opinion^ that tragedy required dee^^ ^Wd^^^^s^ 
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well as more extensive qualifications in tbe actoi 
aproof of it/' he added, ''see how many fine comi 
we can name, whilst we can only cite four grea 
dians " (and he counted on his fingers) — " H n 
Le Kain — La Bive — 8t. FHx — et moi.^* 

He here criticism with extreme complacency, | 
it appeared to be dictated by good sense and justi 
I have seen him more ruffled at being told thai 
made a mistake at a game of dominoes (a favourii 
ation of his), or that he had missed a coup at 
(although from the shortness of his sight he coulc 
see his ball at three feet distance from him), tl 
severe examination of one of his most imporfci 
formances. 

But the attacks of ignorance and pretensioi 
sometimes annoy him beyond his power of conceii 
vexation. 

His performance of Sylla, in M. Jouy's tragedy 
name, drew forth a profusion of critiques. The 
papers were mostly hostile to him, and, for one 
amongst others, because it was thought that, in i 
his head for the character, he had endeavoi 
improve the resemblance he was said to bear tc 
leon ; when the fact was, he had adopted for hii 
rity the well-known bust of Sylla himself. Th< 
blance, therefore, though certainly it was striki 
purely accidental. 

After reading one of those papers — a tii 
ignorance aud vulgar malevolence — he crumple 
in his hand, and, dashing it violently on the groui 
rent to his anger mtetm^ot\&xi\3kSvx'Q3L^fis^^i^« 1 
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-— — expressed her astonisbment at his being so irritated 
by the scribble of what she designated un iynorani 
rmfareS. 

" Justement c^eH pour eela ! " exclaimed Talma ; " ^ue 
Von soit eclahousse par un cheval, a Za honne heure; mats 

par un dne ! " — " To be bespattered with mud by 

a horse^ so be it; but by an ass ! Didn't old 

Gteoffroy* attack me, all through his life, three hundred 
and sixty-five times in every year ? and was I angry with 
him? But he was something, at least." A French 
idiom — " mats lui ! — &dtait quelque chose, au moins.** 

After I had seen him play Hamlet, he was desirous that 
I should tell him what I thought of him in comparison 
with John Kemble in the same character. The styles of 
these two great actors were as different from each other 
as the characters of the two Hamlets : so it was scarcely 
possible to draw a comparison between them. Perhaps 
the question could never strictly have been, which actor 
do you prefer ? but, rather, which style of acting? This 
I told him ; and added that, if they could change places, 
I thought they would both be, in some respects, gainers: 
—that the quiet dignity of the French tragedy would be 
favourable to the display of some of the qualities of 

*. Many years editor of the Journal des Dibata. He was a man of 
deep and extensiTe learning, and a profound critic : but, being as firmly- 
attached to the old school of acting as of literature, he was not 
generally favourable to Talma, whom he considered somewhat in the 
light of an innovator — as happily he was. Besides reforming, in a 
considerable degree, the French system of declamation. Talma operated 
the same reform in the costume of the French as did John Kemble in 
that of the English stage. 
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Kemble, while the turbulent passions of ours would 
afford greater opportunities to him (Talma). 

'^ Ah ! '' said he, with something between a groan and 
a sigh^ " that is what I want — ^the stiff rules and the 
coldness of the French drama cramp me — ^I have not 

room to throw myself out in it is an ungrateful 

theatre [for drama] to me — I do all I can for it ; it does 
little for me. Yes, I ought to have been an English 
actor ; I want the liberty of your English stage, and to 
luiter — lutter — how do you say it ? " (Impatiently.) 

" To wrestle." 

" Yes, to wrestle— I want to wrestle with Shakspeare." 

In the course of the same conversation he took credit 
for the superior decency of their stage, and said that a 
Erench audience would not tolerate the introduction of 
Ophelia's coffin. 

" Yet," said I, " you bring on the urn supposed to 
contain the ashes of your father. I admit that an um 
is a more picturesque object than " 

" No, that is not the reason : the coffin is supposed to 
contain a dead body, which is shocking." 

" So is your um : the only real difference is that the 
body is burnt — roasted — ; but you Erench people cook 
everything." 

He considered for a few moments ; then laughed, and 
said, " You were right at first ; the um is a more pie- ' 
turesque object." 

He was singularly free and unaffected in giving his 

opinion, when asked for, of other actors. If that opinion 

happened to be adverse to the party in question^ he 

would deliver it frankly. "ELbixer^^T q^tl ^xxs;^ oooacions 
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assumed a tone of mock liberality, '' damning with faint 
praise." As his transcendent tdlents placed him above 
the suspicion of envy or jealousy he could afford to 
speak out, and he did so. On the other hand, he was 
the first and the most ardent to encourage a promising 
genius. 

Being one night at the Gaiete (one of the minor 
theatres), he saw an actor of the name of Lafargue in 
some part in which he displayed considerable ability. 
Unwilling to trust to a first impression, he went again 
to see him in some other performance ; andf being con- 
firmed in the favourable opinion he had formed of him, 
he instantly procured his removal to a prominent station 
at the second French theatre, then a sort of stepping- 
stone to the first. Many traits of this nature might be 
related of him. 

- Apropos of the minor theatres : there was at the 
AnMgu a man of the name of (I think) Er^noy, a melo- 
drame-actorj so confirmed an imitator of Talma that he 
had acquired the title of " the Talma of the Boulevard." 
This man's imitation of his great prototype was, in sober 
seriousness, what little Simmons's imitation of Kemble 
in Coriolanus was, in jest : that is to say, it was irre- 
sistibly droll. It is certain'^ he considered himself as 
equal to Talma, if not, in some respects, superior ; for 
at the Thedtre Frangais he has been heard to express his 
approbation of him in such terms as — " Good — good — 
f)erff good ! " or, " There ; that is as I wish him to be ; he 
has pleased me to-night." Speaking of him, Talma said, 
" If it were not for Potior, I should say that that man 
amuses me move than any actor ia Pans. %^ \^ ^\S^^^ 
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ME — {(Test vn petit m<n) : when I see him, it is like 
looking at myself in a crooked mirror — ^I see all my 
features, but I see them distorted. But, the devil take 
him ! he puzzles me ; for he makes me think that, unless 
I am a very fine actor, I must be altogether detestable." 

He was a great admirer of Potier, and went more 
frequently to the Varietes, where Potier, at that time, 
was in high force, than he did to any other theatre. 

" Potier," he once said, " is not a man, but a laugh : 
you look at his face, and laugh : you look at his legs, and 
laugh : he speaks or is silent — you laugh : he is angry or 
pleased, merry or sad — you laugh, laugh, laugh ! " 

Of John Kemble,* as a man, he always spoke in terms 
of affection — of unqualified respect for, and admiration of, 
him as an actor. He entertained a higl\ opinion, too, of 
some points in Kean's acting. But his praises of Miss 
O'Neill were boundless. Certainly, the Frencli stage 
could produce nothing at all comparable with her for 
sensibility, tenderness, and pathos — it possessed nothing 



* The following anecdote of John Kemble is characteristic: — A 
few evenings before he quitted Paris, on his way to Lausanne, be was 
one of a large party at Talma's house. Garat, the celebrated singer, 
then in his decline, was present. To please Kemble he was prevailed 
upon to sing. When he had concluded. Talma, approaching Kemble, 
said, ''My dear Kemble, has he not still a very beautiful veioe? 
charming ? sweet, eh ? " — ** Yes,*' replied Kemble, '* he has indeed; 
it is wonderfully mellow.'' — ** Ah ! — yes, it is — as we say mielleux," 
After the lapse of a full quarter of an hour, Kemble called Talma 
towards him, and, taking a huge pinch of snuff, said : '• My dear 
Talma, I have been thinking of that : / said ' mellow,' you said 
' miellevx: ' but we meant l\\e ««Lm^ iVxti^," 
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80 exquisitely feminine. The phrase currently attributed 
to him respecting that accomplished actress, that '* she 
had tears in her voice/' he might have applied to her, but 
it was not his own ; it had been used as the affected com- 
pliment to Mademoiselle Duchesnois for years before. 
Tet it was more justly said of Miss O'Neill ; for " the 
tears in the voice" of Mademoiselle Duchesnois were 
nothing more than a continual whine. But there was 
no similarity between these actresses. The fine qualities 
of the latter, which were few, were rather Siddonian ; 

besides which, her person was The only safe method 

of getting over this ground will be by saying that 
Mademoiselle Duchesnois was prodigiously — unlike Miss 
O'Neill. If, as Talma said of her, and of her great rival, 
Mademoiselle Georges, that to form a fine actress both 
must be compounded into one ; it might be said that, to 
form a SLDnoKS, he himself must have been thrown into 
the crucible along with them. 

It has been frequently said that Madame Pasta had 
received instructions from him. This is not true, in the 
sense intended to be implied. That Madame Pasta 
had deeply studied him there can be little doubt ; and 
those who have seen that eminent artist in Medea may 
form a tolerably good notion of what Talma was. Her 
acting, both for style and quality, approaches more 
nearly to his than any I ever saw. But she never 
received lessons from him. The first time he ever saw 
her perform was at the Italian Theatre in Paris, and 
upon that occasion I had the pleasure of accompanying 
him. The opera was " Tancredi." In the early part of 
the piece, Tancredi (Madame Pasta) h^ia «k lo\^% s^^Rswi 
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with Amendide^ dnring which the p^ormer has gearcely 
anything to 9aif, Tahna was deeply attentife ; and, in a 
reply to an expression of dissatis&ction uttered by a 
lady who was with him, he said somewhat sharply, 
^' Elle eeoute hien^ au mains" 

However odd it may seem, to listen well is no slight 
qualification in an actor, as may be proved by its rarity. 
At the conclusion of the performance, he exclaimed, 
'^ Allans, tmla une diablesse qui ira lain." 

I shall conclude this paper by giving a copy of one 
of his English letters, the first, I believe, that has ever 
appeared in print. Yet I give it, not so much as a 
specimen of his English, as because it is characteristic. 
The few errors in the original are here retained. 

« Paris, April Uh, 1819. 

" Mt deau Sie, — ^I have received your letter and I 
. answer you by return of post. The two works you men- 
tion are exactly those I wish to have* (they are in 8vo.). 
I will take the three guineas print of the Kembles' 
family. I return you many thanks for your kind offers. 
My wife would like to have two or three morning 
gowns of fancy muslin at a moderate, price, say, from 
twenty to thirty shillings a-piece ; but those kind of 
bargains are not under your cognizance, and I suppose 
you are a better smuggler than a buyer. Perhaps 

Mrs. would be so kind as to make that purchase. 

it will take very little place, for you can put the whole in 



* DouviUe's French and English Grammar. 
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your shirt or in your hat. besides you have learnt me 
Bot to have the least doubt of your abilities in that line 
of trade.* If you quit London in a fortnight you will 
not find me here at your arrival, for I set off to-morrow 
to pay a Visit to my Subjects of the South and levy my 
usual tribute, you will be so kind as to keep the objects 
you will briDg over for me, till my return in Paris which 
will be about the middle of June. Pray our kind remem- 
brance to Mr. and Mrs. and to all those who have 

not forgot me. 

" Believe me, my dear Sir, 

" Tour sincere friend 

" Talma. 
'' Buede JSivoli, M. 14." 

" N.B. In case you make the purchase of the gowns, 
you must take two yards more than ordinary for each, my 
wife not being of small dimension in length and breadth ; 
besides our french women are partial to trimmings, fur- 
belows, flounces, and I don't know what." 

In the comic acting of the Prench there are decrees ; 
and something much below supreme excellence may be 
capable of affording considerable pleasure. In their 
tragic acting, there are none : there, it is all or nothing : 
mediocrity — even though it be "the perfection of 
mediocrity " — ^is positively insupportable. The death of 

* I had succeeded in conveying a silk gown from him to his sister 
in England. 
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Talma was fatal to Trench tragedy. At the event, 
Melpomene wept with deep, yet rational grief; for 
it lefb her without consolation, since it left her without 
hope. 



" Theatre Royal de V Op^ra-Comique, 
** Au Benefice de 
** MADEMOISELLE DESBROSSES 
** Aprh 47 ans de service / " 



It is now (1830) eight or nine years since this extra- 
ordinary announcement appeared, and the lady is still 
extant. I saw her acting, with unabated spirit, in 1826, 
when she had been upwards of half a century before the 
public ! It was not until a few months ago that she 
retired from the stage. 

The professional career of Mdlle. Desbrosses, whilst it 
furnishes a remarkable instance of theatrical longevity, 
is curious also in another respect. It commenced long 
before, was coeval with, and endured beyond, a period 
singular in the history of the world. She had frequently 
contributed to the amusement of Louis XVI. and 
Marie- Antoinette, and performed in the court entertain- 
ments given upon the occasion of the accession to the 
throne of those unfortunate personages nineteen years 
PHioii to their execution in 1793 ! She had acted in the 
presence of Eobespierre and the other sanguinary heroes 
of the Eeign of Terror*, B\i^ W3iT^Qi^\N^^\Xvft^\^\5Ld.vta of 
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fiaonaparte-CoDsul, and joined in tho court-plays in 
celebration of the coronation of Napoleon-Emperor, and 
of his marriage with Marie-Louise ; still quietly pursu- 
ing her professional avocations, ]she had witnessed the 
restoration of the house of her earliest master, and again 
been called upon to entertain a Bourbon, in the person 
of Louis XVIII. ; and, having lived through these won- 
derful changes, she is now the pensioned servant of the 
second of the restored dynasty ! 

Consider the length of its duration, the memorable 
events with which it was in some degree connected, and 
in the inextinguishable interest attached to the names of 
the greater number of the persons for whose entertain- 
ment it was from time to time engaged : — and it may be 
affirmed that no performer living, or that ever lived, 
could boast of a career so remarkable as that of Mdlle. 
Desbrosses. 

As an actress, this lady was not sufficiently distin- 
guished to warrant an extended notice of her in this 
place : I introduce her chiefly as a specimen of theatrical 
virtu,* The characters she played were the duennas, 
the old country-women,t the antiquated auuts, and others 



* Should the printer choose to add even one single letter to this 
trOrd, 1 warn him that he must do so upon his own responsibility. 

t The first part I saw her perform was that of an old servant at a 
Irillage inn, in Gretry's opera, ** Les M^jprises par Resemblance,** 
She comes on the stage, and, suddenly meeting a person who bears a 
jfesemblance to her master's son, so striking as to perplex her pro- 
Tincial senses, she sings her astonishment in these words : — 
*' Mon Dieu ! Mon Dieu ! Mon Dieu ! 
Mon Dieu I Mon Dieu I Mon Dk\i V* 
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of the same age and caat, to wbieh aihe sneoeeded upon 
the retirement of Madame Gonthier. The latter I nerer 
saw ; hat, if she furlj deserved the praises layiahed on 
her by the French critics — if she was really as sapeiun 
in talent to her successor as her encomiasts would maintain 
(for Mdlle. Desbrosses, though not excellent, was by no 
means a bad actress), she could have been nothing loBS 
than a Mbs. Datenfobt. 

Philippe — the original Bichard in GretEy*)^ opm^ 
Hichard Cceur-de-Lian.* 

I met with him at the Tillage of ^aint-Martin, in 
Normandy, where he was then Uving (1819). He wa8 
nearly eighty years of age ; yet his appearance sufficiently 
confirmed the reputation he had formerly enjoyed of being 
one of the handsomest men of his time. He was tall, 
robust, and perfectly upright; and so active (notwith- 
standing the gout, which was just then coquetting with 
him), that I found him in the fields busily engaged in 
snaring birds. He had lately married a young wife— 
(for as he spoke of the lady as " Madame mon epoute" it 
was impossible there could have been any lapse or infor- 
mality in the ceremony) — and was gaily looking forward 
to the plagues and pleasures of paternity. 

The use of the Sacred Name, as an exclamation, is so common in 
French conversation (the very children lisping it in their little fits of 
impatience), as positively to smother one's sense of its impropriety ; 
yet I mast confess that, upgn the occasion in question, my unlieetued 
organ was somewhat shocked at hearing it sung to a comic tone, 
forty or fifty times, without the intervention of another word. 




* Fast vTco^VLCfc^i'm Vl%^. 
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Philippe, at one period of his life, had enjoyed a 
ihttering, though somewhat dangerous, celebrity; his 
Tisits to the ^etit Trianon, the favourite retreat of the 
Queen, being of too frequent occurrence to pass without 
ezeiting malicious observation. Indeed, it was hinted in 
the scandalous chronicle, and, if I am not greatly mis- 
taken, it formed one of the accusations broadly urged 
against Marie Antoinette, that the numerous attendances 
of the player at Trianon were for a less innocent purpose 
tiian merely to assist in the preparation of the private 
theatricals at that rural palace. To prove, or to disprove 
the charge, would now be scarcely possible ; but a trifling 
anecdote which I will relate would induce one to dis- 
credit it altogether. 

One morning I called upon him at his cottage. After 
a little conversation upon ordinary topics, he abruptly 
adverted to the French Eevolution ; and, presently rising 
from his seat, he opened a little drawer in his escritoire, 
and took from it a miniature portrait which had been 
abstracted from its setting. 

"Do you know who this was ? " said he. 
K « Yes, the late Queen." 

"No doubt you have heard something about that 
affair ? " 

There was no great difficulty in guessing at what affair 
he alluded to; so, without hesitation, I replied that 
I bad. 

Now, when an affair of gallantry, of which he was, or 
of which he would fain have it believed he was the hero, 
happens to be the question— of all earthly coxcombs, a 
French coxcomb ia, beyond all manner ot com^^tv&ot^^^'^ 

2 A 
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most aooompliahedy the most profound, the most imper- 
turbable; and Philippe, npon the present ooeasioii, 
maintained, with exemplary devotion, the claim of his 
ooantrymen to that distinction.* 

He continued : ^ This portrait was presented to me— < 
it was then set in brilliants — hj the divine original! 
Oh, my Gt)d ! when I recall to my mind all that — ■ I 
But don't believe anything you may have heard about 
US. Her Majesty presented me with this in token of her 
approbation of me in my professional character — nothing 
more ; and whatever may be told you,- don't jou be 
wicked enough to think anything to the contrary." 

The latter portion of this sentence he uttered with a 
particular emphasis upon each word of it ; drawing him- 
self up at the same time, and accompanying his abne- 
gation with a smile, which clearly indicated the sense in 
which, whether true or false, he wished it to be taken. 

* The richest piece of coxcombry I ever witnessed was displajed at 
a soiree in Paris. A young French officer was leaning over the chair 
of a newly-married lady, talking to her with considerable asadolty 
and earnestness, whilst the lady's hnsband (by many years her senior] 
was at a little distance from them, engaged at 4cart4, It wai easf 
to read in the lady's countenance that she was but little iotercsted in 
anything the fop might be saying to her ; but he,, perceiving that hia 
attention had excited the jealous notice of the husband, persisted in 
addressing her. No sooner was the game ended than Monsieur le 
Mart rose from bis seat, walked towards his lady, and deUberatdiy led 
her to the other side of the room. The young officer, with tfat 
utmost coolness, turned towards a looking-^ass; and, just drawing 
his fingers through his hair, adjusting his cravat, and (with an air of 
9uffi8ance which none so well as a Frenchman can assume) eyeing hii 
*Tquisite reflection in the mirror, he negligently muttered — " J^aimi 
' desjaloujp, mot**' 
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Not only as having himself being an eminent actor, 
was Philippe a desirable acquaintance to any one 
interested in theatrical history ; but also as he had been 
the contemporary of most of those whose names have 
been rendered familiar to us by G-rimm and other me- 
inoip*writerB of the time. Living in a secluded village,* 
he was delighted to meet with any one with whom he 
ooold talk upon his favourite subjects — music and the 
drama ; and his memory being clear and his manner 
vivacious, he would " fight his battles o*er again " with 
all the energy %i youth. 

An old man of celebrity, separated, as it were, by a 
long series of years from the period in which he earned 
his fame, be he politician or player, poet or soldier, 
seems like a link between the living and the dead ; and 
one cannot converse with such a person (not having 
known him in those days) without a sensation bordering 
on that which one might be supposed to experience 
should some historical character rise from the grave to 
gratify one's own special curiosity. The name of La 
Eayette, for instance, figured in the lessons in history 
received by many of us in our earliest youth; it was 
connected with events which, even then, were long gone 
bj and had become historical ; think of that — and then 

* In his immediate neighbourhood resided Nivclon (formerly a 
Mlelirated dancer), the mention of whose name may probably reyive 
leoolleotions of the pleasures of their early days in those who 
Mmember the Opera (in London) in the blessed times *'when 
Venof wore a hoop and flowers, like a lady of quality as she is ; and 
i^K>Uo a pink «atin jacket, and a powdered wig, as a gentleman 
ought to do/' 

2 A 2 
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— behold the identical man ! Thus, I saw Philippe find 
I thought of Sterne ; and of his visit to the Opir9, 
Comique ; and of the French oflBcer and the tall Gkrman ; 
and of the scene with the beggar in the long dark entry 
— for the theatre at which Philippe had acted (many 
years ago demolished) was that which was visited by 
Torick — and, from even this slight connection with one 
of our own long-departed worthies, additional interest 
attached to him.* * * 

Philippe abounded in anecdotes of the literary men 
and artists of his time. But he of whom he spoke most 
frequently, and whom he most delighted to honoar, was 
Gretry, certainly the most exquisite melodist, the most 
natural and intellectual* composer France had hitherto 
produced. 

He related to me an anecdote connected with the pro* 
duction of " Eichard Cceur de Lion," the most popular 
of Gretry's works ; and as that opera is well known in 
this country]^ (and, indeed, I believe it is the only one of 
the same composer known at all), I may venture to repeat 
it here. 

Gretry was anxious to infuse into the celebrated 
romance (by the singing of which Blondel makes his 
vicinity to the Castle known to the royal prisoner) the 
antique spirit of the music of the Troubadours, to fashion 

* This epithet is used without reference to the queitioti of the 
intellictuality of music (as an art). Nothing more is intended by it 
than that the music of Gretry accomplished the object of conveying} 
or of assisting, ideaSf more frequently and distinctly than that of any 

other French composer, liv "^tool oi \>aaa, xkNmecous examples from 

his works might be cited. 
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it to the character of the time of the Crusades, and he 
lucceeded. But this one little melody, so remarkable 
for its apparent ease and simplicity, and almost unrivalled 
£ar tenderness and pathos, was the result of extraordinary 
labour ; it was upwards of a month in hand, and cost 
the composer more time and thought than nearly all the 
rest of the opera taken together ! " Your easy writing 's 
d — d hard reading ; " and, as a corollary to this assertion, 
it may be remarked that few, when they praise a passage 
m a work of literature or of art, for its ease, reflect upon 
the intense study by which such an eflect may have been 
aehieyed. 

G-retry, in this instance, was heartily seconded by his 
performers. The situation alluded to was, at that time, 
new to the stage. The scene was so contrived that, 
although both JRUshard and Blondel were visible to the 
audience, they were unseen by each other; hence the 
arrangement of what is technically termed the " by-play" 
between the actors was difficult ; and Philippe assured 
me that, independently of the general rehearsals, which 
were numerous, he and Clairval (the Blondel) remained 
in the theatre sixteen days successively — after the other 
performers had left it — practising various modes of exe- 
cuting this one scene, till they had perfectly satisfied 
themselves as to which would be the most effective. 
This labour was not without its reward; the extra- 
ordinary sensation excited by the performance has been 
recorded by the critics of the time, and alluded to by 
Grfetry himself in his Memoirs. 

It has always appeared to me that the French actors, 
even of the present timSj are well 8t\x4\e9L m >iJci^\t 'Wiv 
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ness.* Everything is prepared; not the most trifling 
point is left to chance ; besides which, although each 
does his best, thej seem to act less for individual display 
than for general effect ; and to these circumstances, pei^ 
haps, rather than to any real superiority in the French 
actors, as compared with some of our own, may be attri- 
buted the superior effect of their performances.t 

Philippe, however (whom, shortly after my meeting 
with him at St. Martin, I saw at Paris), thought that 
the same care was not then bestowed upon the '' getting- 
up " of pieces as in liis days. 

The last time I ever met him was one evening after he 
had been amusing himself at a rehearsal at the Comic 
Opera. " Ah ! it was no longer the same thing ! It was 
pretty well, but he had detected negligences which, in 

his time No matter; there was no help for it; 

acting was less an art than formerly ; it was becoming a 
trade." This might have been partly true; but it was 
in part to be attributed to the querulousness of age, and 

I* I do not mean merely that they are perfect in their words ; jfoff 
as Talma once replied to a question of mine upon that point—'* How ! 
perfect in what he has to say ! A French actor would no more dare 
to show himself before his audience imperfect in what he has to deliYcr, 
than to appear before them drunk ! '^ 

f I had the gratification of being with Mr. Kemble in the orchestra 
of the Th^&tre Fran9ais, at the last theatrical performance which that 
great actor ever witnessed. The comedy of La Filh d*Htmnenr 
was played by Mademoiselle Mars and the ^ite of the company. At 
the conclusion of the performance I said, ** This is fine acting, is it 
not, sir ? " — ** Yes,'* he replied, " it is very fine acting, hut I have 
seen as fine ; though 'tis very long since I saw a play alioyether so 
well acted," 
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to the uatund partiality of an old man to the bygone 
time. The generality of Erench actors, for the study 
they bestow on their profession, still deserve to be ranked 
as artists. Poor Philippe ! his earthly engagement ia 
cancelled. 



G-ABDBX. — Since, to use a French idiom, this name 
has acquired a renown altogether European, it were 
needless to explain that it is the property of the inventor 
of the exquisite ballads of "Psyche," "Telemaque," 
'* Proserpine," " Paul et Virginia," " Le Jugement de 
Paris," and many others, most of which are familiar to 
a London audience, and all of them remarkable for their 
elegant taste and classic purity. In addition to the 
reputation he enjoys as author of these charming works, 
he is remembered as a first-rate dancer, at a period when 
(in Prance, at least) dancing was considered a first-rate 
art. He had the honour of attending, professionally, 
George IV., when Prince of Wales (an honour of which 
he was not a little proud), and of teaching him — and he 
lays particular stress on this point — the menuet de la 
eour, which the prince performed with surpassing 
grace. 

*^ In what essential particular, Monsieur Gardel, iloes 
the present style of dancing differ from that of the old 
school P " 

It is about eight years since I asked him this ques- 
tion ;* were the same question proposed to him now, his 
answer, I apprehend, would be even less favourable to 
the existing manufacturers of pirouettes and entrechats, 

* This paper was written in 1830. 
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He replied : " Formerly we had th^ree distinct styles 
— ^the serious, the comic, and the demUearctcterey — ^now 
they are all confounded into one, and that one is faulty. 
With the exception of— [here he cited four or five names, 
amongst which were those of Albert, Mademoiselle 
Bigottini, and Eanny Bias]. — With these exceptions, our 
dancers seem to think that the perfection of the art con- 
sists in pirouettes and totMrs de force. This is jumping ; 
which is to dandrig what a melodrama of the Boulevard 
is to a tragedy of Eacine. To dance well requires not 
only the exercise of the legs, but the body, the arms, the 
head, must dance ; ay, the inside of the head as well as 
the outside. Your jumpers (sauteurs) may do very well 
without brains, but, to become an accomplished dancer, a 
little of that commodity is requisite.'' 

But, truly, that is a commodity in which dancers do 
not abound. Yestris the G-reat possessed but little, and 
Yestris the Greater, still less : and, since the deficiency 
cannot, in so great a number of cases as exist, be attri- 
buted to original mal-organization — for dancers do not 
come pirouetting into the world — I shall ask leave to 
account for it by a short and simple theory of my own. 
It is this : that, by incessant jumping and hopping, and 
skipping and twirling, the seat of intellect is shaken 
down from the head into the heels ; and there, under- 
going certain changes, its produce, which otherwise would 
have taken the form of wit, sense, judgment, and so forth, 
is given out in petits hattements, entrechats, and coups 
d^ aplomb. There ! and if Diderot were alive again, I 
vroald defy him to disprove it. 
Bat what of Noverre, N^\iO\^o\.^«t^^^«t\si^^Y^c«wilL 
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Eaoyclopa^ia on the History of Dancing, and was, 
besides, a correspondent of Voltaire's P Of Gardel him- 
self P Deshayes too P and D'Egville, who has preserved, 
in their proper case, as sound a set of brains as any in 
EoglfMidP True. But they are striking exceptions — 
(they are composers^ too) — and the rule is not affected 
by these. And, indeed, the Erench themselves, who 
must be allowed to have enjoyed peculiar opportunities 
for observation, have summed up their notions on the 
subject in a phrase which has become proverbial : for, 
when they would say that such a one is uncommonly 
stupid, or a greater fool than any one has a right to be, 
the expression is " // est hete comme un danseur,^^ As 
foe my ingenious theoryy should it be found incapable 
of standing alone, it may be propped up with this fact : 
that very many of the professors of the pleasing art are 
the ofispring of persons of the lowest condition — the 
children of house-porters, washerwomen, &c. — and are, 
&om a tender age, kept closely at a laborious exercise, to 
the neglect (sometimes) of the very rudiments of mental 
education.* 

* M. Gardel having once forgotten an appointment at the Opera 
with a celebrated dancer, he received from her a note intended simply 
to acquaint him with her own ponctuality— that she had been to the 
theatre to meet him. Owing to a slight error in orthography, and a 
contempt for the dignity of capitals, it appeared in the following 

eqaivocalform: — ** Mademoiselle A y est Venus pour Monsieur 

Gordeir* 

As a pendant to this, I will place a specimen of the unaffected 
impudence of a dancer. A young lady had just made a tolerably 
successful debut at the Academie-Royale, where she was dancing for 
ahoat Mir/ypounds a year (700 francs) . Aa a tnwA oi '^ ."^ ^Xx»%x 
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The French are not to be compared with the English 
for their management of, or their dexterity in, field 
sports : yet are they fond of sporting — after a fashion oi 
their own. 

I had been passing the day with Gardel. A&er 
dinner — ^it being a fine summer's evening — "Come," 
said he, " let us go a^shooting." Though not a very 
expert marksman, I assented to the proposal, yet won- 
dering at the time of day selected for such an amusement ; 
and still more as to whereabout any good shooting was 
to be had in the ancient city of Paris ! I was not long 
in doubt ; for, hats and guns being brought, Monsieur 
Gardel (accompanied by Madame and another lady, and 
followed by two gentlemen and myself) led the way into 
his own garden — a tolerably spacious one — at the back 
of his house. There stood not chairs jplaced in a line. 
We took our seats (the ladies attending as spectators), 
and sat gravely popping at the sparrows for a good hour, 
much more, I believe, to their alarm than their injury. 
The sports ended, our talented host went to the Opera 
to superintend the performance of one of his own 
delightful ballets. 

If I thought this slight notice of a man eminent in 
his way required an apology, I should seek it in the 
opportunity it has afibrded me of recording his opinion 
of a style which is evidently leading to the destruction of 
an agreeable art — an opinion which, proceeding from 

I proposed to her an engagement for London. ** I will tdl yon,'' 
said she ; ** I Aave jast refused 8,000 francs from Bordeaux : I haye 
been offered 20,000 to go to Ka^left *. propose to me something worth 
acceptiDg, and we'U talk s9M)ut \t.** 
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Buch an aathoritj, may serye to confirm the principles of 
criticiBm maintained hj some of our most intelligent 
writen on the performances at the King's Theatre, and 
(aided by the illuatrationB of Mademoiselle Taglioni) to 
eoirect a vitiated taste in the public. 



Mat>amti Dtrc^AZOK. — She was the original Nina (a 
ohaaracter well known here through the affecting per- 
formances of Madame Pasta), at the Opera Gomique in 
1786. I have seen a picture of her, painted at the time, 
wherein she is represented as of a form resembling that 
of the " Meditation *' — a well known picture of Sir 
Joshua's : I saw her a few years ago — (she had then long 
quitted the theatre) — and her figure exceeded those of 
—any two of our most extensive ladies now on the stage. 

On this the only occasion of my seeing her, Philippe 
was present. It was many years since they had met ; 
and the meeting of two persons apparently at the 
point of terminating lives, the business of which had 
been to amnse, had something really affecting in it. 
They seemed to feel this themselves, for, without speak- 
ing, they both burst into tears. After a little while 
Madame Dugazon smilingly said, ""Well, Philippe, 
should you have recognized Nina?*' 

" Sing me the romance," said he, " and I'll tell you." 

"Without a reply, she sang it ; and, though in a voice 
faltering from age, she threw into it an expression of 
such profound pathos, that it was easy to perceive there 
was no exaggeration in the praises bestowed upon her 
by those who remembered her performances. Having 
Bmahed it, ehe again burst into teuc%\ wA^ \»^e^s^ 
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Philippe by the hand, she said, " VoUa, man vieil amif 
voila la demi^re Jbis que lapauvre Dugazon la chanteraJ* 
She soon resumed her accustomed gaiety, and amused 
herself at cards during the remainder of the evening. 

I have no more to tell of her, and my principal motive 
for mentioning her is, that it gives me an opportunity 
of relating a dream : — and — and, at the risk of receiving 
my diploma from the College of Old Women, I will 
relate it. 

I had neither seen nor heard of Madame Dugazon for 
many months. On the night of the 21-2 of September^ 
1820, 1 dreamed a dream. Methought — that, I believe^ 
is the orthodox beginning — methought 1 ascended the 
steps of the Church of St. Boch, in the Hue St. Konore. 
As I reached the portal, which was hung with black, the 
Suisse advanced, saying, '^ Once in, sir, you must 
remain in." 

I entered ; and, having made the tour of the church, 
round about which were lying corpses prepared for inter- 
ment, 1 again reached the door. There still stood the 
Suisse. 

" I told you, sir, that, once in, you must remain in.'* 

" What is the reason of that ? " 

" There is to be a funeral." 

"Who is dead?" -t- 

" Madame Dugazon." 

At the same moment a funeral procession ascended 
the steps, and — I awoke. 

This was at about three o'clock in the morning. The 

dream tormented me, I could not sleep again, and, at an 

earlier hour than usual, 1 atoE^» "^Xi^^. ^Wc«^V&&t^ a 
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brother of Talma called upon me. I related my dream, 
and (as I deserved to be) was laughed at for mj pains. 
He left me ; and, within an hour afterwards, I received 
a message from Talma himself, requesting I would come 
to him immediately. I found him walking about his 
garden, considerably agitated. After a few moments* 
silence, he exclaimed, '^ This confounds all my notions. 
"While I was laughing at your dream, which my brother 
related to me — ^ these English are almost as great 
dreamers as the Germans,' I said — in came my friend 

B . I asked him the news. * There is nothing,* 

said he — ' O yes !— poor Dugazon died at three o^ clock thii 
morning,^ " 

I desire no more, good reader, than that you would 
place this in your collection of extraordinary coincidences : 
for an unquestionable coincidence — at least — it unques- 
tionably was. 



FsoGKBE had been a comic actor of no very great 
celebrity, in Paris. He went to Eussia, where he 
became the favourite and the intimate associate of the 
Emperor Paul. It was upon this account only he was 
remarkable. I knew him but slightly ; nor should I 
mention him but for the very odd way in which our 
acquaintance began, and for the purpose of repeating 
an anecdote he related to me, highly characteristic of his 
imperial playmate. 

I was one day at the Gafe Anglais with Monsieur T 

" That little man coming towards us," said my com- 
panion, "is Frogere.'* 

lahoald hore premise that I had feecfi«ti\.V^ Vi^<»DL\BMSr 
taken for an actor at the Odeon ot Wag tv^vov^^ qIT^^v^^* 
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Erogere took his seat at our table, spoke to Mensieiir 

T , and, patting me familiarly on the head, asked me 

what the deuce ailed me that I acted so seldom. Guessing 
the cause of his error, I mumbled a reply, and allowed 
him to ask me two or three questions respecting pro- 
ceedings at the theatre, before I undeceived him. It 
was the most extraordinary resemblance he had ever met 
with, &c. &c. ; and, having exhausted his expressions of 
wonderment, away he went. 

Walking along the Boulevard Montmartre, a few days 
after this, I saw Frogere skipping across the road towards 
me, gesticulating, and evidently charged with something 
marvellous to communicate. 

" My dear fellow ! ** exclaimed he, " I'll tell you some- 
thing will make you die of laughing. Three or four 
days ago I went into the Oa/e Anglais, and there was 

T at dinner with an Englishman. "Well, will you 

believe it — I talked to the Englishman for five good 
minutes, thinking all the while I was talking to you." 

" Well, Monsieur Erogere, and are you quite sure you 
are right this time ? " 

He stood amazed ! 

'' My dear sir," said he, '^ do me the kindness to 
answer me one question : had I the honour of bowing to 
you in the Palais Eoyal, about half an hour ago P ." 

I assured him I had not been there all that day. 

"Why, then, this is the devil's own mystification! 
What will my poor fi^iend Davide think of me ? It must 
have been him, then, I met there; and (instead of 
approaching him familiarly, as usual) mistaking him for 
X passed him wittx a "boN? oi ioxm^Ji ^v^^^^ : 
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Modem refinement has abolished the office of Song's 
Jester, or Coort Fool ; but, although there is no longer 
any acknowledged stipendiary dignified with that title, 
yety in more European courts than one, the duties of the 
office are sedulously performed by some '^ loyal Yolun- 
teer," bearing the ^honorary distinction of Butt, In 
point of respectability, however, the professors of the 
olden time had the advantage, inasmuch, as there are 
upon record several hard hits given by the fools to the 
wise men, or kings ; whereas, in the case of the modem 
amateur the give and take is not fairly divided — the ^ive 
being all on the side of the master, and the take on that 
of the man. 

The companion of a crowned head stands in a similar 
predicament with the lap-dog in the lion's den, or rather 
in that of All Pacha's pet lion with Ali himself. The 
ferocious and tyrannical Ali would take whatever liberties 
he pleased with the lion ; but he never would permit the 
lion to use the slightest freedom with him : he invariably 
resented any attempt to abuse, by too great familiarity, 
his condescension : and, upon such occasions, would 
presently teach his shaggy associate to remember that, 
though tolerated for his master's amusement, he was 
nothing but a lion after all. 

Upon reconsidering, the point, I doubt the aptness of 
this second illustration : European monarchs are not Ali 
Pachas, nor are their butts lions. Progere, however, as 
I have been assured, upon other authority besides his 
own, was not the mere butt of his imperial patron, but 
really was upon terms of more equal familiarity with him 
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than ifc might be supposed a man in bis station would 
bave been admitted to. 

Yet easy and pleasant as was tbe friendsbip wbicb for 
80 long a time subsisted between these two eminent 
personages, it did once happen that the player was pro- 
vided with leisure and opportunity for considering the 
important question, whether it be altogether prudent or 
safe to make very free indeed with an Emperor of all the 
Bussias P 

At supper, one evening, at the emperor's table, some 
one present took occasion to pay the illustriojis host a 
compliment at the expense of Peter the Great. The 
emperor, turning to Frogere, said,— 

" This is really robbing Peter to pay Paul ; 'tis hardly 
fair, is it, Frogere P '* 

" Quite the reverse, sire," replied the actor ; " for the 
reputation your majesty will leave behind you will hardly 
tempt any one to rob Paul in return. 

Now, though this was almost as good a thing as any 
one need wish to say, it somehow happened that his 
majesty did not appear to be in the least tickled by it : 
and as his majesty did not condescend to honour it with 
his imperial laugh, no one else could presume to notice 
it by such a symptom of approbation. In fact, the joke, 
with all its merit, was a total failure ; at which nobbdy 
was so much astonished as the perpetrator of it himself. 

After a short time the emperor withdrew, and the 
company separated. 

Frogere retired to his own apartment. He was any- 
thing but happy in his mind. His jest had fallen flat ; 
d such a mishap to a i^tote^^^^ '^oV«t \^ ^^ ^wssvis^ ^ 
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calamity as the failure of a commercial speculation to a 
merchant. But to what strange cause could he attribute 
its ill success ? The joke was a good joke, there was 
no denying it ; and, were it otherwise, the Emperor was 
not so squeamish a critic but that he had laughed 
heartily at many a worse. He thought, and thought — 
and thought again; but, since his cogitations availed 
him nothing (he being still unable, with all his sagacity, 
to discover what could have occasioned his failure), he 
got into bed, and like a wise fool as he was, fell fast 
asleep. 

It was the middle of a Bussian winter. In the dead 
of the night Erogere was aroused by a loud knocking at 
his chamber-door. He arose and opened it, and, greatly 
to his astonishment, an officer, accompanied by four 
soldiers, armed to the very teeth, entered the room. 
Erogere, having no reason to expect such a visit, 
naturally concluded that the officer (an old acquaintance 
of bis, who had had the honour of being of the Emperor's 
party on the previous evening) had mistaken his room 
for that of some other person. Alas ! he was speedily 
convinced that there was no mistake, but that the 
untimely and alarming visit was indeed to him: the 
officer exhibited the Emperor's warrant for his arrest, 
and his immediate banishment to Siberia ! ! 

The effect produced on him by this terrible announce- 
ment may — to use a phrase less remarkable for its 
novelty than for its convenience upon occasions of this 
nature — "be more easily conceived than described." 
The idea of a trip to Siberia has shaken firmer nerves 
than those of poor Erogere. He weipt — -Ve ^ct^^\s\^'^— 

2 B 
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he knelt — he tore his hair. What crime had he oom- 
mitted to draw down upon him so heavy a punishment ? 
Could he not obtain a short delay ? Of a day — a few 
hours only — ^merely, then, till he could see the Emperor, 
that he might throw himself at his Majesty's feet ? 

His supplications were in yain : the Emperor's com- 
mands were precise and peremptory ; and, if ever there 
was an absolute monarch who allowed his mandate to be 
trifled with, certainly it was not the Emperor Paul. All 
that the unfortunate man could obtain from the officer, 
who was his friend, was just sufficient delay to enable 
him to throw a small quantity of clothes and linen into 
a trunk ; and, having done this, he was led forth. 

A carriage, sufficiently guarded by a strong body of 
cavalry, was in waiting ; and, more dead than alive, he was 
lifted into it ; a soldier, armed with a brace of pistols, and a 
sabre drawn, taking his seat on each side of him. The officer 
having seen that the windows of the carriage were 
carefully closed, so as to prevent the prisoner's commu- 
nicating with any one from without, headed the caval* 
cade, gave the word, and they started, at a brisk trot, on 
their formidable journey. 

How long they had travelled till they made their first 
halt the prisoner knew not, for he was in total darkness, 
and his guards were dumb to all his inquiries : they were 
strictly forbidden to speak to the prisoner; and few 
Eussian soldiers ar^ so much in love with the knout 
as to disobey orders : but, reckoning time by his sighs, 
and groans, and lamentations, it seemed to him an 

eternity. 

. At length the carriage-ioot ^^^a o^«aa^. It was 
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broad day; but be was not long permitted to enjoy 
the blessed light of the sun, for he was instantly blind- 
folded, and in that state led into a miserable hoveh 
Here the bandage was removed from his eyes, and he 
found himself in a small room, the windows of which 
being closed, was dimly lighted by a solitary torch. 
Some coarse food was placed on a rough wooden table, 
and signs were made to him that he should eat. But 
a few hours ago he was revelling amidst the splendour* 
and enjoying the luxuries of a palace, princes the par- 
takers of his pleasures, a mighty potentate his boon 
companion. Now— disgraced ; a banished and forlorn 
man ; a wretched shed for his resting-place ; his fare 
so little tempting he would not yesterday have oflfered 
it to a starving mendicant ; surrounded by faces which, 
for the sympathy he would have implored, struck 
hopelessness down into the very bottom of his heart as 
he did but look upon them ; a traveller on a dreary, 
dreary journey, which, when ended, no tongue should 
say him " welcome,'* nor should his soul rejoice as he 
should utter "Here will be my dwelling!" 

Sibesia! In that one word seemed to him to be 
concentrated all of human suffering ; and, as he wildly 
paced the mud floor of the comfortless apartment, no 
sound escaped his lips, save only " Siberia — Siberia ! '* 

That extremes meet is somewhat a trite observation. 
A trifling incident converted the agony of despair — and 
such was poor Frogere's — into a paroxysm of joy. 

The officer who commanded the escort entered the 
hovel, attended by an.estafette. !Frogere had not seen 
him since he gob into the carriage on the igt^^iovj^a-^x^t,^ 

2 B 2 
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nor was he aware that he had accompanied him so £1^ on 
the journey. He was the only person of the whole 
nnmber with whom the unfortunate man was acquainted; 
and the appearance of a fjEimiliar face was to him, in his 
present unhappy situation, a source of happiness unut- 
terable. He was about to rush into- the arms of his 
quondam friend, but -a slight moyement of the hand, and 
a look of withering sternness, sufficiently convinced him 
that such a demonstration of friendship was not very 
cordially desired by the other party. He prepared to 
speak, but a finger on the lip constrained him to silence. 
The officer went towards the light, and sealed a packet 
which he held in his hand ; and, having delivered it to 
the estafette, to whom he enjoined the utmost possible 
speed, he ordered the guard to post themselves outside 
the door. 

Being left alone with his prisoner, and having again 
made a sign of silence — 

" Frog^re,'* said he in an under-voice, " Frogere, here 
we part ; the officer who will take charge of you to the 
next station is in attendance. Tell me — what can I — F 
And yet I hardly dare : the Emperor's commands are 
not to be disobeyed with impunity ; and should it be 

discovered that I . No matter; to serve an old 

friend I will run the hazard of my disobedience. Tell 
me, then, what can I do for you on my return to 
Moscow ? " 

The luckless Erogere burst into tears ; and, instead of 
replying directly to the friendly inquiry, he indulged in 
wild exclamations on the severity of the punishment for 
a crime, the nature of which he had yet to learn. 
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His companion looked at him with amazement. 

" Yet to learn ! Are you mad, Frogere ? Surely you 
are ; and you must have been (as we all thought you) 
mad last night, or you never would have ventured that 
Utter sarcasm ; and he added, in a still lower voice, — 
''the more keenly felt, as it was not altogether destitute 
of truth.'* 

^ Good Heavens ! and it is for a trifle like that that I 
am to be P" 

^TThis is no time, Frogere, to waste in words ; mine is 
the last friendly &ce you are likely to see for the rest of 
your long journey. The Emperor, as you well know, is 
implacable in his resentments; you cannot hope for 
pardon ; so make up your mind to bear your punishment 
like a man, and tell me what I can do for you at 
Moscow." 

But the mind of the traveller was too bewildered to 
think upon any other service his friend might render him, 
than the only one which his friend (like many other 
Mends npon trying occasions) declared to be exactly 
the one he could not perform for him ; it was to intercede 
in bis behalf with the Emperor. It was impossible : — 
but for anything else, he would "raise heaven and 
earth," " go through fire and water," &c. Ac. 

And, truly, there were many other modes of service 
op^iy not the least important of which was the disposal 
of his property — for not one particle of it (save the 
wearing apparel already mentioned) had he been allowed 
to take with him. He had money and some valuable 
jewels ; and provided nothing to his disadvantage should 
eome out upon the examination of his papers, it was pos- 
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Bible that those might escape confiscation. In that case, 
had he any friends or relations in France to whom he 
wished they should be transmitted ? In the event of a 
contrary result to the scrutiny, a vast deal of trouble 
would be saved to him and to his heirs for ever. — No': he 
could think of nothing, he could think of nobody ; his 
mind was all engrossed by the calamity which had be- 
fallen that one hapless member of his family who was at 
that moment on the high road to Siberia ; nor was it 
capable of entertaining any other idea. 

" Then,*' said his friend, "I must think for you, and I 
must act for you. Sliould your property, as I have said, 
escape confiscation, I will deposit it in safe hands, and 
on your return you can claim it." 

" My return ! am I not banished for life P Is there, 
then, a hope that ? " 

" For life ! " interrupted the officer ; " do you imagine 
you are banished for life ? Ha ! ha ! ~hd ! No wonder, 
then, you are so grieved at your departure. No, my 
dear friend ; and happy am I to be the means of pouring 
consolation into your bosom. Courage, courage! my 
dear Frogere ! thirty years are soon past, and then ." 

" Thirty years ! ! ! " groaned the luckless jester. 

But there was no time for further conversation. The 
fresh' escort was in readiness; and the eyes of the 
victim having been bandaged as before, he was replaced 
in the carriage. His friend, at parting, kindly pressed 
his hand, and placing therein a small sum of money, 
whispered, "You will find this more useful on your 
arrival at the place of your destination than you are now 
aware of. Courage ! Farewell ! '* The blinds of the 
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carriage were agaia carefully closed, the word to proceed 
was given, and away went the cavalcade, much faster 
than was agreeable to at least one of the party. 

A Frenchman is proverbially the gayest creature in 
the universe, and blest with greater aptitude than the 
native of any other country to accommodate himself to 
disagreeable circumstances. His language, too, furnishes 
him with a set of phrases admirably calculated to assist 
his philosophy, when assailed by the common misfortunes 
to which poor humanity is liable. He loses his umbrella 
or his wife ; his dog is stolen, or his mistress is unfaith- 
iul ; he is caught in an intrigue or in a shower of rain ; 
and he is speedily reconciled to the event by an ^'Allons^ 

puisque ," or a " (Test une petite contrariete,^^ or " un 

petit malheur ; " or (if either or all of these should 

fail) by that last refuge of heroical endurance, the infal- 
lible " qa m^eat egal^ But a " Thirty years in Siberia," 
albeit it makes a promising appearance on paper as a 
title for a new book, is something more than 2k petite cofi' 
trariete, and it is not by any means egal; so that poor 
Progere, fmding that not one of these modes of consola- 
tion applied to his peculiar case, and no other source of 
comfort occurring to him, he unconditionally surrendered 
himself to despair. 

Por many hours he rode on in total darkness, and in 
silence unbroken but by his own unavailing lamentations: 
for his guards were again debarred of speech, either to 
their prisoner or to each other. 

At length they stopped. He underwent the same 
ceremonies as before ; his eyes were unbandaged ; he was 
led out of the vehicle ; and when he was permitted the 
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use of sight, be found himself in another miserable but, 
drearily lighted by the flickering glare of two or three 
burning twigs of the flr tree. Here another coarse 
repast was presented to him ; and, when he bad partaken 
of it, the escort was relieved by a party of fresh men, and 
again was he hurried forward on bis journey. 

But upon this occasion the sound of no friendly voice 
met bis ear — all were silent, all were strangers. As 
nearly as be could guess, he had travelled three nights 
and three days, with occasional halts, always attended 
by similar circumstances, when, on the night of the third 
day, again they baited. His eyes were bound; h\x% 
instead of being allowed to walk, he was carried in the 
arms of bis guards till be found himself placed on a 
wooden bench. Here be was left for several minutes, 
wondering wliy the bandage was not removed as usuaL 
Presently be heard an indistinct whispering. Footsteps 
approached him. His bands were suddenly seized, and 
bound firmly together. He tremblingly asked the reason 
of this proceeding. No answer was returned. Bapidly, 
but silently, the upper part of bis dress was loosened, 
and his neck laid bare. His heart sank within him. 
He began to doubt whether it was intended he should 
end his mortal journey by taking so cold a place as 
Siberia in the way. A word of command was given, and 
be heard the clank of musketay. The word was given to 
march! He was carried forward in the arms of four 
men ; and, as they proceeded, be beard the regular tramp 
of many footsteps, before him and behind. — " Halt ! " — 
He was placed on a seat — his hands were unbound — the 
bandage was removed from bis eyes — and he found him- 
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self at the very same place, at the very same table, 

in the same apartment where he had cut his unlucky 
joke^ the same persons being present, with the Emperor 
at their head. 

His wild look of terror, astonishment, and doubt, was 
greeted with a loud shout of laughter — ^and Erogere 
fainted. 

This had been a sort of Tony Lumpkin's journey, for 
he had merely been driven backwards and forwards the 
distance of about half-a-dozen miles on the same road ; 
and though, computed by the standard of his own melan- 
choly sensations, the time had appeared much longer, he 
had, in fact, been absent for but little more than four- 

and-twenty hours the Emperor, in disguise, being 

present at each of the stoppages. 

Though this was but a trick, the anguish and the 
sufferings of the object of it were real ; and the conse- 
quence was a severe illness, from which it was long before 
poor Progere recovered. It was, upon the whole, a piece 
of pleasantry, which, however humorous it may be thought 
in conception, few but an Emperor Paul would have had 
the heartlessness to execute. 

Some time after this, the player was supping with the 
" merry monarch," .whilst, at the same hour, a trick was 
preparing of which Paul himself was to be the hutt, 
TSot long had they separated when the palace was alarmed. 
Erogere, with several others, rushed to the Emperor's 
apartments, and there lay the imperial joker — ^a murdered 
corse! 
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*' A thing of shreds and patches." — Shakspeare. 

Ai!r accidental meeting with an old acquaintance, a few 
dnj's ago, led to an engagement to dine together, that 
same evening, at a coffee-house. 

We are admonished by a foolish old proverb, that " a 
rolling stone gathers no moss." Unsocial old proverb! 
disingenuous old proverb ! — (this is not the first oppor- 
tunity I have taken to declare my hatred of some of your 
superannuated, twaddling community) — tell me, thou 
lazy, spiritless old proverb ! does not the rolling stone 
gain, by its " truant disposition," something better worth 
possessing than a sordid blanket of musty moss, wherein 
selfishly to encase its own dull, selfish self? Does it 
not acquire roundness, smoothness, polish, and other 
qualities, which render it pleasant in the sight of men 
and virtuosi P O thou apathetic old proverb ! had my 
friend and I attended to thy tame warning, we should^ 
incontinently, have entered the nearest tavern, where we 
should have sat with our chins meeting across a navrow 
table, till we were tired of each other'a company — as com- 
pletely cut off from all intercourse with the outer world 
as if we had been immured in a pew of a country church. 
But, no ! like a couple of gallant snow-balls, we rolled 
along Fall-Mall, Eegent Street; and Bond Street, gather- 
ing and increasing as we went, till we bounded against 
the door of the Clarendon — an avalanche of Nine ! 

I am not permitted to name my companions: I must, 
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therefore, request of the reader that he will be satisfied 
with their initials ; at the same time allowing him, for 
his own private satisfaction, to exercise his undoubted 
intelligence in filling up the blanks — if he can. 

The party, then, consisted of B , P , H , 

G , K , N , E , S , and— (Did you 

©yep hear the phrase uttered, without at once perceiving 
that the person so introducing himself was fully satis- 
fied of his own superiority to the rest ?) — " and your 
humble servant." 

Being all of us renowned, more — or less — for learning, 
vrit, wisdom, science, philosophy, &c., I cannot but 
think it would be agreeable to the public to be made 
w^uainted with some of the witty sallies, profound 
observations, and piquant anecdotes, which, in the super- 
abundance of intellectual wealth, we scattered about us 
on the evening in question. 

•During the progress of a dinner, profuse, and of 
tempting variety, the usual food for conversation is the 
dinner itself. Short and pithy criticisms on the several 
JKsbes are the staple for the time. Expletives, even, 
afe prohibited. " Delicious ! " or " Exquisite ! *' or 
^ Perfect ! '* would either of them be an eulogy of sufli- 
eient extent and force to satisfy the vanity of Tide him- 
self. Long speeches after dinner are bad enough, but 
whilst it is going on, they are absolutely intolerable ; 
and any one who should contemplate the delivery of such 
an oration as, " I do declare that this is the best 
Charlotte Busse I ever tasted in all my life," would 
infallibly bo coughed down before he could get half-way 
to the end of it. S , who is a man of acknowledged 
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pleasantry, never opens his mouth at all during dinner, 
except to put some good thing into it; he never allows 
one to come out till the cloth is removed. This, indeed, 
is but a parody of his own hit, at table one day, at fat 

Major C , a dull gentleman, who eats everything and 

says nothing. 

" If half as many ffood things came out of your mouth 
as go into it, by Heavens ! Major, you would be the 
wittiest man in England." 

I will neither peremptorily pronounceupon it as a fact, 
nor pretend to account for it if it be one,*but I believe 
it will generally be found, that a party seated at a long 
table will either break up into little knots of two or three, 
or fall into speech-making; that at a round table the 
conversation will be general and miscellaneous, — in the 
way of narration, never exceeding a short anecdote ; and 
that at no table at all, but placed in a semi«circle about 
the fire, one's qualifications for positive story-telling will 
be brought into requisition. Leaving this point to the 
consideration of philosophers more profound than myself; 
and, apprising the reader that, in repeating some portion 
of the chat which occurred at our table (a round one), 
I hold myself exempt from the observance of order or 
method — 

** We'll e'en to it like French falconers : fly at anything we see." 

THE LACONIC STYLE. 

M — Brevity combined with clearness is the best foun* 
dation for the didactic style, certainly. 

iV. — Ay, and for the epistolary, too. And the greatest 
master of the art I ever knew was an old regimental 
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lemmt of mine. Phil. Parker. Tou must remember 
HiilP 

jP. — "What! Briefwit, as he was nicknamed by the 
regiment ? To be sure I do. He was as stiff as a 
halberd, and his conyersation was as stiff as himself. 
His questions and answers were always short and pointed, 
like the word of command. 

jr. — Well, when the army of occupation was ordered 
home, I procured Phil.'s discharge, and kept him abroad 
with me — for he was an excellent servant. On my 
return to England, after some years' absence, I resolved 

to spend two or three weeks with my aunt, Lady E , 

111 Kent, before I proceeded to London. I sent Phil. 
fwrward ; and, having reasons for pitching my tent in the 
neighbourhood of Pali-Mall, I ordered him (forgetting, 
as I did, the changes and improvements which had taken 
place in the metropolis) to secure lodgings for me at the 
Orange coffee-house, in Cock spur Street. The next post 
or two brought me a letter from Phil., in these very 
words : " Tour Honour, — JPulled down! — Honour* 8 
Tnmhle servant, Fhil, Parker,'^ I then wrote to desire 
b» would take apartments for me in Old Suffolk Street 
•^-the Scotch Barracks, as it was called — ^where I had 
formerly lived. Another letter came from Phil. " Tour 
Honour. — Pulled down ! — Honour's Tiumhle servant, Phil. 
IPmrkerP My next instructions allowed him the exer- 
cise of some little discretion. He was to hire rooms for 
me eiiker at the St. Alban Hotel, or at some other 
place in the immediate neighbourhood of Carlton House. 
Again came a laconic from Phil. " Tour Honour I — 
JPuUed down/ — Honour^ s humble servant, Phil. Parker. 
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— P.S. Carlton Home pulled doum, tooP^ I then wrote 
to him that, unless all London was pulled down, he 
should he in waiting for me, at a certain time, at the 
Horse Guards; and there, punctual to the moment, I 
found him. 

SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 

B. — The present age might very well be named the 
Full-downian, in contradistinction to the Golden, the 
Iron, or any other age ; its leading characteristic being 
its propensity to pull down. 

JF, — ^Ay, everything ; not only old houses, but old 
opinions, old prejudices, old institutions, old govern- 
ihents. Yet 'tis better, in all these cases, to pull down 
— but cautiously, mind me — than that we should wait 
till they are overtaken by decay, tumble about our ears, 
and crush us beneath their ruins. 

i2. — "We must admit that our ancestors were fellows 
who had a fine notion of durability, at least. All their 
edifices, whether political, moral, or architectural — ab- 
surd, unseemly, and inconvenient as many of them 
undoubtedly are, or were — seem as if they had intended 
them to endure for ever. There is scarcely even an old 
superstition, however absurd it may be, but is so firmly 
constructed as to require a lusty pummelling with Sea- 
son's sledge-hammer to make it give way ; and, for their 
buildings — ! Watch the slow, laborious process of 
pulling to pieces an old house, with its ponderous beams 
and massy brick-work ! Why, in less time than they- 
are pulling down one house of a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty years' standing, they will build up three of our 

dern nutshells. 
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JI7I — They will not endure quite so long. 

jR, — So much the better for the Modernizer, or Im- 
prover, who shall arise to shed a lustre on the year 1850. 
They will spare him the trouble of pulling them down ; 
for, by that time, they will, complaisantly, have tumbled 
down ready to his hands. 

K, — That reminds me of an epigram, which I would 
repeat, if I were sure it would be new to you. 

N, — N"o matter for that, if it be to the point. 

8. — Audi pointed — else we'll none on't. 

K. — I must leave you to judge of that yourselves. 

On Modem Buildings and Building ^ Leases, 

'* This ground," quoth Tom, (thus wealth increases !) 

** I've ]et on snug, short building leases ; 

Ere long, these houses, new and fine. 

By right, will every one be mine.'* 

" If that's your scheme, you're safe," says Neddy ; 

*' For, see ! — they*reya//m^ in already ! " 

Jff, — Like some of the new-fangled constitutions. 

N, — ^Because they were run up too hastily. Depend 
dn it that nothing durable was ever done in a hurry. 
This principle holds good in the science of government- 
making, as well as in the art of house-making ; and in 
Boience, art, and literature generally. 

JST. — The principle is illustrated by Nature herself, in 
bOT own works. 

JV. — True: your trees of the fastest growth are the 
elnrliest to decay. Look at the oak. Imagine him, two 
oentories ago, a mere brat of a tree, of five or ten years 
old, growing and growing, slowly and imperceptibly. 
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Fancy him the sooff and scorn of his more-admired play- 
mates of the forest, the hi^hfy-taletUed acacia, the vasify 
clever poplar — ^the precocious, the hasty geniuses of the 
leafy community — ^who would make an upward dash of 
two feet whilst he was carefully improying himself inch 
by inch ! Behold him now, in his majestic maturity, and 
inquire where are those sylvan young Bo9cii who 
flourished in the days of his youth ? He has outlived 
whole generations of them! So it may be said of 

S. — No more of that, N , an' you lore us. We 

know towards what point you are turning : your defence 
of the Glorious Constitution. 

N, — 'Tis true, I was ; but we'll change the conversa- 
tion. I passed through Grosvenor Street this morning, 
and saw your house full of carpenters and masons. What 
an intolerable nuisance it is to have those fellows about 
one! Why don't you pull it down and build a new 
one? 

S. — Because I am not positively out of my senses. 
It is one of the finest old mansions in town. All that it 
requires is the removal of a few rotten timbers, and 
the alteration of two or three fireplaces, which are 
inconvenient and antiquated, and not agreeable to our 
present notions of taste and comfort. It is just that I 
am doing for it : that done, it will be as good a hou^e as 
ever it was, and I would not exchange it for any other 
in London. 

-ZT. — Thank'ee for saying all I wished to say, though 
not exactly in the same words. Our Constitation, also, 
is a fine old edifice, the work of suoeessive architects of 
glorious power. It has sufiered from wear and tear of 
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Time. It has, in parts, become 'Mnconvenient." It 
zequires alterations and improvements, in order to adapt 
it to the exigencies of an altered state of society. To 
that end, let us call in the cautious surveyor, the skilful 
arehitect; but, ''as we are not positively out of our 
senses," for Heaven's sake ! let us not give the noble 
edifice entirely over to the Demolitionists. 

JB. — ^A truce to politics : this is no place for them. 

S. — And yet there was a time when the four walls 
within which we are now sitting resounded to but little 
else. Are you aware that this part of the Clarendon 
was once the residence of the Duke of G-rafton — Junius's 
Grafton? 

K. — Ha! ha! ha! Conceive his grace sitting here, 
in this chimney-corner, just after receiving a castigation 
from the lash of old Sfat Nominis Umbra, With what 
^fttsto he must have sipped his claret ! 

S. — By the bye, K ^ you were once a great dis- 

eoverer of Junius. Did you ever, really, make out ' to 
your own satisfaction who did write those letters ? 

K, — Not exactly ; but I can tell you with positive 
certainty — wlio did not. 
' J3, — Thank'ee ; a fact, however small, is valuable. 

SOCIAL SUPERSTITIONS. 

JS. — ^Tou were remarking, just now, E , on the 

difficulty of destroying even an old superstition. There 
is one still very prevalent, and not confined to the mere 
vulgar and illiterate. I allude to the notion, that if 
thirteen persons meet at table, one of the number will 
sorely die within the twelvemonth following ; and I am 

2 
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acquainted with eevera], anj one of whose beads I shoo] J 
have ho objection to carry on mj Bhoulders^ whom ib 
would be impossible to induce to join in a party to be 
composed of that number. 

S, — Of all superstitions, that is, perhaps, the most 
absurd — the most directly contrary to reason and 
experience. It is contrary to experience, because we 
know that in no country in the world is the average 
mortality so great as to carry off one-thirteenth of the 
population annually — of course, I speak of the native 
population only, strangers being exposed to the accidents 
of climate ; and it is contrary to reason, becanse if the 
number were increased to fourteen, or more, the proba- 
bility of the death of some one of them would be 
increased in proportion. 

£, — It is not by reason Mad experience that the 
slaves to this superstition attempt to defend it. They 
will refer you to the Last Supper, at which thirteen 
were present. 

IT.— That, no doubt, was the origin of it, yet I believe 
that very few of your Thirteenarians are aware of, or 
indeed, ever inquired about its origin. 

£. — I assure you that, till this moment, I was igno- 
rant of it myself. 

IS. — You said that as angrily, K , as if you thought 

we should presume to dispute your ignorance on any 
subject. 

iT. — There is another superstition still prevalent,' and 
more so in Catholic countries than elsewhere : I mean 
the foolish opinion that Priday is an unlucky day — that 
an undertaking, for instance, commenced on a Friday^ 
iU fail 
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K» — That accounts, then, for the failure of the 
Xlpaeqlhuaequilpac Mexican Mining Association, in 
whkh with a view to the Inoderate profit of fifteen 
Hundred ^^ eeni, I embarked five hundred pounds i the 
BQbscription was opened on a Friday. 

N, — Hold by that ; I'll answer for it your directors 
nerer gare you a more satisfactory account of the 
matter. 

JT.-^And, just now, I recollect two other unlucky 
events, both of which occurred to me on Fridays. Once^ 
I lost my purse with nineteen soYcreigns in it. 

^, — That goes to prove Friday to be a lucky day. 

JSL — The deuce it does ! 

8. — ^To the finder. But what was the other unlucky 
event? 

JT. — I was never but once in my life plaintiff in an 
action : it was tried on a Friday, and I lost it. 

N. — But what would the defendant say to that ? I 
suppose "he gamed it ? 

K. — Why — it did so happen, certainly. 

If. — The reason why, in Christian countries, Friday 
stands '^ aye accursed in the Calendar," is sufficiently 
obvious. Yet why should that be the case, when, at the- 
same time, it is considered that on that day (by an event 
to which I shall do no more than allude) the redemption 
of the human race was achieved ! Yet is this columniatedi 
day not without its partisans, and some amongst them of 
illustrious name. Sixtus the Fifth — a Pope, mark ye ! 
—considered it a fortunate day ; for it was on Fridays he 
was made a Cardinal, elected Pope, and crowned. Fran- 
cis the First declared, that whatever he imdertook on a 

2 c 2 
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Friday saoceeded : and Henry the Fourth (of France) 
preferred that day before all others, because — ^it is rather 
a lover's because than a philosopher's, I grant — because 
it was on a Friday he firat beheld the Marquise de Yer- 
neuil, the mistress he loTcd more than any other, — except 
the fair Gkibrielle ! 

JET. — There is something beautiful in the superstitioas 
reverence which the Persians entertain for their Wed- 
nesday. That is with them a white or fortunate day. 
There is a dash of poetry in its origin, which excuses — 
I had almost said ennobles — the superstition : it was on 
Wednesday that Light was created, 

B. — ^I once saw General Z dy, a man of undoubted 

bravery — he was a Neapolitan in the French service — 
turn pale at upsetting a salt-cellar. In vain, did we en'> 
deavour to reason or to laugh him out of his alarm. '^ I 
entertain only two superstitions," said he; ^but those 
are deeply rooted in my mind. Breaking a glass, or up- 
setting a salt-cellar, is the sure prognostic of some grave 
misfortune to me. You may laugh ; but I could relate 
many instances in proof of what I assert. I will irouble 
you with only one — but that is no trifle. When we were 
at Vienna, a fellow in my regiment (I was but a colonel 
at that time) got possession of a cut-glass tumbler, the 
most exquisite thing of the kind I had ever seen. I 
bought it of him, intending it as a present to my wife. 
It went, in my baggage, through many a hard campaign ; 
and, though many other articles of greater value were 
either lost or broken, I at length got that safely home. 
I felt, as I gave it to my wife, that, if ever she should 
break it^ some serious calamity would befall me ; and I 
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lold her so. Many mcnths passed away. I had the 
comnmnd of a division, and fixed mj head-quarters at 

*' [I forget the name of the place he mentioned — it 

was on the coast of Italy.] " One morning, on coming 

down to breakfast, Madame Z told me she had 

broken the Vienna glass. I expressed myself more 
angrily to her than ever I had done before, and reminded 
her of the caution with which I had accompanied my 
present. Scarcely had I spoken, when an aide-de-camp 
came with intelligence that an English frigate was iu 
the offing. I ordered my staff to be summoned, and went 
out with them to reconnoitre. The vessel was within 
range of our guns, and I ordered the batteries to be 
manned, in case she should attempt a landing. It waa 
soon clear, however, that she had no such intention ; but, 
as she made away,^ she fired one shot — it was a wantou 
and a useless act, unless it were intended as a hint that 
her passing visit was not a friendly one — that one shot 
carried away my leg, whilst not another person was hit 
by it. You see ! — within an hour after the breaking of 
tlvit glass, was I stretched on my bed with my leg off! " 

J\r. — And what then ? Say the most of it, it was but 
an odd coincidence. 

JR. — It is as such, only, I give you the anecdote ; I am 
no defender of the general's creed. 

JV. — The spread of education, should it operate no 
greater benefit, will render the lower classes happier in 
themselves, and more useful to the community, by clear- 
ing their minds of the foolish, and, in some respects, the 
dangerous superstitions infused into them by their grand- 
mothers. 
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AXECDOTES OF DUELLIXG. 

JT — ^Apropos of doeUmg. I hov thai €renend 
t — m — r is dead. He was the nost edebrafted, or, I 
oii$bt to SIT. tlie nost notorious duellist in Fiance^ at a 
time^toOy when dneliing was nost the rage. He had been 
a great fin^onrite of Xap(4eon's. Haring the eommaod 
of a legiment, opon — \ forget what oeeanm — he led it 
with wqA extraordinarr brarerr to the attaek, je^ at tiie 
same time, eondneied its morements with so total a want 
of skill and diseretion, that^ without attaining any good 
lestilfcy his men were neailj ail eat to pieces, and he 
himself narrowl j escaped with his life. As a reward for 
his gallantrj, his imperial master promoted him to the 
rank of general; but, to mark his sense of E — m — r^a 
total want of ^ the better part of Talour,** he nerer after 
intrusted him with a command. So fatal was his skill 
in duelling that, when I knew him in Fkris, he was under 
an interdidaon of the police ewer to fight i^^ain. The 
terms of one of the duek in which he had been engaged 
were, that the parties should fixe at eight paces, and 
that thej should altematdij advance two paces till the 
fire of one or both of them should take deadlj effect. 
According to this arrangement, the last adrance brought 
the muzzle of his pistol close to his adTorsary's breast— 
p^he had twice already wounded him slightlj, and received 
^^^shot himself— he fired, and his adrersarf fell dead at 
■jbet ! This piece of butchery — for as such it mast 
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be stigmatized — haviag been perpetrated under sanction 
of the articles of the meeting, passed over without 
receiving any severe notice. No wonder he was an 
unhappy man. I met him one day at dinner. On that 
occxision he was boisterous in his mirth, without appear- 
mg to be gay. Suddenly he rose and left the room. 
Half an hour afterwards, we found him in a small boudoir 
at the farther end of the apartment, stretched on a sofa 
— writhing, groaning, and gnashing his teeth — ^I thought 
«f Bichard in the tent-scene. I once heard him say — (I 
must giro part of his expression in his own words, fpr^ 
terrible as they are, they are, at the same time, so simple 
that they would lose their force in translation) — '' tPai le 
bras fatal ! if I fire at a^mark, ten to one I miss it : I 
never miss a man." His look and tone, as he uttered this^ 
were as of one who should 'speak of an attendant Demon , 
from whose dominion he had no power of escape. 

i2. — I once was witness to an instance of apathy on 
the part of a father — ^your talking of duelling reminds 
me of it — which is, perhaps, without a parallel. Walk- 
ing one day beyond the Barri^re de CUehyy I saw sereral 
persons assembled at a little distance from the roadside* 
Two gentlemen had just taken their ground — you know 
that these a&irsare not always conducted with the same 
privacy on the Continent as in England — and received their 
pistols from the hands of their seconds. They fired at 
the same instant. One of the combatants, a fine young 
man of about five-and-twenty, received his adversary's 
ahot in his fi>rehead. It pierced his brain. He sprang 
nearly his own height from the ground, and fell dead. 
He was immediately carried home to his father's house. 
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to have its source in good sense and kind feeling. I know 
that the terms are often indifferently used, though the 
qualities thej imply are distinct ; and I am of opinion 
that true politeness is a compound of all those qualities. 
It is seldom that an ill-natured man or a fool is a polite 
man— considering politeness in its highest sense ; and 
taken in that sense, I would say — and with particular 
reference to the superior classes — that our neighbours 
have no advantage over us, if even, indeed, they equal us 
in that respect, I will give you two instances which may 
serve to illustrate my notion ; one of which I conceive to 
have been a failure in politeness by a lady, who, according 
to the common acceptation of the term, was unquestion- 
ably a polite woman — the once celebrated Madame 
Becamier ; the other, a trait of politeness of the highest 
order, in a man of the lowest class. Some years ago, I 
had the pleasure of handing the lady I have mentioned 
to her carriage, from an apartment four stories high — ^I 
need scarcely add that this occurred in Paris. On 
reaching the bottom of the stairs, she complained of the 
immoderate height of our friends' lodgings. I replied 
that, for my own part, I rejoiced in the circumstance ; 
for that, upon the present occasion^ my pleasure would 
have been considerably diminished had they lived on the 
first floor. (I am not telling you this as a brilliant thing ; 
but you know a Frenchwoman is better pleased that you. 
should talk nonsense to her than be silent.) She made 
a profound courtesy, held out her hand for me to kiss— 
Aias, for me I she was then older than when she visited 
England twenty years before — ^and said, " JS'ow, really, 
that is 90 gallant, so witty — a Frenchman might have 
said it. ^\ 
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jEI — A eomplimeiit with wiii<^ joa might have beea 
Yery wdl eonfaent. Yoa miut be ingeniousy indeed, ia the 
deteetion of an impoliteness, to diseoTer it thne. 

jgr — JEHer opinion of the saperiority oi her own coimtrjr- 
nien to ns po(Hr English — or, to pot it more pointe^y, of 
oar inf<^onty to them — ^impHed bj the condosuxn of what 
she intended to be eompUmentsry, was cslcidated to giTe 
pain ; and, inasmuch, as itwasso — ^though certainly not to 
the extent of breaking the heart of an Engliriimanwitha 
moderate share of philosophy — ^I ecmtend that the lady's 
reply was not polite. By the way, equivocal compliments 
of this natufe, from Frenchmen to ibfeigners, are not 
imoommoQ ; and I think their frequency may be ascribed 
to that uncontrollable Tsnity, between winch and a good*» 
natored desire to be civil there is a constant struggle. 

iL— But what was that tmit of true politeness in a 
fellow of the lowest dass ? 

£[,^^J accompanied two. ladies to the Champi E1f9ee9, 
to see the sports upon the occasion of the Fiie8i,Lam9. 
From various booths, they were distributing, as is cus- 
tomary, bread, sausages, and wine, to the populaee. A 
CharhoMner'-^mJb of the lowest of the low — wl»> had been 
unsuccessfol in getting his little barrd filled at one of the 
booths, wa8> hastening to another. His dothes were 
begrimed ; and from head to foot was he disooloored by 
the wine which had be^i spilt over him. He looked like 
the Bed Demon in Der Fre^^eMtz. As his path lay 
immediately in the direction where we were staadingf 
and I had a lady on each arm, it was impossible for kim 
to pass on either side, without leaving on the dress of one 

them a disagreeable recoUection of his transit. Now, 



■\ 
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I have BO hesitatioa in saying, that not an individual of 
tbe whole body of English coalheavers — for whom I enteiv 
tain, in all other respects, profound veneration — but would 
have made his way (especially if it had led to a pot of 
porter), without consideralion of consequences to silk or 
muslin : nor am I quite certain but that he would have 
derived a savage pleasure from the mischief he might have 
committed. Not so Monsietir le Ckarhonnier. On ap- 
proaching us he stopped, and, gently touching my elbow 
with the tip of a finger, at the same time taking off his hat 
and making a bow to the ladies, he said, '' Pardon, mon" 
aiemr — c^eitpour ne pas saUr eesdames,^ ' We drew aside, in 
order that he might pass. He took the opportunity as 
gingerly as possible, and, honouring us with another bow, 
and a '' Merci^motmeur et mesdames,^* away he scampered. 
Now I think it may safely be said, that the finest courtier 
in Europe, though his bow might have been more 
graoeful, and his manner altogether more refined, could 
not have done the thing in better taste or with better 
feeling. It was a specimen of the truest politenesa — the 
politeness of the heart. 

2f. — It was on a similar occasion I once witnessed a 
specimen of the French love of glory, the pure, tmadul* 
ternted love of it for its own sake. Aftea numerous 
aspirants had, with infinite labour, succeeded in climbing 
up a high pole (well greased to increase the difficulty of 
the exploit), and had dismantled it of all the prizes — 
hats, watches, and so forth, suspended at the top, a little 
sagged boy made the attempt. Several times did he fail ; 
but, at length, by dint of laborious perseverance, he suc- 
ceeded in gaining — all, indeed, that remained for him to 
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gain — the bare point of the pole. Having achieved this, 
he redeseended, amidst the acclamations of the mob. As 
he strutted bj me, I said to him, " Pray, now, what have 
you gained by all this labour?" He made a sudden 
stop, eyed me with a look of astonishment, and, drawing 
up his trousers, striking his hat firmly down upon his 
head, and sticking his arms akimbo, exclaimed, in a tone 
which Talma might have envied, ** Comment, monsieur I 
et la gloire ? " 

JS, — Talma used to instance this line of Comeille — ^I 
forget in which of his tragedies it occurs — as the finest 
in the whole body of French verse ; it certainly is full, 
compact, and (referring to the exact point of time be- 
tween the overthrow of an ancient dynasty and the eree^ 
tion of a new one) marvellously grand : 

<* Uh grand destin a'acbere, un grand destin commence ! '' 

The force of the line is, I think, in the comprehensive 
grandeur of the word deetiuy which, as there used, is 
inadequately, if at all, rendered by the English destiny 
or/ate. 

S. — How completely a fine poetical thought may bQ 
destroyed by the alteration of a single word. I recollect 
a ludicrous instance of this. I was quoting to M-^ — ^y, 
who is rather deaf, a line of Campbell's, as being, in my 
opinion, equal to any that ever was produced : 

'' And Freedom shriek'd as Kosciusko fell." 

"I dare say you are right," replied M— d — ^y; "but it 
does not quite please me ; I must think of it."^ And he 
repeated: 

'' And Freedom iquHtk*d as Kosduiko fdl." 
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JF, — L — ml — ^y, of the — th Dragoons, was, as you may 
remember, a great admirer of the Hohenlinden of the 
same poet, and used frequently to recite it ; but instead 
of— 

'* Wave, Munich ! all thy banners wave! 
And charge with all thy chivalry f** — 

fancying, no doubt, that the poet, from ignorance of 
military terms, had committed a blunder, he used inva- 
riably to say : 

*' And charge with all thy cavalry,** 

jfiT. — I once heard two whimsical blunders made in the 
course of a performance of " Macbeth," at a poor little 
country theatre. The Lady Macbeth, who, not unlikely, 
had been a laundress, instead of saying merely, 

" A little water clears ns of this deed,*' 

chose to '' make assurance doubly sure," and said, ^' A 
little soap-and- water." And, presently after, for 

'* We have scotched the snake, not killed it," — 

the Thane, looking with an air of profound mystery at 
his tender mate, whispered her, 

' ' We have eotch*4 a snake and Jkilled it I*' 

JB. — ^I have seldom been more amused by blunders on 
the stage than by the mM-representations, at the Prench 
theatres of English manners. In a scene of serious 
interest, a Countess qf Athol &ddresaeB her interlocutor as 
" Tom ;" and, in another piece, they talk of the county 
of Ireland, and the heroine — a serious, hondrfide heroine 
—is addressed by her lover as " adorable Miss Polly." 



Indeed, Tom, Jack, Befcty, and Polly, are almost the only 
xuimes given to English characters, whether serious or 
comic ; historical characters, of course,, excepted. 

^.— What say they of our hlunders concerning 
them? I don't think we have the laugh all on our 
own side. 

JB. — Certainly not; for at least as often as I have 
laughed at their ignorance have I blushed for our own. 
I must say, though, that there was a time, and that but 
a few years ago, when many of their mis-representations 
of English character and manners, not only on their 
stage, but elsewhere, were wilful. To so pitiable an 
extent was this carried, that even a portrait of Mrs. Sid*- 
dons, given as a frontispiece to a book of irards in 
England, was £iilsified. It was a head, professedly-en- 
graved affcer the picture of her, as the Tragic Mu%e^ by 
Sir Joshua; but a little simpering mouth, and a pug 
nose (I) were substituted for those features which are so 
remarkably fine in the original. And this was exhibited, 
and commented on, as what even the English themselves 
considered the perfection of a tragic countenance. 

i\r. — Oh, that must have been the work of some obscure 
pamphleteer. 

JB. — No ; it was the work of a man who, at that time, 
enjoyed considerable celebrity ; and it was as universally 
read, and as generally credited, as the work of his prede- 
cessor, of mendacious notoriety. General Fillet. 

JS. — I should be sorry to doubt that the French hold 
truth in the same veneration that we do ; but, certainly, 
to give the lie — ^although it is not considered as in the 
highest degree complimentary — is not the same deadly 
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offence witli tbem as it is with us. I have more than 
once been complimented on being found out in a tmtb^ 
as if truth-telling were a rare accomplishment. " Beallj,. 
you are not a liar ! " said a French lady to me ; and, upon 
another occasion, I was honoured with the exclamation 
of " C^est singulier ! ioujoura vous me dites la verHeP* 

i\^— Well/ France, " with all thy faults I love thee 
still!'' No man should travel from his cradle to his 
graye without paying thee a visit by the way ; and, with 
a disposition prone to enjoyment, it lightens the joomej 
amazingly. The French are a kind people, and it must 
be his fault who cannot live happily with them. Pity it 
is, possessing, as they do, whatever can contribute to the 
felicity of a people in a state of peace> that war should be 
indispensable in order to render their idea of happiness 
complete. Lagloire and la guerre form the eternal bur* 
den of their song ; as if the chief business of life were to 
destroy life. They would fight to-morrow with any nation 
on earth for no better an object than the chance t>f ob* 
taining a victory. Laugh at me, if you please, for utter* 
ing what you may consider a foolish opinion, bat I look 
upon it as a serious misfortune to them that the two 
words Gloire and Victoire rhyme together. : they so con* 
stantly occur in that portion of their poetry which is tho 
most popular, and the best calculated to excite them in a 
high degree, — their vaudeville songs, — ^that the two ideaa 
they express have become identical in their minds ; and 
he will deserve well of his country who shall discover the 
means of making glorg rhyme to peace, 

K, — Whaliwill he deserve who shall discover the means 
of rendering; in English, the line of Comeille's yoa 
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quoted !^— by a single line, I mean. I hare been ham- 
mering at it this quarter of an hour without success. 

S. —You will find it no easj task. Condensation 
IB a difficult operation. Wasn't it Pascal who apolo- 
gized to a correspondent for sending him a long letter, 
on the plea that he had not time to write him a 
shorter? 

X, — ^In an epigram, now, — ^brevity is indispensable 
there. For my part, I would not own an epigram that 
oouaisted of more than two lines. 

JST. — I think I can please you in that respect. Here 
is one on .the application of the epithet le Desire to Louis 
the Eighteenth : — 

The object of each Frenchman's wish, yon say : 
'Us trne, for heartily he's wish'd— away. 

Again : on being shown the busts of Moliere and Vol- 
taire, with that of Charles-Dix between them :r- 

These, men of wit ! why, aU who've seen 'em 
Declare they've not a grain between *jem 

Here's another— a parallel between General Pep^ and 
Julius Cassar : — the very pith of the General's despatches 
to Goyernment conveying an account of his disgraceful 
retreat. 

■ 

Csesar came, saw, and conqner'd ! — To the fray 
I came, I saw, and then — I ran away. 

One more — 

Ju — Stop him I stop him ! I can beat you for brevity, 
if for nothing more. Epitaph on Old Parr, who died at 
the age of 160 :— ^ 
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(Death loquitur.) 

'Od rot him ! 
At last I've got Mm ! 

PREPOSTEROUS LONGEVIXr. 

If. — Parr was a miacIiieTous old fellow : be has left 
bel^ind him a pernicious example of longevity. At sixty- 
nine a man will look with complacency to the approach- 
ing termination of his career, as an event to be expected 
in the ordinary course of Nature. Once allow him to 
tarn seventy, he has then escaped the fatal three-score 
and ten, and would consider himself an ill-used person 
should he receive notice of ejectment a day short of 
ninety. Ninety comes and he grows insolent. Deaths 
he thinks, has passed on and overlooked him* He asks 
why Nature so long has delayed to claim her debt. She 
has suffered thrice seven years to elapse beyond the 
period usually assigned for payment, and he indulges in 
wild fancies of a Statute of Limitations. In his most 
rational moments he talks of nothing but old Parr. He 
burns his will, marries his housemaid, hectors his son 
and heir who is seventy, and canes his grandchild (a lad 
of fifty) for keeping late hours. I called on old S g 
a morning or two ago. He is ninety-three. I found 
iiim reading his newspaper, and inveighing against the 
outcry for Reform and short Parliaments — declaring that, 
rather than be forced down into Cheshire to vote oftener 
than once in every six or seven years, he, for his part, 
would sell his franchise for a straw. 'Twas clear he had 
outlived the recollection of the probability of a visit from 
one who might deprive him of his franchise upon terms 

2 D 
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even less a^antageous. I took occasion t& eompliment 
Lim upon his fine old a^e. His reply was an angry 
growl. " Ugh ! do you want me gone ? I'm only ninety- 
three. TJgh ! Mr. Parr wouldn't die till he was one 
hundred and sixty 1'** 

£ — Paying a visit to (M P-— ke, I JfouBd lani waHdng 
up and down the drawing-room, stamping and raving, 
and holding a handkerchief to his mouth. I inquired 
what ailed him. To my astonishment he complained of 
toothache ; — a straage complaint, thought I, for a mvok 
of aeventy-eight, whom one would hardly expect to find 
with a singte implement of that kind in his head. But, 
in fact, he was in possession of the whole set, except two! 
His lameatatioB, which he continued at intervals, ran ia 
this strain r — "Seventy-eight — only seventy-eight, and 
two teeth gone aliready ! — ^lost one of them sisty years 
ago, and^ as if that were not enough, four years ago I 
fldust lose a second — and iiow — ah ! I suppose I must 
part with another. And then my oyes !' one of my eyes 
ia beginning to fiEtil.. Lord help me ! for, shoidd it go on 
at this rat*^ I shall be in a sad condition befisre many 
more years are over my head ! " 

S. — ^The unconscionable old rogue i At seventy-eight 
bow many more could he expect P 

JV.— Eely on it, I am right, and that Parr waa to 
blame for this. At seventy, P — ^ke would have died with 
grateful thanksgivings oa his lips for the blessings of his 
past life. As it was, had he been allowed to live on tiU 
be should have parted with the remainder of his teeth, at 
the rate of one a-year,. he would have attempted, when it 
came tothe lasi^ to amaggie a false tooth or two into hia 
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J2.— I think I understand the gist of jour complaint : 
the longer you allow folks to live, the more they won't 
die. Eie upon them ! 

S. — I shudder at the c(mtemplation of the conse- 
quences of Parr's abominable example. Well had it 
been for posterity if some one had kiUed the cent-seza- 
genarian at the outset of his wicked career. 

jBT. — ^Horrible ! that would have been Pamcide! 

• • • • • • 
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NOTES EOE A MEMOIE, 

IK JL CONTIBENTIAlL letter TBOM THE JLUTHOB TO THE 
PUBLISHEB or THE NEW MONTHLY Mi^GAZIKE. 

My Deab Sib, — ^Tour letter of yesterday has taken 
me altogether by surprise ; and, by pressing, as you do, 
one of your two requests, you impose upon me a task 
tho most difficult I was ever, perhaps, required td under- 
take, viz.f that I would " furnish you with some notes 
for the memoir which ought to accompany the portrait " 
that is to be given of me in the I^ew Monthly Magazine. 

Now, I do not recollect that passage in the whole 
course of my life which (in my opinion) our friends, the 
public, would care a straw to be acquainted with ; and if 
I did, I doubt whether I would relate it, forasmuch as I 
conceive self to be an irksome subject. Several months 
ago, when I promised to furnish you with a few *^ Sketches 
and EecoUections," I expressed my sentiments upon 
this very point; and, as nothing has since occurred 
to alter them, I beg you will allow me to repeat them 
here : — 

" Of myself, individually, the reader must expect 
to learn but little ; self is usually a tiresome subject ; 
and, unless one has passed an adventurous life, he seldom 
appears to advantage as the hero of his own tale. Indeed, 
the only true and interesting autobiography I am 
acquainted with is that of Baron Miinchausen. All that 
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he tells of himself is worth listening to. 'Tis a lie from 
beginning to end, I grant ; but it is (to use a fashionable 
phrase) a spirit-stirring lie; and I do pronounce it as 
mj serious and settled opinion, that no man ought to be 
allowed to talk, or to write, about himself, who has not 
facts to relate of equal interest with the Baron's fictions. 
I have not : I shall, therefore, speak of mjself as little, 
and as seldom, as circumstances will permit." 

After this, what can .you reasonably expect from me 
in the way of Notes for a Memoir P Had it not hap« 
pened, indeed, that Sir Walter Scott (unfortunately for 
me and for your Memoir) lately acknowledged the 
authorship of the Waverley Novels, how easy it would 
hare been for me to disclaim the honour of haying written 
them — ^but, to disclaim it in such a manner as to excite a 
belief that it was to me alone it legitimately belonged. 
More than once have I seen such a manoDuvre success- 
fully performed. 

At the time of the publication of ^ The Bridal of 
Triermain," a person, very well known, called upon me 
with that poem in his hand. ''When you have read 
this," said he, '' let me hear your candid opinion of it — I 
request it, now, as a friend — but you must not ask me 
who is the author — ^I have reasons for keeping that a 
secret :" and, as he said this, he pursed up his mouth 
into a mock-modesty smile. On reading the work, I 
recognized certain passages which he had shown me 
some time before, in his own hand-writing, oit the 
envelope of a letter. (He was in the habit of receiving 
proofs of most of the Scotch publications from an 
Edinburgh printer:) When next we met, therefore, 
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(after MUng him what I tiioiight of the poem) I aaid, 

witiiOfat heailatioii, ^ It k yfmr'iy T ; do you focget 

your hafixig shown me some of the lines in manuscript P" 
To this (drawing in his hreath, affecting a smile ezpreft- 
Mfe of mingled satisfaction, and eonfbsion, and aeoom- 
panying erery two or three words with a signiicant 
shake of the head) he relied : ^ You — be hang'd — you 
rogue ; — I shan't — tell you — ^whoae it is ; — ^so just — drop 
— ^tiie subjedi." He performed this same experiment on 
many others of his acquaintances ; and, for some time, 
eojoyed a Tery respectable poetical reputation on the 
mere strength <^ diseHaimin^ the authorship of (me of 
Scott's popular works. 

Seriously speaking, my dear sir, I don't like ^is task. 
Would I were dead! you might Aeta dispose of me^ 
''after what flourish your nature will," in tiiat pleasant 
ccmer of your Magarine, the BioasAnoiCAL Fasti* 
cuLijts or Oelebsjlted Pebsobts, lately Dbosassb. 
There I might quietiy remain till the eager public should 
call for the publication of my "Memoirs and Gerre* 
spondence," or my "Journal and Letters." But to 
supply you with " Notes," to be thrown into the form of 
a Memoir by some one who could not, in decency, turn 
the very weapons with which I had furnished him against 
me ; whilst anything he should say in my praise (and 
the circumstances in which he found himself ^aced 
would oblige him, malfre his own opinion, to be ciTil) 
might, by those not well acquainted with me, be 
attributed to my own pen! — Mr. Golfoum, I will not 
do it. 
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And yet, shall I, who for the last twentj years have 
atood before the public as a contributor — though as 
humble one — ^to its amusements, and have never, in the 
whole course of that time, ^ufiediato print a paragraph 
{a puff* is, in such a case, the fitting term) in mj own 
praise^ nor a line in disparagement of another; — ^who 
have never once attempted to suborn the commendation ' 
of a critic, nor have used means, direct or indirect, to 
deprecate his censure (and I fearlessly challenge the 
whole body of the respectable London Press to impeach, 
by one single instance, the rigid truth of this asseiv 
tion) — shall I quail under the apprehension of what 
might be said were I to furnish you with the list of a few 
farces (for that is all that you can seriously mean by 
Notes for a Memoir of Mb) ? Mr. Colburn,- you shall 
have it. And I am glad at enjoying so good an oppor^ 
tunity as I am thus afforded of making this point-blank 
declaration; the more so as I have some reason for 
thinking that a belief exists, in certain quarters (where, 
ao far, at least as Jam concerned, I would rather it did 
not), that it is sometimes the practice to ply the double 
trade of author and critic 

So now to business — to a list of what you are pleased 
to dignify with the denomination of my dramatic labours. 

Let as little as possible be said about ^Hamlet 
Travestie," and sink the date — dating books is a silly 
practice : why don't you abolish it ? Between our- 
selves, it was published in 1810; but, lest that £Rct 
should be discovered, insinuate that '' the author was a 
jnere child at the time." 

This was the £rst time I ever saw myself in print ; 
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and never sludl I forget the prond satiafEieiion with 
which I walked from one bookaeller'a window to 
another's, for the pleasure of looking at m j own book I 
To the temporary success of this foolery I may attribute 
all my subsequent attempts at dramatic composition^ 
since it procured for me an invitation to write for the 
Theatre. 

Amongst the important events of the year 1815, there 
are two which deserve especial notice: the pacification 
of Europe was accomplished, and the first farce I ever 
wrote was produced at Drury-Lane Theatre. This was 
" Who's Who ? " which (although written long before) 
had been preceded on the stage by ''Intrigue/' and 
another thing, the title of which need not -be recorded* 
Of the latter, I shall only say that its merits were not 
sufficient to secure for it an honest d*— nation ; after a 
few nights it died of its own accord. Together with 
another or two I could name, it is destined to enjoy an 
immortality of oblivion: let us not profanely disturb 
their repose. That great artist, MimnJDr — I take 
pleasure in writing his name — played the principal 
character (Sam JDdbhs) ; and, having said that Muif]>XK 
acted it, I have said how it was acted. 

I will here mention a piece of advice I received from 
that unrivalled actor, John Kemble. Upon more than 
one occasion have I proved its value; and, well con- 
sidered, it may be useful to others who would place their 
happiness upon the unsteady foundation of critics' praise^ 

On the morning following the first performance of my 
new piece, I was in a bookseller's shop, reading the 
newspaper*reports of it. Whilst thus engaged^ Mr. 
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Kemble entered ; and, no doubt, perceiving that I waa 
elated by the favourable notices of my work, he gently 
drew the paper from my hand, and patting me on the 
arm, said : — 

'^ I am sorry to see you so much delighted with a little 
newspaper approbation ; for, if you continue to write, a 
reverse must come, some time or other, and then their 
censure will make ydu ^equally unhappy. Now mind 
what I say to you : don't despise good criticism (and 
that generally comes in a friendly way), but, above all, 
read hard ; study the good sterling dramatists ; and, when 
once you have made up your mind as to your course, 
work it out in your own way, to the best of your ability. 
That has been my practice in my own profession. Ah ! 
if I had paid much attention to what newspapers might 
say of me, I should often have been a very miserable 
man." 

Besides those' I have mentioned, you will find me 
answerable for about five-and-twenty pieces, acted with 
various degrees of success — and failure. Among them 
may be mentioned — " A Short Eeign and a Merry One;" 
" The Two Pages of Prederick the G-reat " (these are 
but little more than translations from the French). — By« 
the-by, I will mention to you an interesting fact con- 
nected with the latter. It was acted in Paris, for the 
first time, in (I think) 1784. There is a very trifling 
part in it of an English waiter, a part consisting of about 
half-a-dozen lines. Who would you think acted it? — 
Talmjl; who was then patiently studying and working 
his way towards the eminence he afterwards attained. — 
** The Scapegoat," a farce 5 and " The "Wife's Stratagem," 
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ft comedj, altered from Shirley: these were prodocedat 
Ooveot-Garden. 

At the Haymarket: "Match-Making;" "Married 
and Single ; " " Tribulation ; " " Paul Pry " (comedies) ; 
«'Twould Puzzle a Conjuror;'* "'Twixtthe Cnp and 
the Lip;" " Ghidgeons and Sharks" (unequivocally 
damned and withdrawn), and "Lodgings for Single 
Ghentlemen," &c- (farces). 

AtDrury-Lane (in addition to those above-m'entioDed) : 
"Simpson and Co.," and "The Wealthy Widow," 
(comedies) ; " Pftst and Present " (a drama) ; and " Deaf 
as a Post;'' "My Wife! What Wife?" and "Turning 
the Tables " • (farces). * 

After this astounding display, 

** I pr'ythee give me leave to breathe awbfle." 
• • • • • 

You ask me for " a note or two respecting the origin 
of the comedy of * Paul Pry.' " Here it is then. 

The idea of the character of I*aul IBry was suggested 
by the following anecdote, related to roe several years 
ago :— 

An idle old lady, living in a narrow street, had passed 
so much of her time in watching the affairs of her neigh- 
bours, that she, at length, Required the power of distin- 
guishing the sound of eveiy knocker within hearing. It 
happened that she fell ill, and was, for several days, 
confined to her bed. Unable to observe, in person, what 
was going on without, as a substitute for the performance 

^ Since those, three have been produced, at Covent-Garden; " A 
Nabob for an Hour/' a farce ; and, at Drury-Lane : " A Soldier's 
Cotntfhip,*' and *' Patrician and Parvenu.' '-"-comediee. 
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of tbat duty, she stationed her maid at the window. Bui 
Betty soon grew weary of the occupation : she became 
careless in her reports — impatient and tetchy when 
reprimanded for her negligence. 

'' Betty, what are you thinking about P don't you hear 
a double knock at No. 9 ? Who is it ? " 

" The first-floor lodger, ma'am." 

" Betty ! " — after a pause—" "Why don't you tell me 
what that knock is at No. 54 P " 

" Why, Lord ! ma'am, it is only the baker with pies.'*^ 

*^Fie8, Betty ! what can they want with pies at 54 P 
— they had pies yesterday ! '* 

Of this very point I have availed myself. 

Let me add that Paul Pry was never intended aa ths^ 
representative of any one individual^ but of a dass. Like 
the melancholy of Jacques, he is " compounded of many 
Simples :" and I could mention Ave or six who were un» 
conscious contributors to the character. That it should 
have been so often, though erroneously, supposed to have 
been drawn after some particukr person, is, perhaps, 
complimentary to the general truth of the ddineation. 

With respect to the play, generally, I may say that it 
is original : it is original in structure, plot, character, and 
dialogue — such as they are. The only imitation I am 
aware of is to be found in part of the business in whicb 
Mrs. Subtle is engaged : — whilst writing those scenes, I 
had strongly in my recollection Ze Vieux Celibataire^ 
But even the little I hate adopted is considerably altered 
and modified, by tbe necessity of adapting it to the 
exigencies of a different plot. 

It is not for me (even in this confidential letter) to 
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flay to what causes I attribute the popularity of the play ; 
but one of them unquestionably is, that it contains a 
character of which almost every person who has seen it 
imagines he knows the prototype. Its success, on its 
finst production, was greatly assisted by the admirable 
manner in which its principal parts weise played, by Mrs. 
Glover, Madame Yestris, Mr. Listen, Mr. Farren, and 
that stanch disciple of the good old school, Mr. Pope. 

And now, seriously, very seriously — if you are resolved 
to praise me, I would rather it should be, not for what 
I have done, but for what I have abstained from doing. 
I have never, in any of the trifles I have produced, sought * 
for assistance from scenery, dresses, decorations, or music, 
or any other adventitious aid. My attempts having been 
chiefly at cha.racter and dialogue, I certainly have re- 
quired to be seconded by intelligent actors ; and rarely 
indeed, in that respect, have I been disappointed. I do 
not pretend to have rendered the Drama better than 
I found it, but, I trust, I have not left it worse. Above 

S\\ — I HA.VE NEYSB COMMITTED jL MeLOBBAMA. 

With this I conclude the " Notes for a Memoir '* of, 

My dear Sir, 

Very truly yours,' 

John Fools. 

Anna's Lodge, Blacknest, 

Windsor Forest, Feb. 1831. 
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